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INDULGENCES LATELY GRANTED TO THE SOCIETY OF 
ST, WILLIBALD IN BAVARIA. 


As this subject of indulgences was the immediate occasion of the 
Lutheran reformation, and is one of the doctrines concerning which 
Romanists complain that it is much misrepresented by protestant 
writers, it becomes a matter of some curiosity to know the practical 
working of this tenet in Roman-catholic countries in the present day. 
Some light is afforded by 4 Pastoral Letter of the Bishop of Fich- 
stadt, dated on the Feast of the Epiphany, 1838,* and to which are 
appended the conditions of certain indulgences to be granted to those 
who enrol themselves in the Society of St. Willibald. 

It appears that the present bishop, who is the well-known jesuit 
Count Reisach, found his diocesan seminary for the education of the 
clergy in a state of most deplorable inefficiency. He describes the 
funds as barely sufficient “ to support the few persons who presented 
themselves for the service of the church for one whole year in the 
seminary, and to supply them with the instruction the most necessary 
for their difficult calling,’ (page 4;) a description which at the same 
time informs us that, in that part of Bavaria, at least, few persons are 
found desirous of becoming priests, and that these few get only one 
year’s professional education. The bishop naturally determined to 
make more efficient provision for the service of the church, and there- 
fore proposed not only to improve the clerical seminary, but also to 
found a boys’ school, from which he might make choice of those most 
suited for his purpose. “* We perceived very clearly,” he says, “ that 
the existing clerical seminary, even if residence in it could be extended 
to several years, would not of itself entirely meet the necessities of the 
case, and that we never should succeed in providing for the thorough 


* “ Sendschreiben des Bischofes Karl August von Eichstadt an sammtliche Glaii- 
bige der Didzese.” 


Vou, XVI.—August, 1839, R 
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education of an efficient clergy, until it should be in our power to 
erect, according to the ordinance of the council of ‘Trent, an educa- 
tional institution, in which boys who distinguish themselves by their 
ability and morality might be educated from their earliest youth, and 
during the whole period of their studies, in the fear of God and the 
virtues of the spiritual state, as well as in those branches of science 
which it re quires, The first question with the originator of this plan 
was, how to raise the necessary funds; and his church's old and tried 
plan, the sale of indulgences, naturally occurred as the 
most infallible means of raising the money. The King of Bavaria 
gave permission for a collection in the diocese ; for in Bavaria, though 
a Roman-catholic country, the bishops can raise no money w ithout 


permission from the state; and the bishop tells us, at pages 8 and 9, 
the plan which he thought it best to adopt :— 


“asiest and 


“‘ We thought it much to the purpose,” he says, “ to give the whole matter 
a religious foundation and character, and therefore to place the whole under- 
taking under the special protection of our holy diocesan patron. We have 
therefore determined to erect a peculiar religious brotherhood in honour of 
St. Willibald, of which the object shall be, by means of the contributions of 
its constituent members, 

‘1. To erect in our diocese, and for our diocese alone, in the city of Eich- 


stadt, a boys’ seminary, in which boys shall be gratuitously instructed and 
educated for the spiritual state, and 


‘* 2. So to enlarge the already existing clerical seminary as to secure to the 
alumni a residence of several years. 

‘‘ His papal holiness, our most holy father, Pope Gregory XVI., to whom 

we submitted our desire and intention, has been pleased to bestow, with great 
joy, his confirmation to the erection of this brotherhood ; and in proof thereof, 
to grant to its members special indulgences, as ye may perceive from the rules 
of this brotherhood which are communicated to you, together with this 
address. 

“As to the contributions, whereby the members of the society to be formed 
are to found and support the great work, we thought it right, in fixing the 
amount, to take special care to give to as many as possible, even to the less 
affluent, an opportunity to take part in the work, and to be able to participate 
in the spiritual benefits connected with it. We have therefore determined 
that the members of the society, as long as they will remain members of the 
same, pledge themselves to contiibute weekly one kreutzer ; which contribu- 
tions shall be collected in the manner to be fixed by us, and to be communi- 
cated to you by your pastors. 

‘“‘ But besides these constant and ordinary contributions of a kreutzer 
weekly, it is left free to the zeal and benevolence as well of the members them- 
selves as of others who do not belong to it, to be fellow-workers in the com- 
mon object by means of other contributions, donations, or legacies ; and we 
shall always receive with thankfulness every gift which faith and zeal for the 
prese rvation of our holy religion shall offer for the benefit of the intended 
institution. We particularly wish, however, that the contributions of the 
members of the society may increase, because, in that case, the intended semi- 
nary will not be so much the work of a few individuals, but of the whole dio- 
cese; and yet each individual who contributes his mite will have a share in 
all the merits, and, in the fullest sense of the word, become a fellow-founder 


of an institution rich in blessing for the salvation of so many souls, even to 
the latest posterity. 


“ It is quite astonishing, beloved children, and a certain proof of the power 
of our holy faith, what great things can be accomplished by the united bene- 
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volence of the faithful, even by means of the smallest contributions of indi- 
viduals. We ourselves, when, in our former position at Rome, we stood in 
connexion with all countries of the catholic world, saw with astonishment 
what immense sums the societies in France, Austria, and other countries, for 
the propagation of the true faith through the world, raised and applied an- 
nually for this purpose by means of similar weekly contributions, in themselves 
altogether insignificant; and how, by means of these gifts, heralds of salva- 
tion and of the faith were sent to all parts of the world, and our holy church 


was put into a condition to work for the welfare of mankind, and her activity 
was at the same time perpetuated.” 


These words of the Bavarian bishop suggest many other reflections 
besides those which it was intended to offer on the subject of indul- 
gences, and which it is impossible altogether to suppress, No one 
can read the proposed plan, or the reasons alleged for its necessity, 
without thinking that popery, notwithst anding all ‘the exertions which 
it is making for the recovery of lost empire, is at a very low ebb in 
the old Roman-catholic countries. A few years ago, in Austria, we 
saw a whole congregation, with the priest, forsake Romanism : only 
two years ago, some hundreds of the ‘T'yrolese followed their example ; 
and it is evident, from the means e mploye ‘d first to prevent their open 
profession of protestantism, and afterwards to ex xpel them, that the 
Romanist clergy feared that toleration of protestantism would be fol- 
lowed by a defection far more extensive. In Hungary, popery has 
lost its hold upon the affections of the people. The debates of the 
diet of 1833 shewed that the spirit of popery had fled ; the Hungarian 
nobility and gentry, as appears from their speeches, have ceased to 
regard protestants as heretics, and not a few denounced the perse- 
cuting spirit of popery. In Bavaria, it appears that a charity-school 
for the education of pauper children offers the only hope of recruiting 
the priesthood in its most ancient diocese,—a sure proof that that church 
occupies no very prominent place in the mind of the middle or higher 
orders. A little exhibition of the ancient intolerance and superstition 
will heighten this disaffection into disgust, and hasten the overthrow 
of Romanism; and, from whatever motive, it would seem that the 
court of Rome and its most active agents are determined that this 
exhibition shall not be wanting. How sad to think that, in many in- 
stances, Romanism will be exchanged for infidelity ; and how devoutly 
to be wished that a protestant episcopal ¢ hurch, like our own, might 
exhibit to the now wavering German Romanists an union of the pure 

faith with the apostolic constitution, a reverend and dignified exter- 
nal form combined with learning and orthodoxy. 

The revival of ancient abuses, however, is cotemporary with the 
display of the old spirit. The letter before us recals the public atten- 
tion to the doctrine of indulgences. The last leaf contains the rules 
of St. Willibald’s society, and the terms on which the indulgences are 
granted, and is therefore given entire in the following translation :— 


«“ Society IN HONOUR OF St. WILLIBALD, 


‘ For founding and supporting a Spiritual Educational Institution for Pastors 
of the Diocese of Eichstadt. 


“ (1) The object of this society is, by means of the contributions of 
members,— 
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“ (a) To erect a seminary for boys in the city of Kichstadt for 
the diocese, in which boys of the said diocese shall be gra- 
tuitously instructed and educated for the spiritual office ; 

«© (}) So to extend the already existing clerical seminary, that 
the seminarists may be gratuitously provided for, and their 
residence prolonged. 

«« (2) Every person who wishes to join this society pledges himself, 
as long as he chooses to continue a member of the same, 

“ (a) Daily to pray a Paternoster and an Ave Maria, with the 
addition— 

«“ «QO holy Willibald, pray for us, that the Lord of the 
harvest may send labourers into his harvest.’ 

“ (b) To contribute, weekly, one kreutzer. 

“ (3) Inasmuch as the intention of this society is, by means of 
prayer and voluntary contributions only, to found and support an 
institution of such great importance for the spiritual welfare of those 
belonging to the diocese; his papal holiness has been pleased, by a 
document bearing date the 19th June, 1837, in order to awaken the 
piety and liberality of the faithful, to grant to the members of this 
pious society, for ever, the following indulgences :— 

“ 1, PLENARY INDULGENCE— 

“ (a) On the day of joining the society ; 

“ (6) On the feast of St. Walburga, the Ist of May ; 

“ (c) On the feast of St. Willibald ; 

* (d) On the feast of St. Charles Boromeo : 

“ If on these days they penitently confess, receive the com- 
munion, and in their parish church devoutly pray for some 
time, and, according to the intention of our chief shepherd, 
the pope, for the concord of Christian princes, for the extir- 
pation of false doctrines, and the exaltation of the holy 
church ; 

‘‘(e) In the hour of de ath, if, after confession and the reception 
of the holy communion, they pronounce the most holy name 
of Jesus with the mouth, or at least in the heart. 

“II. An indulgence of a hundred days, as often as by their 
contribution, or any other way whatever, they advance the 
intended pious work, 

All these indulgences may be offered up also for the benefit 
of the deceased. 

“IIT. Besides which, every year, on the Octave of the Feast of 
St. Willibald, a solemn service for souls will be performed in 
the patron-angel-church at Kichstadt, for the benefit of the 
deceased members and benefactors of the society ; and every 
day an appointed prayer for all members and benefactors 
shall be offered up by _the inmates of the institution to be 
erected by the socie ty ; 

Now, from this document it is evident, in the first place, that the 
church of Rome considers indulgences as be neficial to souls in purgatory, 
and that such souls can he bought out at the rate of one kreutzer, or about 

e-third of a penny, per week. ‘This is indeed acknowledged in their 

the ological books; but, though not denied, it is carefully kept out of 
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sight in the popular books published to impose upon protestants. Thus, 
in the old edition of “ A Papist Misrepresented and Represented,” in 
the article on Indulgences (page 12) it is said— 


“‘ He (the papist) firmly believes that no sins can be forgiven without a frue 
and hearty repentance ; but that still there is a power in the church of granting 
indulgences, by which, as he is taught in his catechism, nothing more is meant 
than a releasing, to such as are fruly penitent, the debt of temporal punishment 
which remained due on account of those sins, which, as to the guilt and 
eternal punishment, had been already remitted by repentance and confession. 
For we see in the case of King David, 2 Samuel, xii. 1O—14, that the debt of 
the temporal punishment is not always remitted when the guilt of the sin is 
remitted; and as the church of God from the beginning was ever convinced of 
this truth, therefore, besides the hearty repentance and confession which she 
insisted upon in order for the discharge of the guilt of sin, she also re- 
quired severe penances (sometimes of three, seven, ten years, or more) for 
the discharge of the debt of the temporal punishment due to divine justice. 
Now the releasing or moderating, for just causes, these penalties incurred by 
sin, is called an indulgence.” 


Here is not one word said about purgatory or any punishment after 
death. Advantage is taken of the ambiguity of the expression, “ tem- 
poral punishment,” which a protestant is sure to understand of punish- 
ment in this life. ‘This punishment is also described as the three, 
seven, or ten years’ penance imposed by the church. In fact, the 
unwary protestant is led to believe that an indulgence is a mere relax- 
ation of a canonical sentence. In the new edition published at Mdin- 
burgh, 1836, and which has been extensively circulated, this false 
impression is strongly confirmed by the addition of the following 
note :— 


“ Thus, an indulgence, instead of being a pardon for sins past, present, or 
to come, is no pardon of sin in any shape, but merely a releasing of the tem- 
poral punishment due for sin after its guilt has been remitted. ‘ The catholic 
church (says (sic) the British catholic bishops, in their declaration) rejects 
with abhorrence the imputation, that by granting an indulgence she grants 
permission to commit sin, or a pardon for sins to come.’ The principal pro- 
testant churches have always claimed the privilege of inflicting penances upon 
their members, and have exercised the right of dispensing with them on certain 
conditions; in other words, they have adopted in part the canonical practice 
respecting indulgences. The following article in the canons of the church of 
England prescribes the mode of applying the money paid for indulgences :— 
‘ Neque fiat posthac solemnis penitentiz commutatio nisi rationibus, graviori- 
busque de causis, &c. Deinde quod mulcta illa pecuniaria vel in relevam pau- 
perum, vel in alios pios usus erogetur.’ (Articuli pro clero, 1584, Sparrow, 
p. 194.) The next article is, ‘ De moderandis quibusdam indu/gentits pro 
celebratione matrimonii,’ &c. (p. 195.) The indulgences were renewed in the 
synod held in London in 1597, (Sparrow, pp. 248, 252.) See also a canon 
(14) made in the synod of 1640, (Sparrow, p. 368.) ‘The cutty-stool is fami- 
liar to Scotch Presbyterians at least. It is described by Sir John Sinclair as 
a kind of pillory in a church, erected for the punishment of those who have 
transgressed in the article of chastity, and on that account are liable to the 
censures of the church. By the acts of the general assembly of the church of 
Scotland, persons so offending are ordained to stand, attired in sackcloth, in 
the church during divine service, for a succession of Sundays, varying in 
number according to the nature and frequency of the crime; but they may 
purchase a dispensation from this public act of penance, or, in other words, 
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may obtain an indulgence, by paying a sum of money to the kirk-session, for 
the use of the poor.”—(pp. 34—36.) 

Here the protestant is led to suppose that a popish indulgence is 
nothing different from the relaxation granted by the church of Eng- 
land, or by the kirk of Scotland. Punishment in the world to come is 
kept entirely out of sight; and a similar clever suppressio veri may be 
seen in the catechism published by Keating and Browne, London, 1819, 
at page 158, &c.; and in “ The Poor Man's C ontrov ersy,” pp. 7 9 
and 80. In their theological works, however, it is plainly taught, that 
this temporal punishment includes the torments of purgatory ; and in 
the Bavarian pastoral letter before us it is as clearly stated, that “ all 
jes ‘se indulgences may be offered up also for the benefit ‘of the de- 

ased.” It is therefore a base and unworthy imposition which is 
in those popular popish books practised upon unwary protestants. 
The doctrine of the church of Rome, so far from agreeing with that 
of protestants on this subject, is as different as it can possibly be; and 
the authors and circulators of these books can scarcely be regarded, 


even by the most extensive charity, in any other light than “that of 


men who have no religion, no love of truth, nor fear of God; but 
who, for mere temporal aud worldly purposes, desire to make prose- 
lytes, and for this purpose are ready deliberately to misrepresent the 
doctrines of the system which they profess. 

It is evident also that the pretence that an indulgence is in no sense 
a remission of sin is a mere quibble. That which the mass of man- 
kind care about is deliverance from the penal consequences of sin, and 
this is what they understand by forgiveness. Now here it is plainly 
promised that the torments of purgatory shall be remitted to those 
who fulfil the conditions propounded to the members of St. Willibald’s 
sp ‘ty ; that, therefore, which people in general desire as forgiveness 

s here offered them at a very cheap rate. The salvo whic h the 
c ete h of Rome employs,—namely, that an indulgence can be had only 
by those who are in a state of grace, —amounts in fact to nothing, for 
every one who dies in communion with the church is regarded as 
being in a state of grace; there is, therefore, just the same occasion 
given for gross abuse amongst the ignorant and uneducated. Such 
persons have here an encouragement to persevere in sin, for by con- 
fession and submission to the church they escape the eternal punish- 
ment; and if members of St. Willibald’s society, it is not necessary 
even to endure the pains of purgatory. 

The terms of these indulgences also afford full scope for the employ- 
ment of all the arguments used at the Reformation, It may be asked 
how the church knows who is in purgatory and who not, for without 
this knowledge the offering of indulgences for any particular deceased 
person seems rather out of place. It may also be fairly inquired why, 
if the Roman church has the power of delivering unhappy souls from 
purgatory, she does not proclaim a jubile e inthe regions of Hades, and 
that without money and without price? This new specimen certainly 
still conveys the old idea, that “ the treasure of the church” was given 
not for purposes of mercy, but as a mere measure of finance, as a 
capital wherewith to raise money, 
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A LASCO'S LITURGY. 
( Concluded from vol. xv., p. 580.) 


Ir was suggested in a former paper that Cranmer may have been made a 
tool of by other parties in obtaining for the foreigners resident in London 
an ecclesiastical establishment which he cannot have approved.* If 
the ordination of those admitted into their church made this probable, 
the opinions they were pledged to promulgate rendered it more so. 
Setting aside, however, the most important question that can be ad- 
dressed to a pastor in his office, “ By what authority doest thou these 
things, and who gave thee this authority ?’’—viewing the whole system 
merely as experimental, its working does not seem to have deserved 
applause nor imitation. Notwithstanding those talents for government 
which Cranmer admired in A Lasco, dissensions rent the community 
over which he presided, even in that short period which intervened 
between 1550 and the death of Edward. Notwithstanding the inquisi- 
torial and scandal-breeding process by which ministers of the word 
were elected,t one at least who passed the ordeal dishonoured his pro- 
fession ; and when the survivors of the original church, applying to 
Klizabeth for a renewal of their charter, only obtained a less ample 
settlement by electing Grindal superintendent, they quickly discovered 
that no such officer was requisite, and their notice of future bishops of 
London was confined to congratulatory addresses on their consecration.} 

Not more admirable is the tone of many passages in the book which 
contains their liturgy. The ill disguised contempt for our church, 
which too confidingly welcomed an intruder as a sister, appeared in 
A Lasco’s Prayer-book before it burst in invective from his pulpit. 
The complacent assumption that they, and they only, have -the un- 
doubted sense of scripture with them, which disfigures the worst 
theology of the puritans, is conspicuous in that production. On such 
and such points there is a variety of practice—some churches do one 
thing and some another—for them, they condemn none except where 
there are evident tokens of anti-christian superstition; but having 
freedom to choose among many ceremonies, and desiring to promote 
all possible edification, they had determined to be guided by the word 
of God. That those sacred oracles spoke a different language in their 
ear, and that of the Anglican reformers, the following extracts from 
their baptismal and communion services may suffice to prove ; at the 
same time it must be allowed, the differences will not always be found 
where more recent neologists would expect it. 

The former service is clear enough as to baptismal regeneration ; 
and although it appears sometimes to lose sight of the benefit done to 
the baptized in that conferred upon the universal church, there is no 


* The writer has seen it stated that Ridley remonstrated against this measure. 
He viewed this setting up of an imperium in imperio—altar against altar—in the 
same light with Grindal, under Elizabeth; and that which Laud abolished, he 
endeavoured to prevent. ‘The reference, however, has been mislaid, and the recol- 
lection must stand for as much as it is worth. 

t Strype, Mem. 11, i. 378. 

+ For an account of some endeavours to restore this church to the bishop of the 
diocese, see Life of Parker, ii, 77. 
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apparent intention to overstep the limits of orthodoxy. It commences 

with a satisfactory reference to the grace of baptism, and proceeds to 
state the qualifications expected from such as should bring their 
children to the font. ‘Then follows an admonition on the importance 
of duly administering this rite “ without any profanation of the divine 
institute.” It declares “ that baptism appertains not only to the pre- 
sent infants, but to the universal church—that we are cleansed by the 
cleansing of each other—that our purity flows from the communica- 
tion of C hrist's merit, glory, and justification, (afterwards explained as 
his imputed righteousness, and therefore, one would suppose, not com- 
municated.) This purity we are bound not to sully by returning to 
the filthiness of sin. ‘Then, having assigned reasons for infant baptism, 
the minister prayed :— 

“God Almighty and eternal, merciful Father, who hast taught us, 
by thine only son, Jesus Christ, our Lord, to call on thee in all our 
matters, and hast promised to hear us when we ask in his name; we 
beseech thee to look upon this assemblage of thy family, proceeding 
to administer the baptism instituted by thy Son, and on this our off- 
spring, presented to thee in the midst of our church, of which thou 
hast testified thou art is God; and it hath pleased thee to embrace 
and bless it. Will, by thy Holy Spirit, to govern us and our seed, so 
that we may increase from day to day more and more in the true and 
healthful knowledge of thee, and of ourselves, to the end that all may 
know that thou art truly our God and the God of our children ; and, 
likewise, that we and our seed may be thy people in Jesus Christ, thy 
well-beloved Son, with whom, and the Holy Spirit, thou livest and 
reignest one God in three persons, blessed for ever.” 

It was then publicly demanded of those who brought the children 
for baptism, especially the father—I. Whether they were the seed of 
the church—II. Whether they consented to the doctrine they had 
heard of baptism and its ministry, that our infants, who by nature are, 
like ourselves, children of wrath and death, being now embraced with 
us in the divine alliance by the love of C hrist, they ought to be sealed 
by the baptism instituted by Christ, which is the seal of justification 
and acce ptation—IIIl. W hether the ‘'y promised to instruct the children 
in the knowledge of God, These questions being affirmatively an- 
swered, the minister as spersed eac h child’s fore ‘head, and said,— 

« N., | baptize thee in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ sign thee and us all 
with the gift of regeneration and justification in Christ, by his Holy 
Spirit, unto eternal life.” 

The minister and congregation then joined in this thanksgiving :— 

“Oh Father Almighty, we render thee thanks by Jesus C hrist, thy 
Son, who, delivering us and our seed from death eternal, hast finally 
brought us to eternal life by the witness of baptism, ‘by the free 
cleansing of us all in the blood of thine only Son; we humbly beseech 
thee, by the same Son, that it may please thee henceforth to govern 
these infants, who are wholly thine 1 ry the witness of this baptism, and 
enrich them by thy salutary gift when they shall reach years of dis- 
cretion, so that they may reverently acknow ledge this thy bounty and 
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A LASCO’S LITURGY. 129 
eternal mercy towards them and us; and that finally they may live 
in all holiness and righteousness under the conduct of our universal 
king and bishop, who is with Thee and the Holy Spirit truly one, and 
eternal God blessed for ever.”’ 

An address by the minister, a psalm, and benediction, conclude this 
service. That for the communion is prefaced by a long essay, pointing 
out corruptions of the original institution ; assigning reasons for com- 
memorating it once in a month, and excluding all such as did not 
comply with certain conditions imposed on communicants; blessing 
God that they had abandoned all relics and mummeries of popery ; 
and since they had been spared the trouble of destroying the altar, 
that pious work having been accomplished previous to their taking 
possession of the church, they kept its purity inviolate, using neither 
mystical nor magic vestments, wax-candles, torches, copes, chasubles, 
nor surplices.* ‘This conduct it was needless to vindicate, since all good 
men knew that such things contributed nothing to the virtue of the 
sacrament; and, as they nourished pride and superstition, were better 
taken away. Sufficient for them was a table in the midst of the 
church, covered with a napkin, where the minister and people might 
sit and communicate. 

It would seem, however, that this was touching upon a tender 
point. There were even at this early period archetypes of ‘Travers, 
who chose to administer the sacrament, not as Christ did, but as they 
supposed he ought to have kept the passover, who induced their con- 
gregations to partake standing before the table, or in passing from one 
side to the other. ‘The matter was to be argued with them as well as 
those who instinctively knelt where they owned their Saviour’s especial 
presence, Still they had but one rule, A Lasco told them ; they were 
bound to follow their Lord's example in their ministry, and no one 
could deny that he sat at supper. It was right to believe that no 
action of his was performed in vain, and it would be asserting as much 
of his attitude if we did not learn of him to sit on this occasion, 
Sitting, moreover, was appropriate to the Christian sacrament, as stand- 
ing was at the passover. Christ regards us as friends; friends sit, 
servants stand at a banquet; finally, that this posture was positively 
enjoined in the words “do this in remembrance of me.” Surely it 
was unkind in Bucer, shortly after this was written, and before it was 
printed, to pronounce that we were not bound to imitate Christ's 
action, inasmuch as he lay down; even though he did not point out 
that this gesture was equivocal, and might signify social ease or 
prostrate devotion. 

Next follows a discourse on the duty of self-examination, concluding 
with threatenings of divine vengeance against those foreigners who 
should refuse to join themselves to the chartered church ; and then a 
catechism, which every one was required to learn and answer before 
communicating. How far any could have complied with this con- 
dition who felt that they were walking tremblingly by faith and not by 
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* For a specimen of A Lasco’s mode of arguing against these abominations, see 
Strype, Mem. II. ii. 34. 


Vou. XVI.—Angust, 1839. s 
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sight, or scrupled at an exposition of the apostles’ creed amplifying it 
with very doubtful matter, the writer would not determine ; but they 
who have clamoured loudest for liberty of conscience have not been 
so solicitous for extending it to others as to make it surprising that 
catechumens should have been forced to avow their sense of God’s Spirit 
upon them, leading them into all holiness—their belief that Christ 
suffered the torments of hell—-and in the invisibility of the church, the 
inseparable union between true faith and full assurance, the inde- 
fectibility of grace, and such like. 

When the sacrament was to be celebrated, a table having been 
arranged with four cups and three plates, a minister ascended the 
pulpit and preached, warning his congregation against attaching that 
Importance to the elements which belonged to the whole communion 
rite. He, or one of the elders, then prohibited any from partaking 
who had failed to give fifteen days’ notice of their intention, or to pre- 
sent themselves once to the elders. A prayer was then read by the 
minister, St. Paul’s account of the institution, and an admonition on 
the danger of unworthy receiving. He then, descending from the 
pulpit, joined those who were se ated at the table, repeate d the words 
from | ae. v., “Christ our passover, &e.,” and, (without any conse- 
crating prayer,) seating himself opposite the oe said, “The 
bread which we break is the communion of the body of Christ.” 
Then breaking the bread which lay in the larger, filling the smaller 
plates, and pouring out the wine, he partook of the former, and dis- 
tributed to those nearest him, saying, “ ‘Take, eat, and remember that 
the body of our Lord Jesus C hrist has been delivered unto death for 
you, on the tree of the cross, for the remission of all our sins.”” He 
then passed the plates down the table, and each helped himself. 

The wine was similarly administered ; and when one group had 
partaken, they rose, the minister alone remaining seated. While others 
were assembling to take their places, successive portions of the 16th 
chapter of St. John were read. When all had communicated, and 
were dismissed from the table, exhortations were given, and a thanks- 
giving, with which these extracts shall be concluded :— 

« Lord God, our heavenly Father, we render thanks to thy divine 
majesty by thy Son Jesus Christ, our Lord and Redeemer, that it hath 
pleased thee to call us, in thy Son, from the eternal death under 
“ “re we were included, by the cleansing of all our sins in his death, 
and by the freely given communication of his righteousness, merit, and 

victory ; re garding which alone in thine eternal fore ‘knowledge thou 
hast elected us, included in the body of the same, thy Son, unto eternal 
life before the foundations of the world; and that it hath pleased 


thee to give him unto us for our food and refreshment, because of 


our natural infirmity, which has need of continual re medics, by the 
ministry of thy divine word and the sacraments of the chure b, which 
he hath instituted, and we now, by thy grace, have practised. We 
acknowledge all these things to be the free gifts of thine ineffable 
bounty and divine compassion, which, without our de ssert, thou hast 
extended to us. We acknowledge, moreover, our own weakness and 
wretchediess, that we cannot of ourselves retain these thy gilts, nor 
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express our gratitude as we ought. As, therefore, casting ourselves at 
thy feet, we render thee thanks, most merciful Father, for these thy 
bendiite : so, in like manner, we humbly pray thee by the same, thy 
Son, that it may please thee to preserve in us, even unto the end, this 
our union in one body with the Lord Christ, which in thine eternal 
foreknowledge thou hast long since gr aciously begun, and vouchsafe to 
confirm us daily more and more in the faith thereof by thy Holy Spirit. 
So that, although of ourselves we can do nothing, henceforth we may 
find in our hearts the fruits of our faith in the renewal of our minds and 
affections ; and also declare it in some sort before thy church, by the 
duties of charity, that thy holy name may be truly sanctified among us, 
and honoured through all the earth, who, without this, art thyself alone 
in thy divine Trinity, one, very, and eternal God, blessed above all.’”’* 

The writer of this notice is reluctant to conclude without answering 
a question which, he apprehends, may have suggested itse If to some of 
his readers. W hy disturb the obscurity of a book containing so little 
to be admired and so much to be disapprov ed? His motive was 
this:—It has been said by very able scholars that there was at the 
time of the reformation a foreign party in the church which led the 
movement, and although not entirely trusted by the Anglican reformers, 
succeeded in obliterating much from our ritual which our spiritual 
rulers ought to have maintained. Others have replied, that if Bucer, 
Martyn, A Laseo, Fagius, Pollanus, Alexander, and the rest, could 
be said to form a party, the re formers always identified themse lves 
with it, and only in a few unimportant instances differed from thei in 
opinion, 

Now nothing seems more conclusive as to these statements than the 
production of this rival liturgy. Next to Bucer and Martyn, A Lasco 
was as much esteemed as any foreigner then resident in England. The 
testimonies to his ability and les arning were undeniable ; he lived in 
close intimacy with Hooper—frequent converse with the king and 
council—and his te mporary absence was publicly deplored by Latimer. 
To make his sojourn here as pleasant as possible, he was indulged not 
only with licence to eat meat himself, but to give dinner parties in 
Lent. He was appointed, and probab ly paid, as one of the commis- 
sioners for revising the ecclesiastical law,+ and few will doubt that, had 
it rested with the king, or the king’s professors of divinity, to decide, 
his liturgy would have been preferred to the Second as well as the First 
of Edward. What then can have prevented any attempt at intro- 
ducing it into the English church but the fact that it embodied senti- 
ments - disapprov ed by the chief reformers ?{ 
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* Some notice should be taken of another liturgy translated into Latin, and cir- 
culated in England by Valerandus Pollanus. It was printed at Strasburg. 1551, 
and used by a community of foreign artizans settled at Glastonbury under the arch- 
bishop’ s auspices, among whom the translator officiated as minister and superinten- 
dent. Of this chureh, he assures us, “ there was none purer, or that came nearer to 
that which was in the apostles’ times.” Without going the whole length with their 
self-satisfied pastor, it must be admitted their liturgy was better than A Lasco’s in 
its ceremonial. An account of itis given by Strype, Ecc. Mem. II. i. 379. 

t Eee. Mem. II. i. 499. 


t If indeed no uneaee was made. Just after the appearance of this liturgy, 
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If Cranmer, however, was faulty in this matter, great allowance 
should be made for him. He was a learned man, whose learning had 
led him to doubt much that his ignorance had received as truth; 
hence he may have been apt to overrate persons whose researches 
had produced more sweeping results than his own. He was a timid 
man ; and such characters have an instinctive reverence for boldness, 
as well as reluctance to appear distrustful of their own friends. He 
was a politic man, and earnestly strove to unite all protestants in one 
confession of faith; a noble attempt, which he would not render 
abortive by allowing it to be supposed that there were any essential 
differences between foreign establishments and our own—any elements 
of disunion which need prevent them from being bound together in 
one confession. It is by bringing forward not only what they did, but 
what they declined to do, that a fair estimate will be formed of our 
church’s great restorers—their longings for peace, as well as purity— 
their honest wishes for the approbation of good men, whom they mis- 
takenly supposed more free from local prejudices than themselves. 
Gratitude to the Disposer of human hearts will then take the place of 
a captious spirit. If we are not what we might have been, we would 
humbly thank Him who hath made and kept us not as other men are ; 
and not only pardon Ridley for his friendship to Cranmer, but Cranmer 
for befriending A Lasco. 


ALANUS MAGNUS. 
( Continued from p. 8. ) 


Tue works of Alanus divide themselvesinto two classes,—the one com- 
posed in the ordinary Latinity of the age, and upon topics of theology, 
which may be termed his Parisian style; and the other composed 
partly in verse, partly in a most florid African style of prose, and 
entirely belonging to the belles lettres, and not to the divinity of the 
school. These belong to his Cistercian style, and probably include his 
yet unprinted poem, * De Mundo Triplici. It is easy to perceive 
that the life and tastes of the author had undergone some changes after 
he had abandoned the chair of Paris. 

The first in order of his works is, On the Canticles, in which he 
endeavours to shew that the Virgin Mary is the object of Solomon’s 
mysterious allusions. “ Though the Canticles should be specially 
and spiritually referred to the church, they are more specially and 
more spiritually to be referred to the glorious virgin.’’"—Prolog. And 
the church itself is a type of the virgin, “ as being by grace the mother 
of Christ in her members,” p. 9. Seriatim doth he expound the 





SSS, 


Hooper, being brought into trouble by his refusal to wear the episcopal attire and 
take the oaths required at his consecration, was ‘* found anxious rather to prescribe 
some new course for general adoption than willing to tread in the beaten path.” 
Soames, Hist. iii. 566; and one part of this “ new course” was, “ that for every ten 
churches some good and learned superintendent should be appointed,”—a measure 


as to the success of which Rogers, another of the party, was equally sanguine. 
Foxe, 1419. 
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verses of the Song of Solomon, wresting and forcing the import of 
the words to his idea. If the teeth of the beloved are extolled, he 
says that “ by her teeth are signified the attainments of the virgin in 
the study of the holy scriptures,’ pp. 23—35. With less infelicity he 
comments on the words “ Exspoliavi me tunica. Quomodo induar 
illa ?” c. v., v. 3, saying, “ Hoe est quod legitur in Evangelio, ‘ Quo- 
modo fiet istud, quoniam virum non cognosco?’ id est, propositum 
cognoscendi non habeo,” &c., &c. But the whole effort is a warning 
sample of that fatal system in which Philo and Origen luxuriated, and 
which may, in the midst of a formal and dogmatic orthodoxy, open a 
private door to mere scepticism, by suggesting (in effect) that any 
words may mean anything. 

The treatise on the Six Wings* of the Seraphim is a work of un- 
qualified allegory, and therefore less exceptionable. Alanus explains 
the six wings to be Confession, Satisfaction, Carnal Purity, Mental 
Purity, Love of the Neighbour, and Love of God. Then he feigns, what 
holy writ has not stated, that each wing hath five feathers, and will 
have them represent so many virtuous qualities—thus inventing both 
text and commentary. For an instance, the five feathers of the wing 
Confession are, Truth, Entirety, firmness, Humility, and Simplicity. It 
is curious to reflect that these illustrations, as irksome as they are insub- 
stantial, the vision of one sleeping and dreaming that he sees a shadow, 
upon which no mind can now dwell with a moment's patience, once 
earned reputation and conferred delight. ‘ Have you read the master’s 
new book on the wings of the seraphim ?” was one day the general 
buz of ever-buzzing Paris. 

The Summa de Arte Preedicatoria is a book of normal instruction, 
of some interest, as shewing what was the teaching of the famous 
Parisian University under one of the earliest of its doctors. It con- 
tains forty-eight heads, or topics of preaching, on all of which the 
young clergyman is furnished with texts of scripture, arguments, and 
illustrations, and often with technical divisions. Alanus takes a liberal 
view of profane studies and the ancient heathen writers, advising his 
pupils to cultivate them; and in borrowing from them whatever was 
innocent and useful, to consider themselves as the Hebrews amicably 
despoiling the Egyptians, and adorning their temple with the wealth of 
Hiram the Tyrian, p. 104. His whole scheme and idea of preaching 
is one of exhortation and dehortation, the word of commination and 
of promise, and not one of lecturing upon topics of doctrine, —to which 
latter he scarcely alludes. Whenever our pulpits are appropriated to 
the word of exhortation and rebuke, and the science of theology is in 
great measure reserved to the school-room, the professional lecture- 
room, and the student’s library, our churches will gain much in 
holiness. ‘The perusal of this work suggests that the scholastic system 
was not yet entirely dominant at Paris, and that the purer vein of 
Bernard was not completely extinguished by the fashion of Abelard 
and others. Eleven sermons of his own exemplify the taste of Alan, 
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S Erroneously entitled ‘* De Sex alis Cherubim.” In his Liber Sententiarum, c. 4, 
there isa mystical essay on the Wi ings of the Cherubim. 
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which, like Bernard’s, leans more to mystical allegorism than to 
scholasticism. 

The like conclusion may be drawn from his Liber Poenitentialis, 
another normal work, and a guide to young confessors, full of sound 
advice, with little of school pedantry. ‘The books of common-places 
called Sententie and Dicta Mirabilia may be mentioned with some 
general commendation, 

The Book of Proverbs, or Parabole, in Elegiac verse, is more 
suited for modern popularity than anything else he has written, and 
is the only composition in verse, or allied to elegant letters, that seems 
to be long to his Parisian life. The following lines may exemplify the 
simplicity and ease of this agreeable production— 


** Nunquam formose cecidissent meenia Trojzx 
Ni coeptus fuerit quo cecidere labor. 
Incipiat, quicunque cupit bonus et pius esse. 
‘ Dimidium facti, qui bene ceepit, habet.’ 
Quomodo fiet opus, nisi primitis incipiatur. 
Omnia principium constat habere suum ?” 


His work De Naturis Animalium, of which John ‘Trittenheim and 
others speak, is said by several authors to be the second of the books 
upon animals printed in the Opera HugonisaSancto Victore. but no 
opportunity has occurred of seeing the work so entitled. The most 
remarkable zoological fact which the present writer has collected from 
Master Alan is the following— Lamia virgineas habent facies suas 
sed pedes equinos.”"—De Art. Predic., p. 5A. 

It is unnecessary to say anything here of his books against the reli- 
gious sectaries of his age, because it is intended to speak rather fully of 
them anon. ‘The whole of his Parisian works present a character of 
decorum, moderation, and virtue. 

In this place it may be well just to enumerate the profane authors 
with who he either expresses or manifestly evinces his acquaintance, 
They are (as far as the writer has observed) Lucretius, Cicero, Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, Seneca, Persius, Lucan, Statius, Claudian, Symmachus, 
Sidonius Apollinaris, Donatus, Boethius, and Papilianus* Philosophus. 
Of the Greeks, Aristotle, Kuclid, Porphyry, and Ptolemy ; and of the 
Arabies, Albumazar; but these latter, beyond doubt, from the trans- 
lationst merely. His Parisian prose is in the best style of the middle 
Latinity, and has all the freedom and energy which so agreeably dis- 
tinguish it from the compositions of modern scholars. If some classical 
hiceties were neglected, it was yet a language thoroughly known both 
to write and speak. It was not a patchwork of “ vix et ne vix,”’ 
* certo certius,’” “si quis alius,” “ purus putus,’” “ pedibus ire,” “ infi- 
cias ire,” and other such scraps of diction. But if it flowed lutulent 
at times, it flowed in its strength as from a natural source, and was 





* These words are cited from him in De Arte Preedic., c. 36. Si nune alterum 
pedem tenerem in sepulero, adhuc aliquid addiscere vellem. Can the jurist 
Papinian be signified ? 


t Of Porphyry, that by Boethius ; and of Aristotle, those which were condemned 
by the synod of Paris in 1209, 
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not spurted forth every minute with the jerking and laboured motion 
of the pump handle. 

His later, or Cistercian compositions, exhibit a melancholy change 
of character; and, as to the prose, of style. 

The Planctus Nature is a composition on the style and structure 
of which, were it not for the revolting nature of its subject, it would be 
well worth while to offer some observations. It may, however, be 
sufficient to remark concerning it, that he betrays too clearly a mind 
given up to itself, from which some restraining power had departed, 
and totally change d from that mind which had expressed such precepts 
of modesty, piety, and wisdom, in the Poenitential, pp. 185, 6. 

The misgivings excited by this composition will be confirmed to the 
utmost by the most memorable of Alan’s works, the Anticlaudianus, 
an heroic poem, in nine books and 4237 verses; in which may be dis- 
cerned, under certain disguises, both Arianism and worse aberration. 
A commentary* upon this extraordinary work by one Radulphus de 
Longo Campo is said to exist among the MSS. of Baliol college. 

Why this poem was so entitled its author does not furnish the 
slightest hint in a wordy prose preface of some length. ‘The work con- 
tains no apparent animadversion upon, Opposition to, or allusion to, 
anything that the poet Claudian is ever known to have said or done. 
Aud it is hard to conceive what other Claudian} can be in question. 
The explanation that has been most current is, that Alan wrote in 
opposition to the sentiment with which Claudian’s books against 
Rufinus commenced. ‘That sentiment was,that the undue distribution 
of worldly bliss, the prosperity of the wicked, and tribulations of the 
righteous, rendered doubtful the existence of a superintending Provi- 
dence. Whether nine books of hexameters were requisite to refute 
an opinion of Claudian which he himself declares in his twentieth line 
he had entirely ceased to entertain, would be Alan’s look-out. But 
at any rate we might expect that, either in his preface or in some one of 
his verses, he would allude to that error, and endeavour to refute it, 
and ‘ vindicate the ways of God to man.” Alas! he does not.t 
The preface contains not a single religious sentiment, nor even one 
word from which we could surmise the existence of religion or a God, 

unless it be in styling his work “ Theophanie coelestisemblema.” But 
it is filled with mysterious philosophical boastings. “ Let not them 
who are still v agient in the cradles of inferior teaching, and at the 
nurse’s breast, dare to take offence at this work. Let not those who 
profess to militate in higher knowledge try to derogate from it. Let 
not them presume to reject it whose heads are uplifted to the heaven 


* Leyser Poet. Med. Aevi, p. 1021. 

t+ Claudian, surnamed Mamercus, of Vienna, in Gaul, wrote a Treatise on the Soul, 
and is thought to have composed the Litany. But there is nothing about him in the 
Auticlaudian. 

t An old preface, or argument, asserts the full title to have been ** Anticlaudianus 
de Antirufino,” beeause the hero is aman contrarius Rufino ; which we need not hesi- 
tate to reject as nonsense. For how is that against Claudian? or why is Claudian 
in the wrong to expose the vices of Rufinus, because another man may be exempt 
from those vices ? 
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of philosophy. For in it the sweetness of the literal sense will charm 
the youthful mind—the moral instruction will imbue the more ad- 
vanced understanding—and the acute subtlety of the allegory will 
sharpen the intellect that is attaining to perfection. Therefore let them 
be excluded from approaching this work who, devoted to the sole 
mirrors of the senses, are not guided by the steps of reason,—who, fol- 
lowing the sole image of sensuality, seek not the truth of reason, lest 
that which is holy should be cast to the dogs, and the pearl be de- 
stroyed by the trampling of swine, and the majesty of secrets be dis- 
honoured by divulging them to the unworthy.” This may serve asa 
prologue to anything, and more especially to any mischief; but it 
bears no sort of reference to the equity of God’s moral government, 
And the whole poem (if it be not at bottom atheistical) is totally de- 
void of any such argument or object. None of those who have offered 
this explanation have attempted to support it by quotations. And 
labricius* was driven to conjecture that it was the Greek dyre in 
avrWeoc, as it were “ equal to Claudian.”’” The impossibility of ex- 
plaining the name proves that the poet himself, the depository of his 
own hidden thoughts, and no subsequent editors, gave his work that 
name. 

Some years ago, in hours of academic leisure, the author of these 
pages, seeing there remained no hopes of an answer to this enigma 
from without, took a fancy to try if any could be found within it. 
Since no man could explain it, peradventure it would explain itself. 
By reducing the word Anticlaudianus to its elements, and then recom- 
posing it in the way of anagram, it presently yielded the words 
ALANUS UNI DICAT, Alan dedicates this work to the One. Many idle 
fancies meet with an acceptance they ill deserve. And for that very 
reason we are often led to underrate the strength of moral evidence, 
and forget the Jaws of probability. If it be 1000 to 1 against your 
meeting a Turk in Cockspur Street at a given hour, and if it be the 
same chance against your meeting a man with a ‘wooden leg, the 
chance against your then and there mee ting a Turk with a wooden 
leg, whic h combines the two contingencies, is not 2000 to 1, but 
999,999 to 1. How many books shall we find of which the titte 
neither has any reference to the contents nor can be explained on an 
principle ? Few, if any others. How many, of which the title fur- 
nishes a perfect and rational anagram ? Few again, if any. Both 
circumstances combining, lead us on to moral certainty. The title, 
thus unravelled, sounds fair enough. There is One to whose glory 
all things on earth should be done, and all dedicated. But, alas! there 
were two doctrines of unity,—that which acknowledged one God, and 
not many, as the heathens imagined ; and that by which Arians, Maho. 
metans, ‘and psilanthropists, denied the mysteries of the holy eatbalic 
faith. It is easy enough to judge of w hich kind that unitarianism was 
which buried its profession of faith in a riddle, there to lie undiscovered 
for six hundred years. We now apprehend clearly enough by what 
inward w orkings Alanus was driven from Paris, and his lecture on the 
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Trinity to the sheepfolds of Citeaux, and “ the majesty of secrets is dis- 
honoured,” 

In the Anticlaudian, Nature is the prime agent. She summons a 
council of the Virtues at her mansion, which is in a sort of terrestrial 
paradise, and informs them that she is much grieved at the defective and 
unhappy state of her handywork, (the creation,) a remedy for which 
she had long sought, and could discover but one. To that one great 
work she invites them promptly, cautiously, and diligently, to apply 
their united efforts. It is as follows, and the expressions deserve all 
our attention :— 

‘* Nostrorum crimen operum redimatur in uno, 
Unius probitas multorum crimina penset, 
Unaque quamplures exterminet unda lituras. 
Non terra fwecem redolens, non materialis, 
Sed divinus homo, nostro molimine terras 
Incolat, et nostris donet solatia damnis, 
Insideat ceclis animo, sed corpore terris ; 

In terris humanus erit, divinus in astris ; 
Sic homo, sieque Deus fiet, sic factus uterque 
Quod neuter.” 

One man, blending divine with human attributes, is to repair the cor- 
ruption and misery of human nature ; his one righteousness is to make 
satisfaction for the sins of all ; and that, in the twelfth century from the 
blessed nativity, yet remained to be done, and done by the contrivance 
or molimen of Nature and her Virtues. ‘The virtue Prudentia approves 
the scheme of Natura, saying that it offers a remedy to our ills, “ affert 
nostris medicamina morbis,” but acknowledges her ine apacity to judge 
of so arduous an affair as the creation of a perfect human soul, and 
refers the question to the higher judgment of Ratio. The virtue Ratio 
confirms their opinion in the following passage of most sinister aspect :— 

‘* Approbo, propositum laudo, molimen adoro, 
Ut novus in mundo peregrinet Lucifer in quo 
Nullius labis occasus nubilet ortum. 


Sol novus in terris oriatur, cujus in ortu 
Sol vetus occasus proprios lugere putetur,” 


Who is the “ sol vetus’’ that is to hide his diminished head before the 
man-god of Nature and the Virtues? I fear two answers cannot easily 
be found. In this passage we should also observe that Lucifer does 
not mean the morning star, but the spirit who led Eve to the gnosis of 
good and evil, as may be seen from another passage in the fourth book, 
on the fall of Satan :— 


‘* Jam servit qui liber erat, mendicat abundans 
Qui fuit, exilium patitur qui primus in aula 
Regnabat, patitur ponas a rege secundus, .. . 
Carlestis sic stella cadit, sic Lucifer ortis 
Nescius, occasu premitur, sic civis Olympi 
Exulat ejectus, nec temperat® exulis omen.” 


A new Lucifer is to come among men, and teach them, with better 
auspices and success than him who was accursed and fell from heaven. 








* And soothes by no hope of restoration his forebodings of future exile. 


Voi. XVI.— August, 1839. T 
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188 ALANUS MAGNUS. 


So much may be deduced from Ratio’s expressions. But she suggests 
that the sanction of God is necessary to give effect to Nature’s plans, 
and proposes that her sister Prudentia, alias Phronesis, should go upon 
an embassy to the Almighty to obtain his aid and approbation. ‘The 
whole assembly applaud the proposal, except Prudentia herself, who 
cannot at once consent to go on such an errand, or, as Alan beauti- 
fully says— 

“ Fluctuat hae, se nolle negat, nec velle fatetur.”’ 


Concordia comes forward, and, in a long oration, pleads with the 
reluctant virtue to comply with the wish of all her sisters, and prevails 
upon her. But a chariot is wanting, in which she may be able to tra- 
verse the air and the heavens, “ arcanaque regna Tonantis.” Seven 
virgin sisters, the seven liberal arts or sciences, Grammar, Logic, 
Rhetoric, Arithmetic, Music, Geometry, and Astronomy, lend their aid, 
and fabricate the various portions of the chariot, which Concordia fits 
together. Ratio yokes to the chariot five horses, which are the five 


senses, and takes the reins to drive them. They pass the spheres of 


air and fire, the seven planetary spheres, and the firmament. Further 
than this the horses are afraid to penetrate— 


“ dominaque repugnant 
Effrenes, ultraque negant servire jubenti.” 


But, fortun: itely, they have by this time approached the station of 


the celestial v irgin The ologia. And here is the place where Alanus 
first introduces the dissimulation so necessary to obtain currency and 
toleration for this production, For here he expressly acknow ledges 
the Deity of the Christians, “One in substance, trinal in persons. % 

‘The Son, from God the Father, is one God and the same, first from 
fies light from light...and the Spirit is the love, the concord, and the 
form of both.” But perhaps it is not without a purpose that Master 
Alan here enlarges so strongly on the inapplicability of all words and 
preedicates to God. The ologia makes manifest— 


* Qualiter ipse Deus in se capit omnia rerum 
Nomina, qu non ipsa Dei natura recusat ; 
Cuncta tamen mediante tropo, dictante figura, 
Sustinet, et voces puras sine rebus adoptat, 

Ens justum sine justitia, vivens sine vita,” &c. 

‘These remarks are not altogether irreligious or unphilosophical in 
themselves, and relate to a subject which requires more cautious hand- 
ling, but which should always be had in mind. Here, however, they 
come in with suspicious aptitude, to get rid of © the mere words which 
he had adopted without the things signified.” 

Natura explains her design to Theologia, and her wish to obtain 
from God a soul endowed with all perfections— 

‘* Que, carnis vestita toga, sic visitet orbem, 
Quod facinus redimat pietas virtusque reatum.” 


Theologia agrees to conduct her into the divine presence, on con- 
dition that she leaves her chariot and other horses, and mounts upon 
the back of her second horse, Auditus. In this manner she enters the 
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empyreum, where she finds the angelic powers, the saints, and the 


blessed Mary— 
“ que proprium pariendi lege pudorem 
Non pendens matris meruit cum virgine nomen,” 


This passage is written in the tone and language of piety, and closes 
the fifth book with an ample eulogy of Christ. 

The virtue Phronesis is soon overpowered and stupified by the 
splendours of the empyrean heaven, and falls into a trance, or ecstasy, 
between sleep and waking. But I ‘ides, at the instance of Theologia, 
comes to her aid, resuscitates her by a draught of some exquisite 
potion, and exhibits to her all the mysteries of religion reflected on a 
mirror; especially the miraculous conception, and the incarnation of 
the Word. The Virtue endeavours to reconcile these things to the 
principles of reason and logic, but finds them at variance, “ logice videt 
argumenta jacere,” and therefore resigns herself entirely to the guidance 
and teaching of Fides. Although this may be a sound form of words, 
it is, nevertheless, an ambiguous one, and capable of cutting either 
way. Prudence, being admitted into the presence of God, opens her 
embassy ; and in the name of Natura she complains of the “ lapsus ca- 
dentis mundi,”’ and that the world lies in sin and darkness; and sets 
forth her desire to form one perfect man— 


** Quo veteres operum posset pensare ruinas,” 


who should put an end to all vice and excess, and be a glorious example 
of every excellence, 
‘* Ut saltem mundo sidus prefulguret unum.” 


Natura undertakes to make the body, but acknowledges that God 
only can make a soul, and implores that good office at his hands. 

Let us pause a few moments to recapitulate. Natura (described as 
a subordinate, but as a creating, and never as a created power,) in- 
vents, and the virtues, being the energies of the human mind, concur 
in, the scheme of setting up a saviour and redeemer for the restitu- 
tion of all things on earth. The Deity is not acquainted with the 
matter, and no part of the affair is suggested or inspired by him. It 
is, however, admitted that the work of Nature cannot prosper without 
obtaining the supernatural aid of the Most High. There, at least, is a 
sound of theism. But is it genuine theism? Is the divine aid to be 
really obtained by the natural virtues, or only to be given out and 
pretexted ? Let us see. The Deity could only be approached and 
conversed with through the medium of Theologia. And we have 
therefore to inquire how theology is to be attained. Not by means of 
the holy scriptures, not by the voice of the holy church throughout the 
world ; no, nor yet by means of some new and special reve ‘lation to be 
sent from Heaven. The human energies are to attain to the required 
theology in the chariot of the seven encyclic sciences, that is, by the 
mere art and i ingenuity of human learning. ‘Those men whose intel- 
lect, approaching to perfection, is worthy of the majesty of secrets, or 
(to speak in humbler phrase) who can smell a rat, will scarcely fail to 
recognise the mystery which, working upon all the deceivableness of 
unrighteousness, shall almost deceive even the elect. 
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The Omnipotent graciously receives the suggestions of Prudentia ; 
and even condescends to say that he had himself for some time been 
thinking of the very same thing. “ If,’ continues he, “ I were to visit 
the crimes and vices of the world according to its desert, a second flood, 
without an ark, would overwhelm the mountains, or strange fire would 
consume all mankind, or plagues of sickness would eradicate the plague 
of sin. But, moved by prayers and compassion, | will find a milder 
remedy (meliora dabo medicamina mundo.) A spirit sent down from 
heaven to earth shall sojourn upon the terrestrial globe, and, received 
into the flesh, shall reside as a guest in the house of clay. ” Then 
Noys, or Nove, prepares an idea of the required soul,—being at the same 
time the exact antitype of God, and the type of the intended soul— 


“ Numinis exemplar, humana mentis ideam,” 


in the perfect similitude of which idea God creates the soul, and seals 
it with his seal, and straightway 
“ totas usurpat imago 
Exemplaris opes loquiturque figura sigillum.” 

The soul thus created is anointed by Noys with the oil of perfect 
holiness, and given into the hands of the embassadress of Nature. 
This termination of her mission seems to justify what has been said, 
that Arianism, under certain disguises, might be found in this work. 
kor this being, of an unknown and created substance, but in all things 
a perfect exemplar of God, is scarcely different from To ‘'Opowy of the 
Arian confession. ‘The Antichrist, it seems, is to be a more orthodox 
impostor than Alan's imagination aspired to produce, since he will 
« shew himself that he is God.” 

Natura, upon receiving the perfect soul, immediately proceeds to 
create a body for it, endowed with all corporeal pe rfections, including 
the greatest fascinations of beauty, wantonly and profanely described. 


** Spirat in hae forma Narcissus, et alter Adonis 
Spirat in hic specie quam si Venus altera rursum 
Cerneret in solitum decurreret illa furorem.” 

Concordia, with the aid of Arithmetica and Musica, unites the soul 
to the body. Pudicitia, Ratio, Honestas, Honor, Prudentia, the seven 
encyclic sisters, Theologia, Pietas, and Fides, endow the new-made 
man with their respective gifts. The second Adonis i is rigidly debarred 
from all acquaintance with the daughter of Dione— 


“ fluctusque libidinis a se 
Depellit vincitque fuga non marte Dionen.” 


sut, in order that his spirit may not pine away from vacancy of 
the affe «tious, Fides exhorts him to find some devoted friend of his 
OWN seX i— 
‘* Querat, quem vero sic complectatur amore 

Illes que fide, quod amor lucretur amorem 

Alterius, referatque novos novus alter amores. . 

Querat cui possit totum se credere, velle 

Declarare suum, totamque exponere mentem.” 


This idea was deeply rooted in the poet’s mind, for when we were 
first introduced to Concordia she had on a robe adorned with figures, 
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not of Hector and Andromache, or Baucis and Philemon, but of 
David and Jonathan, Theseus and Pirithous, Tydeus and Polynices, 
Nisus and Euryalus, and Pylades and Orestes. The perfect man was 
also endowed by Nobilitas with the advantages of rank and high birth ; 
and Fortuna was willing to shower upon him unbounded riches, if 
Ratio had not forbidden it, lest his mind should be enervated by the 
possession of them. 

Meanwhile Alecto and Discord, with all the Vices, levy war against 
him, and he marches against them at the head of all the Virtues, and 
entirely defeats them. After this victory, a blissful millennium, or state 
of paradise, is established upon the whole earth, under his government. 

Upon the whole, we can discover in these eloquent and vigorous 
compositions no clear traces of a true theism ; and the Unus in d/anus 
Uni Dicat is probably but the mundane deity of pantheism. Every- 
thing seems to begin and end with Natura and Genius ; and whatever 
is above them, to be little more than words and figment. But the 
scheme suggested by him was probably no idle sport of an unsettled 
and depraved imagination, but a guarded attempt to forward a trans- 
action which was at that time avowedly dreaded, and considered im- 
minent by the pious, and no doubt equally desired by infidels and 
maleontents—viz., the advent of the Antichrist. The most celebrated 
and confident prophet of that approaching catastrophe, the Abbé 
Joachim of Calabria, was a contemporary of Alanus Magnus, and 
departed this life but one year before him—viz., in a.p. 1201. 

( To be continued.) 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT.* 
(Continued from p. 31.) 


‘Tuk entire breaking up of the “ Cabal” was to the satisfaction of all 
good men throughout the kingdom; the design of bringing in popery 
under the mask of toleration and indulgence was seen through, and 
the zeal of the church and nation for their religion was not to be sup- 
pressed or tampered with. Yet, in the ministry that succeeded, the 
church, it would appear, did not gain anything substantial, so far as 
regards the consulting of her spiritual rulers in the appointments to her 
higher vacancies. It had been found impossible to remove the Duke 
of York; and Danby, in consequence, was obliged to adopt a course of 
Inanceuvre and explanation, which might disguise, at every step, the 
real tendency of measures by which he was endeavouring, in spite of 
court intrigue, to carry on a protestant government. And the “ new 
imethods” to which he had to turn, in conjunction with such allies as 


* Errata—Page 27, line 8, before “ had” insert “ he.” 
‘ . . . ts » 
Supra, notes, bottom line, for “ vol. xiv.” read ** vol. xv. 
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the Duke of York, now a declared papist, and Lauderdale, a presby- 
terian at heart, though now, for policy, ‘ at the head of the church 
party” in Scotland, were anything but favourable to the real interests 
of the church, or the natural influence of its spiritual heads. It was by 
the skilful management of a majority in the house of commons that 
Danby hoped to bring things round. “ He had been always among 
the high cavaliers; and,” according to Burnet’s account, “ missing pre- 
ferment, he had opposed the court much, and was one of Lord Cla- 
rendon’s bitterest enemies.”* He was one of those “ members of the 
house of commons” who, when Clarendon was on the eve of his fall, 
“ were brought to the king, and assured him, that, upon his restora- 
tion they intended both to have raised his authority, and to have in- 
creased his revenue, but that the Earl of Clarendon had discouraged 
it;"+ and he now “ set up to be the patron of the church party, and 
of the old cavaliers.” “ It was said, the king had all along neglected 
his best and surest friends; so a new measure was now taken up, of 
doing all possible honours to the memory of King Charles IL., and to 
all that had been in his interests;’$ and, in following out this policy, 
“he took a different method from those who were in the ministry 
before him. They had taken off the great and leading men, and lett 
the herd as a despised company, who could do nothing because they 
had none to head them. But Lord Danby reckoned that the major 
number was the surer game; so he neglected the great men, who, he 
thought, raised their price too high; and reckoned that he could gain 
ten ordinary men cheaper than one of these.”§ This, we should ex- 
pect, would naturally lead to popular appointments in the church ; but 
it would be necessary, withal, that the minister should have the full 
credit of them. And Lord Danby “ had a peculiar way to make his 
friends depend on him, and to believe he was true to them.”|| He 
was, probably, more true to them than this statement of Burnet’s 
would imply; but it was, throughout, a system of political management 
which could not but lead to apparent insincerity. Patronage was to 
be disposed of in a way that would satisfy the church party generally, 
and yet might be explained to the private satisfaction of a counter in- 
fluence at court ;{ but, above all things, it would be desirable, if 
possible, to find candidates for preferment who, with the “ good 
qualities’’** which would make the appointments popular with church- 
men and the protestant party generally, were of a character suffi- 
ciently compliant to suit the purposes of the minister. Such, how- 
ever, certainly was not one at least of those whom Danby raised to the 
bench—Fell, Dean of Christ Church, whose name only is mentioned 
in the extracts following; inasmuch as a mere notice of the chief 
incidents in his life seems injustice to so remarkable a character. His 
unbending integrity of principle was not less strongly marked than 





* Burnet’s Own Time, vol. i. p. 391, (ed. 1818.) 
t Ibid. p. 280, [Anno 1667. ] 3 Ibid. p. 417, (sup. cit. p. 30.) 
$ Ibid. pp. 428, 9. | Ibid. p. BOT. 
See the passage from Burnet, quoted above (p. 31 ad fin.) in reference to 
Compton's appointment to the see of London, 

** Vide sup. ibid, 
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the “ great strictness” of his life, his earnest “ devotion,” and deep 
“learning.” Even Burnet, who has noticed these striking features in 
his character, speaks of him as of one who “ was, indeed, in all respects, 
a most exemplary man ;” and who, “ as he was among the first of our 
clergy that apprehended the design of bringing in popery, so was one 
of the most zealous against it.’* He was marked out, indeed, as 
“ the most zealous man in his time for the church of England.” 


[K. CHartges IIl.—Arcueisnor Sneivon concluded.) ‘“ Anno 1675, 
April 18, Ralph Brideoak, D.D., was consecrated Bishop of Chichester by 
the archbishop, assisted by Richard York and Peter Ely, in Lambeth chapel ; 
and, at the same time, William Lloyd, D.D., was consecrated Bishop of 
Llandaff. 

“ Anno 1675, June 27, Thomas Barlow, D.D., was consecrated Bishop of 
Lincoln, in the Bishop of Ely’s chapel, in Holborn, by commission from the 
archbishop ..... 

‘* In the same year, Aug. 29, James Fleetwood, D.D., was consecrated Bishop 
of Worcester, by John Rochester, the archbishop’s commissioner for the pur- 
pose, assisted by Peter Ely, &c. . . . in the church of St. Peter, Broad Street, 
(alias St. Peter Poor) London. 

“ [1675-6] . . . John Fell was consecrated Bishop of Oxford, Feb. 6, by 
George Winchester, the archbishop’s commissioner for that purpose, assisted 
by Henry London, &c.... . in the chapel belonging to the Bishop of Win- 
chester’s palace at Chelsea, in Middlesex. 

“ Anno 1676, Nov. 12, Thomas Lamplugh, D.D., was consecrated Bishop of 
Exeter, by Henry London, the archbishop’s commissioner, assisted by Seth 
Sarum, &c. . . . in the archbishop’s chapel at Lambeth. 

“These are all the consecrations | meet with in this archbishop’s time, who, 
having filled his see with great honour and reputation for above fourteen years, 
died in his palace at Lambeth, on Friday, Nov. 9, 1677, in the 80th year of 
his age.” 

“ Ralph Brideoake, son of Richard Brideoake . . . was admitted a student 
in Brasen-nose college, the 15th of July, 1630, aged sixteen years, took one 
degree in arts, and, determining soon after, his disputations did so much please 
Dr. Pink, warden of New college, then vice-chancellor of the university, that 
he forthwith, upon inquiry that his condition was mean, made him a pro- 
chaplain of the said New college. In 1636, he, among many others, was 
actually created master of arts, by virtue of his majesty’s letters, dated at 
Oxon, he being then accounted a good Grecian and poet; but, having nothing 
to keep up the degree of Master, only his employment in the said college, he 
became curate of Wytham, near Oxon, . . . and corrector of the press in 
Oxon. In which last employment, happening to correct a book of Dr. Thomas 
Jackson, president of C. C. College, to whom he had often access, that 
Doctor had such an affection for him that, upon the vacancy of the free-school 
at Manchester, founded by Bishop Hugh Oldham (of which the president of 
the said college for the time being is patron) he forthwith gave the govern- 
ment of it to him. So that, being soon after settled there, he, by his interest 
and great forwardness, became chaplain to the Earl of Derby, whom and his 
family he much pleased; and when Latham-house, in Lancashire, belong- 
ing to the said count, was besieged by the forces belonging to parliament, he 
was all the time in it, and did good service. When the king’s cause declined, 
he stuck close to the said family, and managed, as ’tis said, most of the estate 

belonging to it. In 1651, his lord, James, Earlof Derby, being engaged for 
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* Burnet’s Own Time, vol. ii. p. 319, (ed. 1818.) 
t Le Neve’s Archbishops of Canterbury, pp. 189, 190. 
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King Charles the Second at Worcester fight and before, he was, after the loss 
of the day, taken by the parliamenteers in Cheshire; whereupon he being like 
to lose [his] life, this his chaplain, Mr. Brideoake, with others, were desired to 
solicit the grandees at Westminster to save him; and William Lenthall, the 
speaker of the house of commons, being much plied by the said chaplain with 
more than ordinary reason and application, Lenthall thereupon (when he saw 
nothing could save his lord’s life) finding him to be a man of parts and busi- 
ness, made him his own proper chaplain, and soon after Preacher of the Rolls 
in Chancery-lane: which act of his, though noble and generous, yet he was 
clamoured at, and gained the ill will of divers members of parliament, for his 
entertaining openly, and afterwards preferring, a malignant, as they termed 
him. Soon after, by Lenthall’s endeavours, he became vicar of a market town 
in Oxfordshire called Witney, where being settled, he preached twice every 
Lord's day, and in the evening catechised the youth in his own house, outvy- 
ing in labour and vigilancy any of the godly brethren in those parts. He 
also, by his patron’s means, got the rectory of the said place (which had been 
leased out) to be annexed to the rectories in Oxford diocese; and, not long after, 
he was made minister of St. Bartholomew’s, near the Royal Exchange, in 
London, where, in holding forth, preaching, and laying about him in the 
pulpit, he equalled any of the holy brethren of that city. On the 14th of 
March, 1659, he was appointed one of the commissioners by act of parliament 
for the approbation and admission of ministers of the gospel after the presby- 
terian mode; but, that act soon after vanishing upon the approach of his 
majesty’s restoration, he, by his unwearied diligence and application was 
made chaplain to his majesty, installed canon of Windsor, in the place of Dr. 
Thomas Howell, Bishop of Bristol (several years before dead) on the 11th day 
of July, and actually created D.D. in the beginning of August following, 
anno 1660. About that time he became rector of the rich church of Stan- 
dish, in his native country, given formerly to him by the Earl of Derby, 
but hindered from enjoying it by the triers in Oliver’s reign .... In 
Sept. 1667, he was made Dean of Salisbury, in the place of Dr. Rich. Baylie 
deceased, and in Feb. 1674, he was, by the endeavours of Lodovisa, Duchess of 
Portsmouth, (whose hands were always ready to take bribes,) nominated by the 
king to be Bishop of Chichester, on the translation of Dr. Peter Gunning from 
thence to Ely. So that being consecrated thereunto on the 18th day of April, 
anno 1675, (he) had liberty then allowed to him to keep his canonry of Windsor 
in commendam with that see, which he did to his dying-day. This person, who 
had spent the chief part of his life in continual agitation, for the obtaining 
of wealth, and settling a family (for he was a married man, and left behind 
him three sons at his death,) was suddenly taken from this world as he was 
visiting his diocese, on the 5th day of October, in 1678.* 

Thomas Barlow, son of Richard Barlow, was born at Lang-hill in the parish 
of Orton, in Westmoreland, anno 1607. . .. In 1624 he was sent from the 
free-school at Appleby, in his own country . . . to Queen’s college, .... 
[where] he afterwards became successively a poor serving child, Tabarder, 
then master of arts, and fellow, anno 1633. Two years after, he was meta- 
physic reader of the university ; whose lectures, being much approved, were 
afterwards published for the benefit of scholars. When the garrison of Oxon 
was surrendered for the use of the parliament, anno 1646, he sided with the 
men then in power; and, by the favour of Colonel Thomas Kelsey, deputy- 
governor of the said garrison . . . he kept his fellowship during the parlia- 
mentarian visitation, anno 1648 .... = 1652 he was elected head keeper 
of Bodley’s library . . . and about that time was made lecturer of Church- 
hill, near Burford, in Oxfordshire. In 1657 he was admitted to the reading 
of the Sentences, and in the latter end of the same year was elected provost of 








* Wood's Athenx Oxonienses, p. 1165, (ed, fol.) 
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his college . . . . . After the restoration of King Charles the Second, he pro- 
cured himself to be one of the commissioners appointed first by the Marquis 
of Hertford, chancellor of the university, (afterwards by his majesty,) for the 
restoring those members unjustly ejected, anno 1648. In August, the same 
year (1660), he was not only actually created D.D. among the royalists, 
but designed Margaret Professor . . . to which he was elected in the next 
month. In 1662 he was made Archdeacon of Oxon in the place of Dr. Bar- 
tholomew Hlolyday deceased... .. He, being installed in that dignity on 
the 13th of June, 1664, thought thereupon that he was put into the road to 
gain higher preferment; and, after long expectation, he procured the bishopric of 
Lincoln, though (as was then said) not by the consent of Archbishop Sheldon, but 
through the entreaties of certain temporal lords attending his majesty, and by the 
endeavours of both the secretaries of state, Henry Coventry, and Sir Joseph 
Williamson, both some time of his college. . . . . so that on the 22nd of April, 
anno 1675, being the very day that Dr. Fuller, Bishop of Lincoln, died, (after 
several discourses that passed between his majesty and certain persons of honour 
then present, concerning the person to be preferred,) Dr. Barlow was introduced 
into the presence of his majesty, and had the grant of that see, and forthwith 
kissed his majesty’s hand for the same.* On the 27th of June following he was 
consecrated to the said see, not in Lambeth chapel, but in that belonging to 
Ely House, in Holborn, near London: but all the while he was a bishop, 
he never was at Lincoln, or visited any part of his diocese in his own per- 
son; the reason of the former was, as he saith, because he had no house 
there, and that Buckden is in the centre of his diocese : yet, that Lincoln might 
not think him unkind, or that he neglected them, he sent them 100/., of which 
501. was to go to the church, and the other 50/ to the city, since which time 
he gave the city 20/. towards their expense in renewing their charter. When 
the plot called by some Oates’s plot, and by others the popish plot, broke out 
in Sept. 1678, he, the said Bishop Barlow, who had before been a seeming 
friend to the papists, became then a bitter enemy to them, and to the Duke of 
York. But when the Duke was proclaimed king, after the decease of King 
Charles the Second, he took all opportunities to express his affection towards 
him; among others, writ, as was said, reasons for reading his majesty’s de- 
claration for liberty of conscience. After that king withdrew himself into 
France to avoid imminent danger in Dec. 1688, he was one of those bishops 
that very readily voted that he abdicated his kingdoms, took the oaths to King 
William and Queen Mary, and no bishop was more ready than he to put in 
and supply the places of those of the clergy of the diocese that refused the 
oaths, just after the time was terminated for them to take the same, which was 
the 2nd of Feb. 1689. He was esteemed, by those that knew him well to have 
been a thorough-paced Calvinist, though some of his writings shew him to 
have been a great scholar, profoundly learned both in divinity and the civil 
and canon law. Arthur, Earl of Anglesey, in his ‘‘ Memoirs” (p. 20) saith,— 
‘I never think of this bishop, and of his incomparable knowledge, both in 
theology and church history, and in the ecclesiastical law, without applying to 
him, in my thoughts, the character that Cicero gave Crassus—viz., ‘ Non unus 
« multis, sed unus inter omnes, prope singularis.’ ’'+ 

* James Fleetwood . . . was the seventh son of George Fleetwood, of the 
Vache, in the parish of Chalfont St. Giles, in Bucks, Knight. . .. . Being, 
when a child, very forward to learn, he was sent to Eton school, where being 
ripened for the university, [he] was admitted scholar of King’s college in Cam- 
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Comp. p. 1161. ‘‘ In the afternoon of the very same day that he [ Bishop 
Fuller, of Lincoln} died, Dr. ‘Thomas Barlow, provost of Queen’s college, did, by 
the endeavours of the two secretaries of state, (both formerly of his college,) kiss his 
mayesty’s hand for that see, and accordingly was soon after consecrated.” 

t Ibid. p. 878. 
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bridge, anno 1622. After he was four years standing in the degree of master 
of arts, he became chaplain to Dr. Wright, Bishop of Lichfield, by whom he 
was presented to the vicarage of Prees, or Priss, in Shropshire, and soon after 
collated to the prebendship of Eccleshall, belonging to the said church of 
Lichfield ; but before he was admitted or installed, the Rebellion broke out. 
Afterwards, being forced for his loyalty to forsake his preferment, he betook 
himself to the wars, and became chaplain to the regiment of John, Earl of 
Rivers, and in the quality of a chaplain he continued to the end of the said 
wars. In 1642, he was, by the king’s special command, honoured with the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, for the service he did him at Edgehill fight, and 
soon after was made chaplain to Charies, Prince of Wales, and rector of 
Sutton-Coldfield in Warwickshire. After the wars were ceased, and he 
ejected thence, he became tutor to three earls,—viz., to the Earl of Lichfield, 
Karl of Kildare, and the Earl of Stirling: afterwards to two dukes,—viz., to 
Esme, Duke of Richmond and Lenox, with whom he travelled into France, 
(where he died,) and to Charles, who succeeded him in his dukedoms. After 
the restoration of King Charles the Second, he was the first that was sworn 
chaplain in ordinary to him, was made provost of King’s college, in Cam- 
bridge, in June, 1666, and about that time rector of Anstey, in Hertfordshire, 
and of Denham, in Bucks. On the 29th of Aug. 1675, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury being then at Croydon, and the Bishop of London (Henchman) 
languishing and near his end, he, the said Doctor Fleetwood, was consecrated 
Bishop of Worcester, in the church of St. Peter-le-Poor, in Broad Street in 
London. ..... He died on the 17th of July, 1683, aged 81 years, and was 
buried near the body of Bishop Gauden, in our Lady’s chapel, within the pre- 
cincts of the Cathedral church at Worcester. . . . . Though this bishop wasa 
very loyal person, yet several of his family of the Vache were great parlia- 
mentiers and Cromwellians ; among whom was George Fleetwood, one of the 
judges of King Charles 1.; for which he lost the Vache and his other 
estate.’’* 

“ Thomas Lamplugh, son of Thomas Lamplugh of Dovenbey, in Cumber- 
land... . was educated... in the free-school at St. Bega, commonly 
called St. Bees, became a student in Queen’s college . . . . anno 1634, aged 
16 years, afterwards a poor serving child, Tabarder, and at length, when 
master of arts, (which was by creation, 1642,) fellow. When the garrison of 
Oxon was surrendered to the parliament forces, he cringed to them, submitted 
to the visitors in 1648, and so consequently took the covenant, kept his fel- 
lowship several years, became one of the lecturers of St. Martin’s church, in 
Oxon, where he was frequented by the royal party, was for a time rector of 
Binfield, in Berkshire, but did not undergo, as I conceive, the examination of 
the triers, and in 1657 being admitted bachelor of divinity, became soon after 
rector of Charlton-on-Otmore, in the county of Oxon. After the restoration 
of King Charles II., he procured himself to be constituted one of the number 
of commissioners to restore such members of the university that had been 
ejected in 1648 : which commissioners were first appointed by William, Mar- 
quess of Ilertford, and afterwards by his majesty ; in which office he shewed 
himself more zealous than any of the rest, and in the same year (1660) he was 
actually created doctor of divinity. In 1664 he was admitted principal of St. 
Alban’s hall, and afterwards became archdeacon of Middlesex, prebendary of 
Worcester, vicar of St. Martin's church in the Fields of Westminster, anno 
1070, and dean of Rochester . ... in which dignity he was installed the 
6th of March, 1672. In the year 1676 he had the bishopric of Exeter con- 
ferred on him . . . . to which see he was consecrated in Lambeth chapel by 
Henry, Bishop of London (his Grace of Canterbury’s commissioner for that 
purpose) . . . on the 12th of Nov. the same year, and there sat several years 





* Wood's Fasti, p. 30. 
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with due commendations. At length, upon the first arrival of the Prince of 
Orange and his forces at Torbay in order to obtain the crown of England, he 
did, in a set speech, exhort the clergy and gentry of Exeter to loyalty, and 
afterwards went to London to pay his respects to King James II., which 
being kindly taken by him, he was pleased to translate him to the archbishopric 
of York, on the 15th of November, anno 1688 . . . . and on the 8th of De- 
cember following, the ceremonies of his translation being performed at Lam- 
beth by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of St. Asaph, Ely, Roches- 
ter, and Peterborough, he paid his homage the next day to his majesty. This 
most favourable and generous action was the last, relating to the church or 
any bishop, by the said king, before he was forced to leave England. How- 
ever, the said Dr, Lamplugh closed in heartily with the revolution. ... . 
At length, paying his last tribute to nature at Bishop’s Thorp, in Yorkshire, 
on the 5th of May in 1691, [he] was buried in the Cathedral church at 
York. .... While he was rector of Charlton he gave 200/. to Queen’s 
college towards the buying of ecclesiastical benefices for it, and, when Arch- 
bishop of York, he gave 700/. for the use of the church there; with which 
was paved the choir with black and white marble, and other things; besides 
400/. to the poor clergy of his diocese. He was also a benefactor to the 
cathedral of Exeter, and was esteemed as a person of real worth, and a great 
lover of God and mankind.’””* 





SACRED POETRY. 


ON THE ASCENSION. 
( Translation of the Latin Epigram of Peter Damian, in the Number for May.) 


He sought the earth who left not heaven's fair frame, 
Was where He went, abiding whence He came. 


. 
5. J. KE. 


Who sought out man’s, nor left His own abode, 
T ° ‘ 
Was where He came, stayed where He came from! God! 
E. F. 


THE CHRISTIAN PILGRIMAGE. 


[ saw a man, in visions of the night, 
Journeying with springy steps along the way. 
His looks were jocund, and his eyes were bright, 
It seemed he cared not for a toilsome day. 

In lusty strength of youth he took delight, 
While Nature all in flowery prime looked gay : 
It seemed no labour could wear down his might, 
Nor danger shake his soul with vain affright. 


a —————— 
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* Wood’ Fasti, p. 1175. 
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An aged form of venerable mien 

Appeared discoursing by the young man’s side ; 

To whom he listened with attention keen, 

And looks of filial love, as to a guide, 

Or parent, who the ways of life had seen ; 

And, warned with wisdom and experience tried, 
Pointing his finger to the blue serene, 

That clouds and storms might soon deform the scene. 


Two things the senior gave as presents there,— 

The written volume of God's holy word, 

A light, a shield, a weapon, used with prayer, 

Of piercing point, the spirit’s trenchant sword ; 

And next a staff, Tradition, sound and fair, 

From earliest ‘times the church’s own record. 
“Take them, my son, and use them with thiy might, 
And God be with thee, through life’s future fight.” 


They parted, and some natural tears were shed: 

I saw that senior in my dream no more. 

The young man, as he walked, his volume read, 

And seemed thereon with thought abstract to pore ; 

Nor saw where deep a boggy slough was spread, 

In which his sinking feet were covered o'er. 

A mist came on; and he was sore bested, 

Till sounding with his staff he found firm ground to tread. 





Methought there met him soon a reverend sire, 
With courteous greetings, and a winning grace ; 
He much surpassed the first in rich attire, 

But less authority shone on his face. 

“‘ My son,” he said, “ your feet betray the mire— 
Still studying your book, you’ve marred your pace. 
I’m the true guide to what you most desire ; 

Give me your book, and do what I require. 


“ Your staff is old, uncouth, and travel-stained, 
Change it for this more decent and more true.” 
Christian, so call him, half in doubt remained, 

Ashamed of his late failure, what to do. 

A second guide would have the book retained, 

As all in all: and if away he threw 

All staves, all human help, that book contained 
Itself the path which God to heaven ordained. 


* Yes,” said a third,* “ keep it with zealous care ; 
It is the chart whereby to find the way. 
Read it, but use your vigilance and prayer, 
Or else e’en with it you will go astray. 
Yon staff once saved your erring steps ; beware! 
A strong though homely friend cast not away 
The things most specious oft deceitful are,— 
And this am | commissioned to declare !”’ 
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* Leslie's Three Guides, the Church of Rome, 
England, Sce his tract ** Of 
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Christian then looked that third guide in the face, 
And in the features of the holy man 

Resemblance to his first dear friend could trace. 
He smiled, and took his hand, and thus began : 
‘QO Sir, my trust upon your words I place ; 
Such as my guardian taught I find your plan.” 
They communed thus together for some space, 
In converse sweet and pleasant, full of grace. 


Eftsoons methought he reached a mighty hill, 
Right in the pathway, craggy, steep, and high. 
Travellers who dare not that emprize fulfil 
Wander below in devious roads thereby, 
Smooth, shady, verdant, and with many a rill 
Of water, and sweet fountains murmuring nigh. 
There they of ease and luxury take their swill, 
Slaves of base appetite and baser will. 


They have their recompence : whoso aspires 

To climb the steepness of that rough ascent 
Must put a bridle on all vain desires, 

And gird his loins with manly hardiness. 
Christian but searches what his book requires, 
And upwards sallies, strong in good intent. 

He heeds not cutting flints, nor thorny briars— 
His heart is in the work, as one who never tires. 


Yet I beheld him, when high noon was past, 

Still strive and struggle on with might and main ; 
Upon his head the sun fierce rays did cast, 

And sweat in streams fell from his limbs, like rain : 
He looked like one o’erwearied and aghast ; 

The staff could scarce his staggering feet sustain. 

A cruel thirst assailed him at the last ; 

Panting for breath, the man was failing fast. 


When to the left appeared a different scene— 

A shady grove, fann’d by the whisp’ring wind; 
Cool grassy walks, and tables set between, 

With viands rare and wines of every kind. 

A jocund party at that feast were seen, 

Who called, “‘ Come hither, and refreshment find ; 
Gather the roses, while their flower is sheen ; 
Enjoy the spring of life, while spring is green.” 


Nature prevailed ; he entered that gay bower, 
And ate and drank, forgetting all his toil, 

And laughed among the liveliest his hour, 

As though life had no business nor turmoil. 
When on a sudden, lo! dark clouds ’gan lour ; 
Thunders reverberate with dread recoil ; 
Torrents of rain and hail incessant pour: 

The frighten’d guests the grove for shelter scour. 


But Christian’s conscience smote his bosom sore : 
“‘ | have deserv’d this for my wilful sin; 

God help me, and my way to truth restore.” 
The way was tempting, smooth, and easy in, 
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But to escape he laboured more and more. 

A fog oppress’d his sight; a net or gin 

Held his feet fast about, behind, before ; 

Some of those snares his vigorous staff uptore. 


Then from his bosom forth his book he drew: 
It seemed a flaming falchion in his hand. 

The meshes, as his strokes incessant flew, 
Burst at the sway of that resistless brand. 

He ran, and reach’d the ancient path he knew, 
And saw in front a modest mansion stand. 
Wond’ring it had not sooner met his view, 

He knock’d, and humbly ask’d admittance due. 


‘“* Enter, young Pilgrim,” thus the porter said; 
‘* Welcome to rest, and peace, and frugal fare : 
My Lord for such as you this house has made, 
But some in folly yon green woods prefer.” 

As night drew on, the simple meal was laid ; 
The courteous host concluded all with prayer ; 
Then sent the weary Christian to his bed. 

At morning dawn his wholesome slumbers fled. 


Ilis host he found at work with early care, 
To dig his garden and his fruit-trees train, 





Who thus accosted him with greeting fair— ) 
‘* My son, this day for needful rest remain, 
Wholesome instruction will your heart prepare : 
For toils and trials, which you must sustain. 
Th’ ascent was steep to climb; but steeper far ; 
Leads down, Humility, to thy flat plain.” 3 


In truth it was a goodly sight to see 

Christian next morn forth issuing on his road, 
With agile limbs, stout heart, armed cap-a-pie, 
He seemed a stalwart champion as he trode. 
Faith’s shield, the breastplate of integrity, 

Ile wore ; his feet with gospel peace were shod. 
Like Eve’s bright star, in modest majesty, 

His helm, salvation, shone forth gloriously. 


A multitude of travellers thronged the way, 

All with one object, but in different mood,— 

Old, young, rich, poor, the serious and the gay ; 

How to be happy was the end pursued. 

Some in vain empty trifles spend their day ; 

Some, sloth and sinful lusts to death delude. 
Christian pressed onward, prompt to watch and pray, 
And thought on Christ and heavenly joys alway. 


He came to where, far down the mountain side, 

The pathway led in steep descent and sheer, 

His sturdy staff he to good use applied ; 

While other staves more shewy did appear, 

But broke in need ; those who on them relied 

Fell, and rolled downward; faint with pain and fear ; 
Christian clung fast, with hands and feet he tried, 
And yet some falls perforce he must abide. 
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Again a kindly host appeared, and said, 

“©O welcome to Humility’s low vale: 

All that you have is Heaven’s free gift unpaid ; 
Give God the glory, and let truth prevail. 

E’en that bright armour, if in it arrayed 

You boast presumptuously, will surely fail. 
To-night the Lord here gives refreshment due ; 
To-morrow to new toils with courage new.” 


Early the worthy man dismissed his guest, 
Caution and comfort mixing in his lore. 

“ Be strong, and let good courage steel thy breast, 
Pray, and watch well around, behind, before.” 

The way was easy, but he still repress‘d 

His steps, forewarn’d of danger more and more. 
Sudden there flew above his shield a dart, 

And pierced his cheek unwares with burning smart. 


He closed his visor; and behold there came, 
Arm’'d all in scales, a monster of dismay : 

His weapons fire, his eyes and mouth shot flame ; 
With sooty wings the giant filled the way. 

He cried, with voice of thunder—‘“ Thee I claim, 
Upon my road, my prisoner and my prey.” 
“‘Apollyon, no! thy power I here will tame, 
And now defy thee in my Master’s name.” 


Then there arose a combat fierce and long 

Old Bunyan has described with matchless skill. 
Christian in heavenly panoply was strong, 

And conquer’d by submitting to God’s will. 

The fiend his black wings spread the clouds among ; 
And Christian, wounded, faint, victorious still, 

Gave thanks and praise to God with hymn and song, 
Without whom none are holy, none are strong. 


And then I knew, as in a dream one knows 
Intuitively, that unseen angels came 

And ministered to Christian; on he goes 
Refreshed ; a youth soon hail’d with glad acclaim, 
Whose aspect fair all kindness did disclose. 

‘‘ What, art thou Christian, of renowned name 
For victories over God’s unholy foes ? 

Come to my arms, thou saint! and in my bower repose.” 


“Fair youth, first let me thy commission see.” — 
‘It is not here, but yonder, in my bower. 

Thy virtue is but servile, if not free, 

Thy Lord a bigot with a tyrant power. 

Come, and my intellectual treasures see ; 

Art, science, knowledge, shall improve the hour ; 
The force of human reason is with me, 
Wisdom, benevolence, philosophy.” 


““ Wisdom is best begun in godly fear : 
I may not tarry; I have work to do.” 
That fair youth chang’d, and demon looks appear ; 
In baffled spite he vanished from view. 
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Christian press'd onward, onward, his career. 

But now the night came down in blackest hue : 

Rain pours, flash lightnings, thunders shake the sphere, 
al Cold, hunger, weariness, assail him here. 


ow 


In glare unearthly of that hideous place 

There sate enthroned a phantom skeleton ; 

¥ His vast dimensions fill'd that shadowy space, 
And on his head was likeness of a crown. 

With hollow voice he cried, and fierce grimace, 
‘“‘T am the king of terrors; at my frown 

Men and their works all perish with disgrace : 
Dust turns to dust, and leaves behind no trace.” 


‘* My soul owns not thy melancholy reign.’ 

At Christian's ear misshapen i imps flit by, 

Whisp'ring, “ ‘Thy sins unpardon’d yet remain ; 

Thy soul is lost, and must in torment lie ; 

Ha! ha! thy hopes of mercy all are vain ; 

; Despair, forsaken wretch! curse God, and die.”’ 
“*] wait God’s time, and what he may ordain, 

4 Living or dying, Christ to me is gain.” 


No glimpse of moonlight, not a single star— 

; All dark as is the grave, Death’s dismal gate. 
y But when he spake so meek light broke from far, 
As some port-beacon, where true friends await, 
Guiding toss'd vessels o'er a river bar : 
A path its level rays shew long and strait, 
The path is rock: each side that dyke and scar, 
Fathomless pits, and flames, and elemental war. 
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Feeble his limbs—his tottering pace is slow. 
. But the way shortens—see, the light is high, 
That ruby light, with more than mortal glow. 
They come—lo! angels with sweet minstrelsy 
Waft him—he sees not the deep gulfs below. 
The race, the fight, is o’er—joy, victory ! 
Well done, good servant, thy glad portion know— 
Christ doth on thee salvation’s crown bestow. a. &. 
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i ie j The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 

‘- i of his Correspondents, 

i 

7A | Tue above notice has been prefixed to the correspondence from 

a almost the beginning of this Magazine; and the editor has never 

7 doubted that both writers and readers in general understood its mean- 
ing, and saw its reasonableness, Whether it. is particularly alluded 

" to in a recent publication by the Rev. Mr. Bickersteth, the editor 
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does not pretend to say; but not knowing that any other periodical gives 
such a notice, and finding that in the same little tract Mr. Bickersteth 
quotes the British Magazine, he thinks it right to take some notice of 
what appears to be so serious acharge. After stating how the “ Spirit 
of Infidelity is seen” in science, education, and politics, Mr. Bicker- 
steth says— 

‘«In religion the same infidelity leads editors of newspapers and periodicals gene- 
rally to deny their responsibility for sentiments of their correspondents. ‘The reason 


given for all this is not direct hostility to revelation, but the differences of Christians 
in lesser matters, and the pretended uncertainty of religious truth ; in fact, the very 


Spirit of Infidelity.” 

The editor requests that Mr. Bickersteth will substantiate this 
charge, by shewing when and where these foolish and wicked reasons, 
or anything like them, have been assigned in this Magazine. 


THE ANCIENT OF DAYS. 


Sir,—There will always be two sorts of readers. There is one, of 
whom the chief delight is, not in digesting their previous acquirements, 
but in fastening upon some idea that is strange both to themselves and 
their neighbours, 
“Thy 8 ag aoiy maAAoy tarexrdelovew 
“ATig &nOusrTET CH vewTaTy AuGimtAnra,” 


whether from an impatient looking forward to improvements, or for 
the mere excitement of pleasure. While the other is addicted to 
venerate precedent authority, and to look with a degree of mistrust 
upon any person who says differently from all who have gone before 
him. Whoever takes upon him to dispute an interpretation of holy 
writ long and generally acquiesced in must count for obtaining but 
unwilling hearers among this safer and more sober-minded class. But 
things are at the best when that laudable caution is separated from its 
concomitant prejudices. For many subordinate points no doubt re- 
main to be better explained and understood. 

Whatever may be the weight and authority of that tradition which 
is obtained by collecting the expressed opinions of divers ancient 
fathers and divines towards the establishment of doctrines, there can- 
not (generally speaking) be any such tradition upon special points of 
criticism, translation, or narration, as at all to fetter the inquirer in 
the exercise of a modest freedom. If there be exceptions, they will 
be found to occur where some passage was of such palmary celebrity 
as to have become inseparable from the tenet which it was enlisted to 
confirm; as for instance, the exegesis of the Logos or Verbum caro 
factus, For in such cases every expositor belonging to the church in 
her unity must have unavoidably felt that this exposition amounted 
to little less than a confession or denial of the essentials of her faith ; 
and therefore he gave his voice upon the meaning of the text before 
him, in like manner as he would in synod or council have borne tes- 
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* Remarks on the Dangers of the Church of Christ, p. 5. 
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timony to the corresponding article of belief. But in respect of pas- 
sages which were not employed either to support or impugn the 
catholic faith, and upon which nothing material was supposed by the 
expositors to hinge, the evidence of their authority is far from conclu- 
sive; and in no instance can it be less so than when the passage oc- 
curred in a mysterious prophecy of future and remote fulfilment. 

These considerations have emboldened the present writer to profess 
his disbelief of a construction which he knows not whether Jew or 
Christian have set him the example of rejecting. It is that construc- 
tion by which the Ancient of Days in Daniel, vii. 9, 13, 22, is taken to 
be God. 


“ TI saw in the night visions, and behold! a fourth beast.........I beheld till the 
thrones were cast down [let down, set, or placed, irifycay,] and the ancient of 
days did sit, whose garment was white as snow, and the hair of his head like the 
pure wool: his throne was like the fiery flame, and his wheels as burning fire. <A 
fiery stream issued and came forth from before him: thousand thousands ministered 
unto him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stood before him. The judgment 
was set and the books were opened. I beheld them because of the voice of the great 
words which the horn spake: I beheld even till the beast was slain, and his body 
destroyed and given to the burning flame. As concerning the rest of the beasts, 
they had their dominion taken away, yet their lives were prolonged for a season and 
time. I saw inthe night visions, and behold! one like the Son of Man came with 
the clouds of heaven, and came to the ancient of days, and they brought him near 
before him. And there was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that 
all people, nations, and languages, should serve bim......... Then I would know the 
truth of the fourth beast, which was diverse from all the others........and of the ten 
horns..,.....and of the other (horn) which came up.........1 beheld and the same 
horn made war with the saints, and prevailed against them, until the ancient of days 
came, and judgment was given to the saints of the Most High, and the time came 
that the saints possessed the kingdom,” 

The words which describe the person of the Ancient of Days, when 
contemplated without reference to custom and authority, present to us 
the image of a venerable and aged man, and of nothing else. If we 
seek to learn for what reasons this awful legate of the Almighty 
should have been actually identified with God himself, the reader will 
perhaps be scarce able to detect any other besides the supernatural 
diguity which surrounds him and the reverence and honour paid 
him. But there is one glory of the sun, and another of the moon and 
stars, and therefore the mere attribution of honour, glory, and power, 
will not demonstrate the subject to be God, if the undoubted charac- 
teristics of his peculiar glory be not forthcoming. Such an argument 
is loose and popular, and can find no place in strict reasoning. It 
leaves the critic at liberty to regard the received interpretation, how- 
ever general it may be, as being erroneous, It may be observed 
hereupon— 

First. If this ancient man be a revelation of the Deity, it cannot 
be God the Son of man; for immediately afterwards we read, that 
“the Son of man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the 
ancient of days.” Perhaps that circumstance has never been much 
considered. It is true that the Son who had come down from heaven 
into man, nevertheless was in heaven as God; but it is not true or 
theologically credible that the Son, incarnate and as man, will at 
one same time sit at rest upon a throne and come rushing in the 
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clouds to himself so sitting, simultaneously visible in two bodies and 
in two places. If this be God, it must be God the Father, expressly 
and hypostatically distinguished as such. Perhaps the bare mention 
of this idea, before we submit it to any analysis, will surprise-those to 
whom it is novel, and give a rude shock to their faith in the vulgar 
interpretation. It must be God the Father; all those who have said 
that it is God have implicitly and by needful inference said that it és 
the Father. That point must be constantly had in mind. 

Words offered as descriptive of the Supreme Being can only be 
spoken by us according to the best analogies that we can form, or 
that are given to us. ‘To say that God is ancient is a word of sound 
form, and we should not cavil at it. We say of the generation of the 
Word,—as God only, and in no respect of his incarnation,—that it is 
from of old, even from everlasting ; they are the words of inspiration, 
and have no more of impropriety in them than is incident to the lan- 
guage* of the human mind, when applied to subjects that are not 
within that mind. But an impropriety of a decided character, and at 
variance with scriptural philosophy, arises when we come to add that 
God, as such, is ancient of days. Of that description is the antiquity 
of an aged man ; “ Abraham was old and gone into days.” And itis 
properly applied by a modern poet to old edifices and time-honoured 
cities— 

‘* Ancient of days, august Athena, hail!” 


In one sense, and in one view of his awfully united natures, the Son 
of man, the son of the sons of Abraham, is, as his forefather was, 
“gone into days,” and ancient of days; but of God, as God only, 
such expressions cannot conveniently be understood. ‘They apper- 
tain to such beings as have their existence in genesis oh in the 
course of change and progression; but they are at variance with the 
attributes of Him in whom all things are and move, who hath been 
their dwelling-place in all generations, and who, before Abraham was, 
and before the mountains were brought forth, is God from everlast- 
ing; they are at variance with his names I AM, Jehovah, and Jah. 
‘Hytpact yap Kai vixrag kal pijvac Kal évavrous, ob« byrus mply obpavoy 
yevéoSat, kal rére dpa éxeivy Evrvorapévw rhy yéveow abrav pnxavarat. 
Tatra 6€ mavra, pépog xpdvov, kal rd r’hy, rd 1 Lora, xpdvou yeyovdroc 
cidn, dépovrec AavOdvopev emi riv 'Aidwv 'Oveiay odx dpOds. To God 
the Father, in whom is no humanity, no creature, no duplicity of 
natures, this remark applies absolutely, inseparably, and in all a 
But we have shewn that those who refer the words “ ancient of days’’ 
to the Deity must of necessity refer them to the Father; and it 
follows that oi« dpOic pépovres NavOavovew. In this manner the ques- 
tion whether that title belongs to God or a creature seems to be in 
some measure answered by the title itself. 

Saint Jerome was so little sensible of the difficulty that he rather 
seemed to consider those epithets peculiarly well adapted to an 
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* It may not be thought that that thing may be comprehended by man’s words 
that is incomprehensible. — Homily for Rogation Week. 
t Plat. in Timeo, p. 37. H. Steph. 
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eternal being. ‘“Sedens et vetustus* dicitur Deus ut eterni judicis 
habitus demonstratur.” But the greater acuteness of the Grecian mind 
was alive to it, as we may safely infer from the words of the commen- 
tary by Theodoret,+ Bishop of Cyrus. "Evrav@a roivyy 6 paxapwe 
Aavu)d dia péy rod radawi rey ‘nuepwy Cdaoxerat Tov "Awryor' ovTw yap 
Kal rivec rev tpunvevtwy vevoyxorec, avri rov madawod Troy pepdy, O 
makawy rac hpépas reOexaoww. Some interpreters, because they were of 
opinion that the form exhibited to Daniel was intended to designate 
the Eternal, translated the words in question “ He who maketh the 
days ancient”’ instead of “the ancient of days.’ Since their own 
interpretation does not express eternity, their motive (which Theodoret 
rather insinuates than expounds) must have been to remove a phrase 
which they considered incompatible with that divine attribute. But 
if they clearly saw the objection, they discovered no available remedy 
for it. Making the days ancient is very near to an unmeaning form 
of words, and one which nobody would ever have dreamt of, but for 
the supposed necessity of deifying the ancient of days. 

If the fulness of days were accompanied with anything in the 
nature of a change wrought by time, this incongruity would of course 
be aggravated. May it not be questioned, if the whiteness of the an- 
cient’s hair denote not something besides purity? It may well be 
taken for the sign of an extreme but glorified senility, not merely 
“cruda viridisque,’ but sublimated into grandeur and beauty by the 
working that subdues to itself all things, and reminds us of the de- 
scription of Homer by his celebrated translator— 


“In years he seem’d, though not impair’d by years.” 


It is true that St. John (Rev. i. 14) applies the same description to 
the Son of man, “his head and his hairs were white like wool, as 
white as snow.” But even at the natural time of the Patmian vision 
nearly a century had passed. And there is good reason to believe 
that the words éyevduny évy mvevpare évy rH Kupeaxn hpépg have rela- 
tion to no feastt of the church, but to the great and awful day of the 
Lordy and the acceptable year of his redeemed,—that is to say, the 
time of the end. We cannot be said to be at any given time or 
place in the spirit, if we be there naturally. "Eyevdyuny év ry vhow rH 
kadoupévy Tlaryy are words narrating a natural fact, and serve to 
shew the preternatural character of the following éyevopuny év rvevpare. 
If this be so, some nineteen, twenty, or more centuries would have 
elapsed at the time at which the Son of man was revealed to the seer. 

Of the economy of human immortality we mortals know little. 
And we must not too readily borrow our ideas of the body’s apotheosis, 


* S. Hieron., tom. 3, p. 1102, ed. Benedictin, 

t Theod., tom. 2, p. 632. The word rig seems to imply that some thought 
otherwise ; but who they were does not appear. And perhaps he only means that 
some of those who thought so adopted the new mode of translating. 

+ Some have interpreted this passage as of the weekly feast of the resurrection ; 
and others, as of the annual feast thereof, or passover of St. John. 

§ See the prophets passim; and 1 Cor. v. 5; 2 Cor. i. 14; 1 Thess. v. 2; 


2 Pet. iii, 10. This point has been urged by the Rev. S. R. Maitland, in his Letter 
to Mr. Digby, p. 46. 
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&Bavarog Kai &yhpaoc¢e ijpara wayra, from sources more fit to embellish 
the taste than to govern the belief. For those ideas were all formed 
upon low and worldly analogies, and adapted to the propensities of 
the mortal and undeified man— 


Tégmeras ty Gadring xal tyes xadAlogugov “HEn», 


It may be that we are ignorant of these matters, and that all our 
fancies concerning them are but the prepossessions of a state of life in 
which fervid youth imagines itself happy, and age is both deformed 
and infirm. The white hairs of one whose characteristic is antiquity 
of days are calculated at least to raise some suspicions of his humanity. 
But it is not intended to lay any great stress upon that circumstance. 

Secondly. It is a thing not lightly to be accepted for truth, nor in the 
absence of cogent arguments, that the Father had ever been presented 
to the contemplation of the human eye in the form of a man at any 
time anterior to the Christianera. That St. John in Patmos beheld 
a vision significant of the Father's presence, displayed upon a throne, 
and holding a book in the right hand, is true. Rev. chaps. iv. and v. 
But that was many years after the time, when it had been expressly 
declared as follows :— No man hath seen God at any time ; the only- 
begotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father he hath declared 
him.” Not any man hath seen the Father, save he which is of God, 
He hath seen the Father.’ “ And the Father himself, which hath 
sent me, hath borne witness of me. Ye have neither heard his voice* at 
any time, nor seen his shape.’ ‘These reiterated and solemn declara- 
tions are so many positive contradictions to the vulgar exposition of 
Daniel. Nor can they be evaded by saying that the Father had been 
seen in the visions of seers, though not with the natural eye. For 
how should the eye of man behold God, except by an agency beyond . 
his nature? Our Lord was denying the revelation of the Father's 
presence, and not its natural visibility. 

Thirdly. It seems passing strange that the Almighty Father should de- 
scend from the heaven of heavens to his nether earth, and sit in a throne 
thereon, for the purpose of giving power to the saints and destroying 
that of some impious tyrant who shall then be acting as tlieir oppressor. 
It is for God to judge where he shall act immediately, and where he 
shall employ the ministers of his will. But, as long as the meaning is 
doubtful, we are at liberty to reason on the improbability of such an 
interposition of the Deity. Christ has declared, that “the Father 
judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment to the Son ;”’ in the 
teeth of which the expounders of Daniel present to us the Father 
(personally distinguished as such) setting the judgment, and opening 
the books, and executing judgment on the great empires called the 
four beasts. “ Eterni judicis habitus demonstratur.”+ The hypo- 





* For the Word who was in heaven in the bosom of the Father bore witness of 
the Word who had come down from heaven, at his baptism. And the Word only 
speaks. 

+ Jerome, ubi supra. In like manner the estimable Don Manuel Lacunza dwells 
with complacency on the very point so fatal to his own hypothesis. He deseribes 
this especial sitting and judgment in these words (the italics being his) :—** El 
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static word was so styled, because through and in him alone did the 
Godhead become manifest in any direct and personal communication 
with men living upon earth. But in the appalling scenes supposed to 
have been foreshewn to Daniel, and by him to us, the Almighty 
Father appears to become his own logos, and with his own voice to 
utter his own decrees. Bewilderment and incredulity begin to spring 
up in our minds. 

It may be offered in reply to this third head of argument, that 
Daniel was predicting no such real event; that he was not foretelling 
what shall come to pass, but simply relating what he saw. Daniel 
and Nebuchadnezzar saw (it may be said) many symbolical forms or 
types, which in the day of fulfilment will not themselves be seen, but 
only their antitypes; kingdoms and their kings, not statues or beasts, 
and so forth. And in like manner, the gracious protection of man- 
kind by the invisible Father, their faithful obedience to him in the 
days of the Son's kingdom come, and his wrath destroying the anti- 
Christian power, were shewn to Daniel under the type of certain 
visible appearances placed before him; but they were symbols and 
hieroglyphics, and will never be presented as natural objects to the 
carnal eye. This reasoning would, in no case, excuse the incongruity 
of the types. It is, however, false reasoning. For, where the visions 
of Daniel and St. John present mere symbolical values, they are de- 
clared to be such, or they are of such a nature that no man in pos- 
session of his senses can regard them otherwise ; but when there is 
no reason on the face of the thing foretold or foreshewn to exclude its 
primary sense, there is no reason for introducing any other. For 
instance, no reasonable person believes in a red dragon with seven 
heads and ten horns; and no safe and faithful expounder doubts of 
the election of the 144,000 sealed Israelites. But all that we read of the 
“ ancient of days” is an event both possible and probable in respect of 
the great and awful days to which it pertains; and it bears no ana- 
logy to the strange and abnormous images which are selected for the 
mere types of events, and therefore selected lest any man mistaking 
them for realities might be misled, In this instance, particularly, let 
the reader beware how he hearkens to the spiritualists, or that class of 
explainers who explain away. Shall the tribes of the earth never see 
the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven? ‘That they will, is 
not foreshewn merely in the visions of the seer, but declared by HIM. 
That event is to occur, after the cessation of those tribulations, and 
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consejo en fin y tribunal estraordinario que se junta, en que preside el Anciano de 
dias, para juzgar una causa tan grave que parece por todas sus senas una causa de 
religion que inmediatamente pertenece a Dios. ‘ Venida del Mesias en Gloria y 
Magestad,”’ tom. 1, p. 223. The Abbe Rupert had taken a different line. “ Non 
judicabit (he said) per semetipsum ille Antiquus Dierum, quia Pater non judicat 
quemquam.” And (he subjoined) we accordingly see that He merely establishes the 
judgment seat, and then gives up the judgment to the Son. ‘‘ Igitur...... quod Pater 
non judicat quemquam, sed omne judicium dedit Filio, hee prophetica visio lucido 
satis defendit testimonio.” Rupertus Abbas in Daniel. Operum, tom. 1, p. 588, 
ed. Venet. But the fact is that the only judgments of which that vision gives any 


account—viz., those described in vers. 11 and 12—were carried into execution before 
the advent of the Sun of Man; and fact is stubborn. 
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treadings down of Jerusalem and the Holy Land, which began under 
Nero, and will not end until “ the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled.” 
Matt. xxiv. 30; Luke, xxi. 24. But such as was Daniel's vision of 
the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven, such also must have 
been his vision of the ancient to whom the Son of man came in those 
clouds to take the dominion and the kingdom. And our Saviour, by 
explicitly quoting and verifying the words of the former, implicitly and 
necessarily attests the latter. Weare required to believe it, and must 
not explain it away. Therefore, as the exegesis now prevails, we 
must firmly hold for a truth and fact, that God the Father Almighty, 
who by the Son created the ages, will be seen by the tribes of men 
sitting upon the earth in a fiery throne, administering judgments and 
disposing of kingdoms, and waiting for the arrival of his Son. Which 
let them believe who can. 

Rupert, Abbot of Duitz, seems to have laid much stress upon the 
Son of man being brought before the Ancient of Days, as a ceremony 
which implies the supremacy and, in a certain relation, the superiority 
of the latter, and compares it to the oblation in the mystic liturgy. 
“ Hoc primo certé in adventu factum esse certum tenet Christiana 
fides. Filius hominis jam usque ad Antiquum Dierum pervenit. 
Jam in conspectu ejus obtulimus eum, quicunque propter peccata 
nostra oblatum esse credimus et confitemur eum, et quotidie in sancto 
altari oblationis ejus sacrum celebramus mysterium.’* But the Abbé 
Rupert appears to misapprehend the bringing of the Son of man before 
the ancient. “ The Son of man came with the clouds of heaven, and 
came to the Ancient of Days, and they brought him near before him.” 
Who brought him? Why, the clouds; which in their motion and 
dxnua bore him onwards to where that other personage was seated. 
* Auriga, qui agit, vehitur.” Thus the essentially active puts on a 
passive form. But no argument upon the nature of the thing can 
possibly arise from a mere grammatical inflexion of language. 

Fourthly. Though Daniel speaks in lofty terms of his Ancient, 
nothing unequivocally supreme, nothing characteristic of the Almighty, 
will upon nearer examination be found in them, Did the assembled 
people “ fall down before him that sat upon the throne, and worship 
him that liveth for ever and ever”? Did “ the earth and the heaven 
fly away from his face’’? Did the people even veil their eyes before 
his face, lest ‘no man might see him and live’’? No; they simply 
ministered unto him, and stood before him. When “the ancient of 
days came, judgment was given to the saints of the Most High, and 
the time came that the saints possessed the kingdom.” To identify 
the Ancient with the Most High in this sentence would be an imperfect 
and unsatisfactory parallelism; not to say that the saints are certainly 
Christ’s, and constantly so spoken of. And if our Saviour be the 
Most High in comparison with the Ancient, it follows that the Ancient 
cannot be his Father. He is not the Most High, nor is the kingdom 
his. Multitudes ministered to him, and still greater multitudes stood 
before him; yet their number, though extensive, was not universal, and 





* Rupertus Abbas in Daniel, c. vii. ver. 13, ap, Opera, tom. 1, p. 587, 
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the relation in which they were placed towards him is but indistinctly 
shewn in the terms ministering and standing. How different were the 
conditions of the Son’s advent which shortly followed! “ There was 
given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, 
and languages, should serve him.” The Ancient of Days becomes small 
in comparison of his successor; the dominion and the kingdom are 
taken by the Son of man, and the limited functions of the former 
appear to be superseded and terminated. His throne had fiery 
wheels ; which seems to imply that it was not merely his seat of dig- 
nity, but the vehicle in which he came, a fiery chariot. That is a 
point worthy of consideration. When the presence of the Lord God 
is moving through the regions of space, the world only and the ele- 
ments thereof minister to his movements. He rides upon the heavens 
as upon a horse, and in the clouds as in a chariot of triumph; he flies 
with the wings of the wind. But the fiery car, however it may excel 
the things of earth, seems rather to belong to angelic than to divine 
honours, and is but similar to the vehicle which conveyed the Tishbite 
from Carmel. It may be contrasted with the diviner coming of the 
Son of man,—i.e., with the clouds of heaven which brought him ; there- 
fore, upon the whole, the circumstances of this ancient captain of the 
saints bespeak no such superiority as is requisite to mark him for a 
form and revelation of the Supreme Incomprehensible. 

He who undertakes to refute one interpretation of scripture, and 
particularly of prophecy, is by no means obliged to provide another. 
For many parts of the volume are sealed. The impatient may cry 
out, If this be not our God, who is it? If meant for an objection to 
what has been said, such an exclamation would not be in the spirit of 
sound reasoning. But if meant for a simple inquiry, it will for the 
present be sufficient to reply, that there are legions of saints and angels 
who wait upon the will of the Lord, and are instruments in his hand 
to perform those works which he has not reserved for his own imme- 
diate execution, and that one of their number was seen by Daniel. 
If the subject be susceptible of any further and more positive illustra- 
tion, that may conveniently be reserved until the reader has had 


some leisure to consider and appreciate the negative arguments above 


presented to him, (H.) 


ON CHURCH AND DISSENTING PRINCIPLES. 


Rev. Sir,—Having resided for some time in a manufacturing town, 
in which the influence of dissent preponderates over that of the church 
in the proportion of six to one, (judging from the number of congrega- 
tions,) I have been led to inquire into the effect of principles called 
forth by dissent ; and contrasting them with the fresh and vigorous 
mind nurtured by the church, when in full operation, have marked, 
*‘more in sorrow than in anger,” several evil results. 

1. Degraded views of Christ's holy sacraments.—With regard to bap- 
tism ; a parent, when congratulated on his dying son’s desiring admis- 
sion into the covenant, after much earnest expostulation from the 
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clergyman, calmly replied, that the young man was of age and must 
act for himself, but that he did not see the good of baptism. A 
woman, on her death-bed, being asked whether she derived comfort 
from the visits of the clergyman who was attending her, replied that 
she liked him always ex xcept when he talked about baptism to her ; 
that it was no use pressing her to be baptized, for she could not see any 
advantage frum it. And a boy in the church Sunday-school being 
spoken to on his continuing unbaptized made answer that his parents 
did not trouble themselves about it. Has not that system in our church 
which, in some respects, so fearfully approximates to dissent become 
answerable for a portion of this evil? By baptism being treated as of 
doubtful benefit, has not the sacrament sunk, with many, into a cere- 
mony, and then ceased to be an object of desire ? ‘The deep-planned 
Registration Bill has aided also in perverting the truth; and the an- 
swer iscommon to the demand, “ When is your child to be baptized ?” 
“ It is registered already.’’ ‘These impressions are by no means con- 
fined to members of the baptist denomination ; and the Registration 
Bill, be it remembered, was introduced from anti-church feeling. The 
sacrament of baptism being administered in the churches of this town 
during divine service may, we trust, under God, tend in some mea- 
sure to counteract the evil. In most of the nonconformists’ chapels 
(Wesleyan, in spite of their founders’ protest, as well as the others) 
the eucharist is administered usually, I believe, once in the month ; 
but it is avowedly, in general, a mere remembrance of our Saviour’s 
death, not the application to the faithful of the benefits of his “ meri- 
torious cross and passion ;’’ not the spiritual reception of his body and 
blood. Hence such low notions are disseminated that, in one instance, 
husband and wife partake of bread and wine together at home, in a_ 
solemn manner, without even the presence of the dissenting minister. 
Wherever the notion of the priesthood is degraded, the mystery of the 
holy sacraments has iavariably been lowered in proportion, 

Preaching is entirely exalted above prayer. Persons go to the dis- 
senting chapels not so much to “worship, and fall down and kneel 
before the Lord,” as to “sit under a preacher.” Many stroll into 
our churches, sometimes as late as the profession of our faith in the 
creed, sometimes later. When invited in by the verger from the 
outer door, the answer is, “ Not yet; it is too soon.” And in Ply- 
mouth, the vulgar and ungodly reply was once made, “ We do not 
like so much soup before our meat.’’ I have known the clergyman 
condoled with by a dissenter in not having more liberly to shorten the 
prayers, that he night have strength for a longer sermon. The general 
impression of the duty of going into the sanctuary is, to “hear the 
word.”” How very feeble and morbid must that state of the soul be 
which can prefer receiving a message from the king, through one of 
his earthly servants, to the communion to be enjoyed with him by 
slaiene to his audience ’ 

. Irreverence is generated. The building ‘wherein God is ap- 
om whed is nothing more in the eyes of many than brick and mortar 
and timber! Christ is not supposed to be present in any peculiar 
manner, Kneeling boards have been set up in the free sittings, but 


Vou. XVI.—. lugust, 1839. ¥ 
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they are seldom, if ever, pressed by any bodily member save the foot. 
Hats have been put on the head instantly on quitting the pew. The 
most careless attitudes are assumed. The liturgy is listened to (it 
would seem) with some degree of approbation by some; but, when 
heeded, it is in the same posture and with that expression of counte- 
nance with which the sermon is regarded. Yet, let me be just; the 
sublime devotion of our liturgy, the decent solemnities of the church, 
the deep seriousness of the few who belong to the church in heart, 
have been so blessed as to produce a difference in the deportment of 
many who come frequently to our sanctuary, although belonging to 
the religious denominations ; and this improvement of manner (very 
perceptible) bas greatly convinced me of the tendency of dissenting 
ministrations to beget irreverence ; of the church, to promote devotion. 

4. Disrespect to man. This incapability of seeing persons and 
things in that relative honour assigned them from above naturally 
follows irreverence towards God. The parents frequently complain 
that no obedience is rendered by their children ; and there is a mani- 
fest want of that superincumbent authority, only to be derived from 
religion, for strengthening the rights of parents as given by God. A 
great deal of low Calvinism (Calvinism, in so many words avowed by 
the poorest and most ignorant) is prevalent, which “ will not take the 
matter out of the Lord's hands,” and thus leaves the swearing boy and 
romping girl to the chance of subsequent conversion, instead of 
training them in the ways of grace, and looking for the promised daily 
renewing. This casting away of responsibility addresses itself at 
once to the pride and indolence of our nature, and is too easily wel- 
comed; the eye meets you with a hard look of indifference or inso- 
lent defiance, and the countenance which seems to say, “ 1 am quite 
your equal,’ forms a painful contrast to the manners of the ancient 
parishioners brought up in a happier age, and to the gracious saluta- 
tions interchanged in those districts where the rich and poor meet 
continually together in church before God. 

5. Hatred to the chureh. With some it seems to increase in pro- 
portion to the advancing zeal of the church in Christ’s cause. The 
children (who commonly choose their own Sunday school for them- 
selves) are taught at home to mock at our ‘‘ messy belief;’”” and some, 
on being reproved in school for want of decorum, have abruptly 
quitted, complaining that the church schools are “ not radical enough,” 
are “too Tory for them.’’ The old, on their death-bed, are often 
ignorant of that blessed prayer of our Lord which the church honours, 
but which is so much neglected by many dissenters. Shameful false- 
hoods were spread as to the charge made by the bishop on consecrat- 
ing a new church, and offensive expressions were bandied about 
aloud while the bishop was consecrating the churchyard; while the 
charitable and patient zeal of the rector seems to call forth in the 
minds of some bitterness in the place of joy. 

6. Disloyalty. This-is a fearful mark on our population. If I were 
to mention the town by name, the place would be recognised as a den 
of radicalism. While the spirit of dissent has, I fear, had much to do 
with evoking these evils, willing}y do I testify to the courage and faith- 
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fulness of the Wesleyan and some other of the dissenting ministers in 
preaching, in the teeth of the chartists, against the crime of disaffec- 
tion to the sovereign ; gladly do I bear witness to the stand made by 
many respectable dissenters in seeking to repress these evils. They 
do not, however, yet see that their system is the cause of so much 
that is wrong amongst us; they have, in striving to counteract the 
once shameful negligence of the church in these parts, raised a spirit 
which they have not the power to master; they are not aware that 
the church, as handed down by the apostles, is the only divinely au- 
thorized instrument for restraining the wrath of man. I have already 
trespassed on your pages, and remain, 
Yours, OBSERVATOR, 


ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Mr. Eviror,—My attention has lately been directed to a question 
which at first may seem to many of your readers one of easy solution, 
and if so, they would particularly oblige me by affording the required 
information. I am desirous of knowing what constitutes strictly and 
legally the difference between a church and a chapel ? 

In order to place the inquiry before your readers with as much 
clearness and in as popular a form as I am able, I venture to open 
the subject by stating the result of my own investigation, or, more 
properly speaking, the nature of my own doubts. 

I. Can it be said that the difference between a church and a chapel 
consists in anything external with reference to the building itself? 1 
would venture to surmise, not. For if the external character, whe- 
ther of architecture or arrangement, designates the building, in what 
does it consist? Surely, not in whether there is a tower, spire, or 
steeple, for I know parish churches which have only one little 
tinkling bell suspended outside from a small wooden frame. Neither 
does it seem requisite that a parish church should have a centre and 
side aisles, for ] could tell of parish churches which have no such dis- 
tinction of form and structure; neither in some churches can a vestry 
or chancel be found. 

II. Does the difference consist in the endowment? Ifso, why are 
many places of worship which are endowed with a portion of great 
and small tithes called chapels. 

III. Does the claim to surplice fees mark the correct designation of 
church or chapel? Surely not in practice. 

1V. Has a rector or vicar the freehold of his parish church and 
church-yard, and also of the chapel and chapel-yards in his parish ; 
and has an impropriator the same, in preference to, and to the ex- 
clusion of, the incumbent of a perpetual curacy? I am told, sub 
judice lis est. Ifso, herein is a great difficulty, or rather a complica- 
tion of difficulties. To me it appears essential that the freehold of at 
church and church-yard, or chapel and chapel-yard, attached to a 
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perpetual curacy, or district church, should be ascertained to be vested 
legally in the incumbent thereof. 

V. Shall we find the answer to our query in the character of the 
services performed respectively in churches and chapels? I wish to 
think so; and am desirous that we should begin bere, in order to 
carry forward and fully investigate the subject. 

Without myself making any assertion, 1 would inquire from some 
of your readers familiar with the ancient rites, privileges, duties, and 
services of our church, whether chapels were not at first erected for 
prayer and preaching only, to be served by chaplains; whereas, 
churches were for the administration of the sacraments, the solemniza- 
tion of marriage, and the burial of the dead; and their ministers, 
whether rectors, vicars, or incumbents, had exclusively the cure of 
souls and other parochial rights and privileges. 

Should these surmises prove correct, would it not be well still to 
continue to restrict the name of chapel to such places as are used for 
prayer and preaching only, such as the college chapels at Cambridge 
and Oxford, chapels in ‘royal and noble mansions, and chapels in 
hospitals and workhouses? And may not all parochial and district 
places of worship, urban, suburban, and rural, and also (the so-called) 
chapels-of-ease, (too free-and-easy a designation surely for the house 
of God,) attached to perpetual curacies, be henceforth designated 
churches, bearing the name of the district, or town, or village, in 
which they are located, or otherwise called Trinity Church, Christ 
Church, St. Peter’ 3, St. Paul's, St. James’s? &e.; and why may not 
the officiating minister, who now calls himself a perpetual* (perpetual : : 
never-ceasing—Johuson) curate, assume the more appropriate de- 
signation of incumbent ? 

Thus for churches we should have rectors, vicars, and incumbents, 
with their stipendiary curates; and for chapels we should have 
chaplains. 

I only add, that I am desirous you should consider what I have 
written in the nature of an inquiry, and that I am seeking for informa- 
tion. I remain, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, J.T. L. 


EXTRACT FROM WELLS ON DISSENTERS, 


Sir,—I beg to send you some observations on the use of the term 
“ Minister,” taken from Dr. Wells’ Controversial Treatises against the 
Dissenters. Perhaps you may consider them worth your readers’ 
attention. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, S. 


seseeeees’® The common people are very apt to judge of men (as well as things) by 
the names they go under; on which account it becomes necessary to keep them from 


* The inaccuracy of expression here complained of appears to have arisen in part 
or altogether from misapplying the words of an act of parliament. In 1 George I. 
ch. 10, it is enacted, that all augmented churches. curacies, and chapels, shall be 
perpetual cures or benefices. Here the cure or benefice has properly and reasonably 
a character of permanence attached to it, which does not and cannot apply to the 
person officiating, by reason of death, resignation, or avoidance, 
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being seduced, as by other methods, so by plainly acquainting them that the dissent- 
ing teachers are fulse teachers. 


“And hence the remarker may learn that it is not without reason that (as he ob- 
serves, p. 62) I scrupulously avoid giving the name of ministers to the dissenting 
teachers ; for as, on the one hand, the word priest is wont to convey to the com. 
mon people an id notion of the person so called, and is to this very purpose long 
since made use of and applied by the dissenters to our parish ministers, so, on the 
other hand, the word minister is wont to convey to common people a good notion of 
the person so called, insomuch that they are apt to think it matters not whom they 
follow or go to hear, if so be he is but called a minister ; wherefore, to prevent or 
remove such unhappy mistakes, ‘tis in my opinion not a little expedient to forbear 
promiscuously applying the word minister to separatists as well as conformists. Nei- 
ther can the dissenters justly blame us for so doing, since it is but turning (as it 
were) their own weapons upon them, as appears from what I have observed in reference 
to the dissenters frequently applying the name of priests to us, but never to them- 
selves.” —Dr. Wells’ ‘* Examination of the Remarks on his Letter to Mr. Dowley.” 
Controv. ‘Treatises, p. 216. 6th ed. Lond. 1716.* 


REPLY TO MR, ALFORD’S LETTER CONCERNING HIS EDITION 
OF DONNE, 


Sir,—Although I could be content to let the case between Mr. Alford 
and myself be decided without any further argument or evidence 
beyond what is contained in your numbers for May and July, yet, 
since silence under a charge of having *‘ given a wrong impression of 
some things’ might be construed as an admission of its justice, | 
must beg permission once more to fill one or two of your pages. It 
will be convenient to observe the same numbering of paragraphs as 
before. : 

I. That Mr. Alford’s various descriptions of his book do not agree 
with each other is, as he says, “a truly trifling matter ;"" the cireum- 
stance was noticcd merely because it seemed to shew that he had not 
very clearly known what he was about. The other subject of this 
paragraph, however, is somewhat more important. The phrase, 
“The Works of Such-an-one,” we are told, does not imply his whole 
works; for ¢éhat meaning the form “ Whole Works” is necessary. If 
80, it is a pity that booksellers and editors have succeeded in depriving 
the former phrase of its natural meaning. But, not to dwell on this, 
there is a feature in the present case which Mr. Alford has not thought 
fit to notice,—viz., that the indefinite “ Works ”’ has been substituted 
for the less ambiguous “ Select Works” of his earlier advertisements. 
Why was not the original description retained? Is it that selectness 
has been given up, although without the substitution of completeness ? 
And what were people to think, when they found that the dropping of 
the word Select was accompanied by a change in the number of vo- 
lumes from four to six? It is admitted in my letter that some of 
Donne’s writings ought not to be reprinted; but does the objec- 
tion which would make it inconceivable that “a clerical editor” 
should publish these apply to others which Mr. Alford has excluded 
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from his edition—the Pseudo-martyr, for instance? Under this head 
I have nothing to retract. 

Il. My doubt as to the painter of the portrait did not entirely rest 
on the laical appearance of the dress. ‘That was but one, and by no 
means the strongest, of several presumptions. One of these, drawn 
from the subject's apparent age, was, it would seem, unfounded ; the 
fault, however, does not lie with me, but with the artist who executed 
the “ beautiful engraving,” (vol. i. p. viii.) Alas, that it was impos- 
sible to complete the praise by adding “ and faithful!” Mr. Alford’s 
reply has done but little for the satisfaction of my doubts, The ques- 
tion as to the painter, however, is of no moment to any one but the 
owner of the picture ; nor should I have brought the matter forward 
at all except asa sample of Mr. Alford’s editorial carelessness. ‘To 
come to the real point :—There are three possible stages of opinion on 
this business ; the first, that of a person indolently taking it for granted 
that Vandyck was the painter; the second, that of one led by partial 
inquiry to doubt this; the third, that of one who should, by full exa- 
mination, clear away all doubts, and prove the common story to be 
correct. My position was the second of these. Will Mr. Alford say 
that his was the third? And will anybody else say that the first is 
one which an editor should have been content to rest in ? 

Ill. It-is a pity that Mr, Alford has not adverted to the former part 
of my third paragraph, because it would be satisfactory to know 
whether he agree in the opinions there advanced, and whether he 
admit the fairness of the rule by which I would try him. But let us 
follow his observations on those points to which he has been pleased 
to advert. 

All possible verification of quotations was made.’ The phrase is 
very loose. Possible’ for whom? If for any man, I must say 
that the effects make but little show. How is it that there is no 
reference beyond a bare “ Augustine” or “ Gregory ” attached to the 
quotations from the fathers? How is it, that when Donne quotes a 
Greek father through the medium of Latin, his editor does not give us 
the original words? But if “ possible” mean possible for a man in 
a hurry, with other things to take up his time, and with no great com- 
mand of books, 1 must repeat that such a person ought not to meddle 
with such a task as the editing of Donne. 

Mr. Alford complains of me.for having spoken of his notes to the 
Sermons as half-a-dozen. Now the words were, ‘half-dozen, or some 
such number.” But in order to disabuse such of your more literal 
readers as may have been thereby led to suppose that the total was 
seven, or eight, or nine, I here repeat Mr, Alford’s statement, that 
there are “upwards of seventy” in “ full five volumes;” i. e., no less 
than about one whole note for every fifty pages. 

«The explanation of allusions has been given where such explana- 
tion was thought necessary.” The editor, then, has in this acted 
rightly, according to his own notions; but that these notions are 
somewhat peculiar, and that a case must be very strong indeed before 
he will admit the necessity of a note, will appear from the instance 
which has been already mentioned in this discussion—the allusion to 
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a circumstance in the history of Queen Elizabeth's time, which is to 
be found in vol. vi. p. 213. 


Here follows the substance of the passage— 


“When some articles concerning the falling away from justifying grace, and other 
points that bear upon that haunt,* had been ventilated. ... . and that some persons 
of great place and estimation in our chureh, together with him who was the greatest 
of al! amongst our clergy, had, upon mature deliberation, established a resolution 
what should be thought and taught, held and preached, in those points, and had 
thereupon sent down that resolution to be published in the university... . . her 
majesty being informed thereof, declared her displeasure so, as that, scarce any hours 
before the sermon was to have been, there was an inhibition to the preacher for 
meddling with any of those points.” 


“ This,” says the editor, “is a complete detail of the circumstance, 
far too explicit to need the aid of a note.”! J add only a note of ad- 
miration. 

We next come to the instances of incorrectness. 

(1.) Would it not have been better if Mr. A., instead of talking 
about “ public matters” and “ the pluperfect tense,” had freely owned 
that he was not aware of the connexion between the Letter and the 
Sermon until he learnt it from me? (By the way, Dr. Wordsworth 
has pointed it out in his Ecclesiastical Biography, at least in the new 
edition.) It would then have remained for him either to plead_ guilty 
of “ unaccountable negligence,” or to shew on what supposition, cre- 
ditable to him as an editor, his ignorance might be accounted for, 

(2.) I am heartily glad to find that Mr. Alford can take anything 
well at my hands ; but even here there are two points which call for 
remark. He “ shrewdly suspects” that Walton is in error; now, my 
former letter pretty plainly hints that I had before conceived the same 
suspicion. And if it be a merit to omit dates in life-writing, it is one 
which Mr. A. cannot in this instance fairly claim ; for, although there 
is no direct date in the Life, a reference is there given to Letter 75, 
which he has (erroneously) dated “ about 1624.” 

IV. In saying that “ any printer” could have turned out about as 
good a book as this, I did not contemplate the publication of first proofs. 
‘The meaning was, that while the editor's notes and other additions 


= . ———- ee —— as 


* Mr. Alford’s display of learning in connexion with this word reminds me of 
two places in which his classical knowledge has been rather a hindrance than a help 
to him. 

Vol. vi. p. 47, Donne speaks of “ the body of Christ's church” being “ edified and 
alienated by our good life and sanctification.” The editor remarks, ‘* The word 
alienated seems to be without sense in this passage. Livy has the expression alienatus 
ad libidinem animus . .. . Probably the word is corrupt.” Now, but for the unlucky 
reminiscence of Livy, Mr. Alford could hardly have missed the conjecture of ali- 
mented for alienated, which is very simple, and to me appears quite satisfactory. 

Vol. vi. p. 528, we are told that Soldurias “ seems to be the true original of our 
word soldier, and not sclidarius, as Johnson says.” Although unskilled in philology, 
I venture to question this ; because, (1) We can hardly admit, without something 
like proof, that the modern term for the military order is derived from the name of 
an obscure Gaulish body, distinguished chiefly by a petuliarity to which there is no 
likeness in soldiership ; (2) Although our English word agree with Soldurius in 
having an r, the corresponding words in other modern languages do not; it would 
seem, therefore, that the original of all must be something of which the r is no part, 
and that the English word is derived from this through one modification, ( Soli- 
darius ;) the others, through another, (Solidatus.) 
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are worth very little, he has done nothing for the text which might 
not have been done by a person without any pretension to the cha- 

acter of scholar and divine, a person possessing no higher accom- 
plishment than a moderate knowledge of his mother tongue. I pre- 
sume that respectable printers, and some of their readers or correctors, 
generally come up to this mark at least. 

“ The character of the book being theological,” (Pref. p. vii.) most 
of its purchasers would probably have wished for an index to Donne's 
Sermons rather than the selection from his Poems; at all events, 
the bulk of the volumes would have been but little increased if the 
subjects and texts of the Sermons had been mentioned in the tables 
of contents. As it is, this “ vast mass of most valuable divinity”’ 
really quite a chaos, 

V. I do not believe that the book would bear a comparison as to 
typographical correctness with those which have lately been pub- 
lished at Oxford ; but, perhaps, by pitting it against “any work of 
the same size,’ ' the editor meant more esnecially to challenge a com- 
parison with the late edition of Foxe. In thaé¢ contest, indeed, he 
might possibly be victorious. By the way, does he mean to maintain 
that the largeness of works is any excuse for slovenly execution ? 

The last paragraph of my letter appears to me to contain a suffi- 
ciently plain statement of my main objection to Mr, Alford’s book,— 
namely, that at a time when there is an unexampled degree of interest 
in such. matters, and when there was consequently a great likelihood 
of our getting a " good edition of Donne, he has blocked up the way 

with a bad one. His distinction between the office of editor and that 
of commentator is not to the present purpose. Were Donne one of 
those authors whose works are reprinted every year, it would be 
quite right for any individual editor to consult his own convenience 
in adding, or not ‘adding, a commentary to his publication of the text; 
but as Donne is a writer of a very different kind, his editor ought 
also to be in some measure acommentator. Indeed, the idea of saving 
himself by this distinction entered into Mr. Alford’s ‘head a good deal 


. too late to be serviceable, for he had before page in his Preface 


(page v.) that “old authors are now edited” in a style superior to 
his; and the very letter in which the Sistinction 1 is set forth is chiefly 
an attempt to prove that he has done his work well and sufficiently 
as a commentator, ‘The witticism about “ garnishing to my liking” is 
not well-considered ; for I did not set up any fancy of my own as a 
standard, but expressly named the late edition of Hooker as a model 
for other republications. We must not, of course, expect from ordi- 
nary editors such prefaces as Mr. Keble’s; but yet we may fairly re- 
quire them, if they be without that admirable person’s rarer powers 
and attainments, to exercise the same patient and ungrudging industry 
of which he has given so signal an example. 

Mr. Alford is pleased to bear himself towards me with a sort of 
dignified scorn. ‘This fs really very bad policy ; for let it be remem- 
bered that my remarks did not profess to be a complete exposure of 
his work, and that in proportion as Tam more inconsiderable, as my 
reading is less, my acquaintance with the book more limited, my exa- 
mination of it more hasty, the stronger is the presumption that a fuller 
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inquiry, by a more competent person, would lead to an overwhelming 
proof of its defectiveness. Instead of sneering at me, he would do 
well to rejoice that he has not been dealt with by a Quarterly-Re- 
viewer. 

Mr. Alford objects to the “tone and temper” of my former letter. 
1 do not affect to hope that the present will please him any better in 
these respects; but if he will point out in either any instance of un- 
fairness, malice, or unwarranted severity, I shall be very ready to 
make a fit apology. Again, although my former professions have 
been disbelieved, and although the nature of his answer has forced 
me to speak very plainly on this occasion, again I declare that I re- 
gard him with unfeigned goodwill; and let me, in conclusion, express 
a hope that he will fulfil his intention of editing other old divinity- 
books—resolving, however, that his work shall not be done imperfectly, 
but that he will bestow on his authors such time and care as may 
make his editions worthy of them, useful to the church, and creditable 
to himself. 

That he may not again be tempted to charge my signature with 
falsehood of description, I subscribe myself, your obedient servant, 


J.C. Roperrson. 


ON ADMINISTERING THE COMMUNION, 


Sir,—In your Magazine for this month I find an inquiry by an 
« Old Subscriber,’’ in these words—“ How far is it lawful to give the 
communion to all the communicants at the Lord’s table with ore re- 
petition of the words?’ This is a question which I approach with 
much reluctance, since the suggestion that I have to make involves 
the violation of a law, on the imperative obligation of which my habit 
is to insist much, the law of rubric. The caution with which I 
would advert to what appears to me the least exceptionable mode 
of departing, under special circumstances, from a repetition of the 
words to each communicant, will be best expressed in Archdeacon 
Sharp’s language in his first Charge, on the Rubric and Canons of the 
Church of England, p. 8, ed. 1753 :— 


“ This, indeed, we must always take along with us, that our obligations to observe 
rubric, how indispensable soever, are subject to this proviso—viz., that the rule pre- 
scribed be a thing practicable, which perhaps cannot be said of all rubrics in all 
churches, or in all places of the kingdom; nay, that it be a thing that falls within 
the minister's power, so that he be not deprived of his liberty in acting, or restrained 
in it, by the previous acts of other people, whereby what would be practicable in itself 
is rendered not practicable by him. I will not positively say that no other proviso is 
to be allowed of or admitted, because this cannot be determined absolutely, or other- 
wise than by a particular consideration of each rule or injunction under several dif- 
ferent circumstances, which I shall hereafter (God willing) examine distinetly. But 
at present we may affirm in general that we are under higher obligations to observe 
rubric than any other ecclesiastical law whatsoever ; that, excepting a very few cases, 
or under some necessary limitations and reservations to be hereafter specified, we are 
bound to adhere to it literally, punctually, and perpetually ; and that whosoever 
among the clergy either adds to it or diminishes from it, or useth any other rule 


Vou. XVI.—August, 1839. z 
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instead of it, as he is in the eye of the law so far a non-conformist, so it behoves him 
to consider with himself whether in point of conscience he be not a breaker of his . 
word and trust, and an eluder of his engagements to the church.” 


With this accurate view before me of a subject of more moment 
than all, even of our clergy, consent to deem it, I will venture to 
state what appears to me to be the least objectionable violation of the 
rubric which orders the repetition of the words to each communi- 
cant. 

Let the priest, standing ready to deliver the bread, repeat to each 
railful collectively the first clause of the prescribed form, thus :— 
* The body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for you, pre- 
serve your bodies and souls unto everlasting life.” But, as he gives 
this element, let him say to each communicant individually, “ Take 
and eat this in remembrance that Christ died for thee, and feed on 
him in thine heart by faith with thanksgiving.’’ In the same manner, 
when about to administer the wine, let him say to all that kneel at 
the rail, “ The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was shed for 
you, preserve your bodies and souls unto everlasting life ;” and then in 
presenting the cup repeat to each individual, “ Drink this in remem- 
brance that Christ’s blood was shed for thee, and be thankful.” This 
method will diminish the time of administering the bread by nearly 
one-half, and as regards the cup, will not take up more time than 
administering in silence, after a single repetition of the whole form, 
for the time occupied in delivering the cup and receiving it again 
about suffices for repeating the words, “ Drink this,” &c. 

The advantage of this plan is, that while it shortens the time of ad- 
ministering almost as much as the repetition of the forms but once to 
each railful, it preserves the individuality of address in delivering 
both the bread and the wine—an individuality equally grateful, for 
reasons on which I need not enter, to the affectionate and anxious 
pastor and to his attached flock. Add to which, the recognition of 

the communion of saints, involved in the alteration of a part of each 
of the addresses from singular to plural, is something gained to com- 
pensate for the sacrifice made in deviating from the prescribed and far 
preferable rule of the Prayer-book. 

A deficiency of time, or strength, or both, such as to render the 
prescribed method, in the archdeacon’s words, “ not practicable,” can 
alone justify the deviation so reluctantly suggested, and of which I 
have very rarely availed myself. That, however, such an impracti- 
cability may arise every man must be of opinion who is not pre- 
pared to censure en masse the bishops of our church, who have been 
compelled to vary from singular to plural the formula at every con- 
firmation, or nearly so, that they have immemorially held. 

I will only presume to add further, that I do not think the omission 
of the sermon or homily to be alegitimate method of securing time for 
the unmutilated use of the two forms, for in that omission there is 
also a palpable violation of rubric. This remedial omission I think 
peculiarly unfortunate on the days when, from the greater number of 
communicants, time presses most, the high festivals, 1 mean, of the 
church, invariably communion days, and days for which special 
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homilies are provided,—being the seasons when the people may fairly 
be presumed to be the most awake to the salutary influences of instruc. 
tion in the fundamental doctrines of their religion, and when the 
primitive church, as every one knows, was especially careful to address 
zealous exhortations to her members on the subject of the day. I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, . —T. BL H. 


P.S. I wrote the above a month ago, immediately on reading the 
query of an “ Old Subscriber.” I did not, however, trouble you with 
the communication, wishing other pens to reply. In “ Alpha’s’”’ paper 
I find a strong argument to reconcile me to the conversion from 
singular to plural even of that part of the form with which, after what 
passed in the controversy upon it at the Reformation, I have ever 
been very backward to meddle. I refer to what he says of our Sa- 
viour’s address at the institution—“ ‘Take ye, eat ye, drink ye’’—being 
spoken collectively to all. ‘The recognition of what has been termed 
“the sacramental verity of Christ’s body and blood,” as found in the 
first clause of the forms, is just the same, whether that half be spoken 
in the singular or in the plural; and controversies that have been 
raised on the introduction or omission of this prescriptive and invalu- 
able part of the administering formulas can have but little to do with 
the question, whether there are not circumstances in which it may 
fairly be deemed necessary, in the use of it, to substitute the plural for 
the singular number. On the unchastised language of those who, in 
so grave a matter, deal in such terms as corruption or profanation in 
reference to the necessities to which clergymen are driven who are 
so fortunate as to have crowded communions, or so unfortunate as 
not to have strength for a very extended service, I have not a word to 
offer, 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF “BAPTISMAL REGENERATION,” AS CON- 
TAINED IN THE “ TRACTS OF THE ANGLICAN FATHERS.” 
Sirn,— When a writer undertakes to support the affirmative in the con- 
troversy on “ Baptismal Regeneration,” we naturally suppose his caw 
tion to be, that every person baptized is “born again,” not only of 
water, but also of the Spirit of God,—that without any regard to proper 
qualifications in the persons receiving this sacrament, “ the grace of re- 
generation is conveyed in baptism,” (Pt. i. p. 4,) and the “ visible sign 
is ABSOLUTELY connected with an invisible grace thereby conveyed,” 
(Pt. ii. p. 6.) The editor of the “Tracts &c.” does indeed admit 
(Pt. ii.) that it is the doctrine of Nowel that “ a positive obstacle in 
the receiver frustrates the inherent efficacy of the sacraments; but what 
is such a casual admission, in a single line, and respecting a single 
author, when set against the whole tenour of the two prefaces to the 
Tracts ?’’ It proves, indeed, that it was not the doctrine of at least al/ 
the revisors of our liturgy that the « visible sign is ABSOLUTBLY con- 
nected with the invisible grace,’’—it proves that the unguarded asser- 
tion of the editor is not true; but still there the assertion stands to 
catch the eye and Jead away the mind of every reader who might 
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overlook, in the general tenour of the writing, the single but important 
line which contains this great qualification. 

I confess that, with this impression of the writer’s meaning, I was 
myself somewhat staggered at the offer of bringing whole sermons of 
such men as Cranmer and Jewel to support a doctrine so unscriptural. 
W hat a triumph, thought I, will this be to certain persons who are 
always eagerly looking out for any false doctrine, and especially for 
any unscriptural dependence on outward forms, in the church of Eng- 
land! Then may it be truly said that, « if a member of the church of 
England desires to know whether he has been ‘born again of the 
Spirit,’ he has nothing to do but to look into the baptismal register ; 
he need not examine whether he had faith, or whether he has faith ; 
or, if he were an infant, whether his parents or sponsors, or any one 
connected with the administration of his baptism had! The bare 
‘opus operatum’ of the sacrament is sufficient.” 

How much was my mind relieved before I had read many pages at 
finding so different an account of the matter as the following, in the 
first of Cranmer’s sermons (Part i. p. 10) :—“ And when you believe in 
the name of Christ, and love the gospel, and are glad and diligent to hear 
the same, then this is a sure token that by the gospel you have received 
the Hoty Guosr.” 

No less clearly is the great PROTESTANT doctrine, that “ in such only 
as worthily receive the sacraments they have a wholesome effect and 
operation,’ (Art. 25,) set forth in repeated passages both of Cranmer 
and Jewel. ““ All these things,” says the former, (Parti. p. 11,) “doth 
baptism work in us when we believe in Christ.” Again, in the same page, 
“It giveth salvation and everlasting life ¢o all them that believe ;” and 
again, “It is not the water that doth these things, but the Almighty 
word of God, (which is knit and joined to the water,) and faith, which 
receiveth God's word and promise.’ Again, (p. 13,) “ Baptism worketh 
forgiveness &c. to all them that believe these words of Christ,” &c. 
(Mark, xvi. 16.) 

The testimonies in the tract of Bishop Jewel are even more re- 
peated and fuller than those of Cranmer. He says, (Pt. ii. p. 70,) 
“Ifany man have the outward seal, and have not the Farra thereof 
sealed within his heart, i availeth him not.” (p.71.) “So do the 
faithful receive the fruit and comfort by the sacraments, which the 
wicked and ungodly neither consider nor receive.” (p. 79.) Our faith, 
which are baptized, and our continuance in the profession which we have 
made, establisheth in us the grace which we receive. As it is said, * True 
baptism standeth not so much in washing of the body as in the faith 
of the heart.’’’ Again, in the same page, “ As the doctrine of the 
apostles hath taught us, saying, ‘ By faith purifying their hearts; 
and in another place, ‘ Baptism saveth us’—not the putting away of 
the filth of the flesh, but the examining of a good conscience before 
God, by the resurrection of Jesus Curist. Therefore (S.) Jerom 
saith, ‘They that receive not baptism with perfect faith, receive the 
water, but the Holy Ghost they receive not.’”’ 

I do not suppose, Sir, that the editor of the Tracts would argue for 
the popish doctrine of the “ opus operatum.” 1 do not doubt that he 
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would admit the necessity of faith somewhere or other, (even in the 
baptism of infants, if he seriously considered the consequences of a con- 
trary doctrine,) as clearly as do the venerable bishops whose writings he 
has edited ; but I say, if so, this important truth ought to have had as 
conspicuous a place in his preface as it has in the Tracts themselves ; 
he ought not to have represented our reformers as ABSOLUTELY con- 
necting a visible sign with an “ invisible grace,” when he knew that 
they considered the invisible grace of the sacrament dependent on the 
faith of the receiver. It is not only extremely unfair in controversy to 
do so, but it is highly injudicious in a minister of the church of England 
to represent his church as teaching a doctrine which is not only plainly 
repugnant to the word of God, but is as plainly declared to be so by 
the church herself. 

May I ask why, if the editor of the Tracts considers Bishop Cranmer 
and Jewel to be such high authority, he is so careful to correct their 
unorthodox phraseology by constantly printing “(S.) Jerom,” “ (S.) 
Augustine,” &c.? Would it not be equally advisable to publish an 
edition of the New Testament with similar corrections—viz., (S.) 
Peter, (S.) John, and (S.) Mary. These “ puerilities” are really 
beneath the notice of sensible people, were it not that they will pro- 
duce an ill effect in more ways than one on the minds of the weak or 
prejudiced, OrTHODOX. 


-_—_+--—_— ee wee. SS 


THE MILLENNIUM. 


Dear Sir,—I trust you will give me a little space in which to notice 
your correspondent “ @,'s” reply to a former letter of mine ; and as it 
is not my intention to prolong this discussion, I have the greater claim 
on your kindness. 

I never meant to assert that the mere fact of Papias having been 
‘“‘a competent preserver of catholic tradition” rendered it incumbent 
on the great ecclesiastical historian to receive indiscriminately his reli- 
gious views; what I did mean was, that the charge against Papias is 
unsubstantiated by any better evidence than the private opinion of a 
man who himself was placed in circumstances likely to prejudice him 
against the millenary doctrine ; and I must add that, knowing as I do 
that the interpretation of prophecy more or less affects the aspect of 
the Christian system, I cannot believe that a father who had con- 
versed with apostles, and had never fallen into any schism, would have 
maintained error on a subject so important. Mr. Greswell has made 
a suggestion with reference to the original text of Ireneeus which may 
to a great degree remove the impression at first produced on becoming 
acquainted with “the peculiar traditions’ mentioned by your corres- 
pondent. , 

My use of the word “ unlikely’’ was occasioned by the nature of the 
argument. Where we have AMPLE testimony, there is no room for 
LIKELIHOOD ; but that the former cannot be produced to prove that the 
Gnosties were, as a body, millenarians is virtually admitted by “ 0.,” 
when the only positive testimony which he adduces in addition to that 
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of Eusebius, (founded on Caius, whose works are lost,) is derived from 
Dionysius Alexandrinus, who, as he questioned the authority of a 
canonical prophecy, is surely the most unsafe guide whom we can fol- 
low. Furthermore, the treatise against Nepos does not remain; and 
though, in a general manner, described by St. Jerome, we know little 
more concerning it than of the works of Caius—viz., by some passages 
in Eusebius. 

On a second reference to your correspondent’s letter, inserted in 
May, I cannot think that the inference I drew from it, upon the date 
of Tertullian’s treatise, was at all strained, though I am, of course, 
bound to believe that I misunderstood him. 

That most scholars have argued in one direction from the passage 
of Justin is true; and as it is obviously corrupt, I humbly conceive that 
here we have a lamentable proof that people who are deeply read in 
other parts of theology are often very superficially acquainted with the 
state of the controversy on prophecy. Nearly contemporary with 
Petersen was Cocceius, whom Coleridge, himself an Antichiliast, 
deems the most satisfactory of commentators. He strongly advocated 
millenarianism. 

Surely we have valuable precedents for attaching some worth to the 
uncondemned doctrines of heretics, when, as in the case of Apollinarius, 
these are prominent. I hasten, in conclusion, to remark that, in speak- 
ing so much about millenarianism 1 am only adopting conventional 
language. The real controversy in the church has ever extended, not 
merely to the prediction of a thousand years of blessedness spoken of 
in the Apocalypse, (and sometimes elsewhere,) but to the much larger 
subject of a renewed earth, of which the initial state is expected to last 
for that comparatively short period. To the follies of ultra-millenarian- 
ism I had previously directed the attention of your readers in the 
British Magazine for March. It is only to an extreme view that the 
words of the Nicene creed can be brought in opposition ; but I cannot 
deny that, till very lately, millenarianism has, amongst protestants, 
taken the extreme form. I am, yours respectfully, 

R. W. JoHNson. 


ON THE SERVICE FOR EASTER EVE. 


‘9 


Str,—The question of “ W.G.” in the June number, page 676, is 
readily answered by reference to the calendar of « Lessons proper for 
Holydays,” where it will be seen that there are lessons appointed for 
matins on Easter Even. These, of course, are to be used in the 
morning service of the day before Kaster-day ; and all doubt on the sub- 
ject of the communion service for that day arising from the name 
* Easter Kven’’ is set aside. 

Your correspondent who inquires on the subject of the concurrence 
of festivals will find two valuable letters on the subject at pp. 43 and 
526 of vol. xi. It is a subject upon which it is impossible to speak 
with authority, because we have no sufficient data to go upon. ‘The 
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rules of the present church of Rome are of course nothing to us, except 
so far as they may coincide with the rules existing here before the Re- 
formation ; and even then, as the estimation in which different festivals 
are held by us and our forefathers is so different, it would be impossible 
now to apply the ancient rules, and therefore we must at last exercise 
our own discretion. One thing I will remark, and that is, that in the 
Roman church the feast of the Annunciation is never kept in Passion 
Week, but when occurring in that week is transferred to the second 
Monday after Easter. 

It would still, I think, be acceptable to many of us if any of your 
correspondents would transcribe for the Magazine the rules, if any can 
be now found, which prevailed before the Reformation, and add some 
notes, explaining what was the exact course pursued (in regard to 
lessons, collects, &c.) when a festival was transferred or commemo- 
rated in the service of a greater festival, or any other information 
which may appear desirable. These points it may perhaps be impos- 
sible to clear up from any documents existing before the Reformation, 
and then the present practice in the Roman church may be of use, as 
an indication of what was probably done. 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, J. B——n, 
Leigh. 


ee Ct 


ON CLERICAL VESTMENTS. 


My pear Sir,—When I undertook some time since to give a digest of 
all the information supplied by the authoritative documents of our church 
on the subject of church vestments, I find, from Mr. Hart's letter in 
the June number, that I overlooked the rubric at the beginning of the 
communion service of the Prayer-book published in the second year 
of King Edward the Sixth. I now supply that defect from the English, 
which nearly corresponds in sense with Mr. Hart's translation from the 
Latin :— 


“ Upon the day, and at the time, appointed for the ministration of the holy com- 
munion, the priest that shal] execute the holy ministry shall put upon him the vesture 
appointed for that ministration —that is to say,a white alb plain, with a vestment or 
cope. And where there be many priests or deacons, there so many shall be ready to 
help the priest in his ministration as shall be requisite ; and shall have upon them 
likewise the vestures appointed for their ministry,—that is to say, albes with tunicles,” 


The only difference between this and Mr. Hart's extract is, that the 
attendants upon the priest are to wear tunicles with their albs. 

It is therefore abundantly clear that the rubric at the beginning of 
our morning prayer requires the consecrating priest to wear an alb and 
a chasuble or cope; and the assistants, albs and tunicles, which last, if 
Mr. Palmer is right, are surplices. How far it may be desirable so to 
do is quite another question, into which I cannot now eiter fully ; 
but considering the length of time which has elapsed since these vest- 
ments were in use, and the prejudice against important truths which 
the revival of them would excite or strengthen, unless it were general, 
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I would suggest whether it may not be as well for parochial clergymen 
to wait until the example is set them by bishops and cathedrals. 

Mr. Hart is a little mistaken in supposing that the cope is never 
worn by the celebrant in the Roman church. I have myself seen it 
worn in the Clementine chapel at St. Peter’s, in “ pontificial high mass, 
celebrated by bishops,’’ not to mention other places. 

In confirmation of the idea I expressed in page 302 of the March 
number, that the tippet mentioned in the canons was round, I will just 
state that, having on a recent occasion to preach in St. Mary’s in 
Oxford, the customary attendant affixed to my left shoulder behind 
what he called a ¢ippet, which he said was worn on that afternoon in- 
stead v a hood. It appeared like a triangular piece of stuff suspended 
by a button, and is, I remember, worn by some university officers ; 
but, having the curiosity to examine it, I found, on unfolding it, that it 
was round. This, then, I imagine to be the last surviving relic of the 
tippet mentioned in the canons. Perhaps an investigation of its Latin 
name, pe rine may throw further light upon the subject. I remain, 
my dear Sir, faithfully yours, J. B——n. 

Leigh. 


a 


ANSWER TO THE QUERIES CONCERNING PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD : 
i. e., FOR THOSE WHO HAVE DEPARTED FROM THIS LIFE, 


I. Authority for the practice in Holy Scripture ? 

1. “ God is not the God of the dead but of the living, for all live 
unto him.’’ They who have left this world are living. 

2. “IT exhort that prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks be 
made for all men.” It is for those who condemn the practice as in 
itself wrong to shew why, when the apostle directs prayers, interces- 
sions, and thanksgivings to be made for all men, making no exception, 
those men are to be understood as excluded who are still living though 
not in this world. 

3. “ The Lord grant unto Onesiphorus.that he may find mercy of 
the Lord in that day.” From the previous salutation to the house of 
Onesiphorus, it has been inferred that Onesiphorus himself was dead. 

Il. duthorities for it in the fathers of the three first centuries ? 

Individual writers.— Tertullian, who, in his Book De Corona Militis, 
mentions prayers for the dead (oblationes pro defunctis) among other 
observances as obtaining in his time, and observes—“ If you ask for 
a law from scripture for these, you will not find one. They spring 
from tradition, have been confirmed by custom, and observed by 
faith.” Traditio tibi preetendetur auctrix, consuetudo confirmatrix, fides 
observatrix. De Coron. Mil. c. 3,4. He mentions it also in his Ex- 
hortat. Castitat. c. 11. Tertullian flourished about the year 200, 
An ancient tradition in his time cannot in reason be assigned a later 
date than sixty years preceding. But he himself observes, upon the 
absence of scriptural command in respect of traditional observances, 
that those observances must in reason be regarded as of apostolic 
origin and authority. De Corona Militis, c. 4. 
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2. Cyprian, who flourished about a. p, 250, speaks of a synod of 
bishops before his day, “ antecessores nostri,” determining that in 
certain cases persons should be debarred from having prayers and 
oblations made for them after death; thus shewing that the practice 
obtained in the church. Epistle 66, dd clerum Furius consistentur de 
Victoré. 

3. The anonymous author of the 2nd book of Esdras (written, as 
some assert, after the death of St. John) does not rank among the 
Fathers, but as a contemporary witness he may be adduced. He re- 
presents God as addressing the church thus:—“ Remember thy chil- 
dren that sleep, for I shall bring them out of the sides of the earth, 
and shew mercy unto them, for I am merciful, saith the Lord Al- 
mighty.’”” Esdras, ii. 31. If the custom had not obtained in his time, 
it seems hardly likely that he would have invented a divine command 
for it. His words are in perfect harmony with that simple form, 
“ Memento, Domini, famulorum famularumque tuarum,’’ &c. 

4. Collective, the ancient liturgies may be cited; it being ac- 
counted a sound maxim, that where they can all be shewn to be at 
agreement on any point, and no date can be assigned for the introduc- 
tion of it, or canon or constitution alleged, then that point must be 
concluded to have obtained from the very earliest times. The general 
burthen of all the liturgies, Jerusalem, St. Basil’s, Chrysostom’s, and all 
the rest, is, that God would grant to the souls of the faithful a place of 
rest, where sorrow and grief and lamentation are banished, or a place 
of refreshment, light, and peace. 

Ill. What were the tenets of those Fathers respecting the state of the 
disembodied, and the benefit to be derived to them from our prayers ? 

The only distinct statement that I am aware of on this point is one 
of Justin Martyr, that all the souls of the just after death are liable to 
be disturbed as the soul of Samuel was. (Dialogue with Trypho the 
Jew, sec. 105.) But he does not make mention of prayers for the 
dead. 

IV. Has this tenet any foundation in holy scripture ? 

Justin appeals to the transaction of Saul with the witch of Endor, 
and thinks that it is against such dangers as these that our Lord in- 
structed Christians with their last breath to pray, when he uttered 
the words—“ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit,” 

V. It will be time enough for “8.T.R.” to ask his next (5) question 
when he shall have shewn that those who are departed are not 
“ men.” 

VI. It seems unreasonable to suppose that the custom arose from 
the apocryphal writings—the only two of which that mention it dating, 
2 Maccabees subsequent to B. c. 160; and 2 Esdras after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era—if either the fact be true which Jeremy 
Taylor mentions, viii. 221, that the Jewish form of prayers, still ex- 
tant, which they used in the captivity, shews the practice to have been 
observed then; or if it be admitted that the practice obtained at the 
time the 2 Maccabees was written, which book speaks of it as then 
extant, and not as newly instituted. It seems rather to have been 
one of the Jewish customs, added by their rulers to those expressed in 
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the Mosaic law, and so adopted into the Christianchurch. The Jews, 
it is stated, have preserved it to this day. 

VII. But if this be true, another important consideration follows 
in its wake; not merely that our Lord by his silence on this particu- 
lar point may be understood as tacitly permitting it; but that by his 
injunction, “ The Scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat, all 
therefore whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do,” he 
must, if this practice was then in force under the appointment of the 
Jewish teachers, be understood as sanctioning obedience to authority 
in a matter of this kind; or if it be only admitted (as I believe it 
generally is) that the custom obtained among the Jews in his time, 
then it seems reasonable to conclude that he, when he kept the pass- 
over in the temple, must have joined in offering prayers for the dead ; 
and that when Peter and John went up to the temple at the hour of 
prayer, they, nay, the whole body of the Christians who “ continued 
with one accord in the temple,” must have done the same. 

I should be sorry to lay too great a stress upon this argument, and 
I chiefly mention it with the hope of leading those who dislike the 
custom, to be a little more cautious than they are in the hard names 
they apply to it, and to those that practise it, lest, peradventure, their 
reproach should light on ONE whom they would least wish to of- 
fend. 

Vill. As to the course pursued by the reformers of the English 
church on this point; first retaining the practice in their Prayer- 
book, the compilation of which the whole church and nation ascribed 
to the Holy Ghost, and then, at the instigation of others, removing it, 
I would only observe, that such a course gives us reason to suppose 
that the first book conveyed a more genuine expression of their own 
opinions than the second. 

This is the calmest and most matter-of-fact statement that I can 
make upon the subject. Till better informed, I think there is reason 
to believe that the custom obtained among the Jews from the time of 
the captivity—that our Lord and his apostles observed it as part of 
the public Jewish worship which they carefully attended—that it was 
thence continued in the Christian assemblies; consequently, that the 
rulers of the church may at any time appoint it, without offence to 
God, and without exceeding the limits of their authority. But I con- 
ceive that their authority equally avails to abrogate it when they 
deem it serviceable to the best interests of religion to do so. Our 
rulers have done so, I am sure not without very strong and forcible 
reasons, (on account of the doctrine of purgatory grafted upon it,) and 
lam perfectly content; although, if it might with safety have been 
continued, I think we should have then saved a loss, I fear, from 
something which has been lately noticed in the Magazine, the reasons 
which recominended the abrogation of this custom at the first still 
hold good, and that we should return with a quick step to the doc- 
trine of purgatory were prayers for the dead restored. Happily, the 
private use of them still remains free to those who regard this custom 
as a link in the communion of saints. Yours truly, ae a 
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ODD FELLOW'S FUNERAL, 


My pear Sir,—The following paragraph I have extracted from the 
“ York Herald” of June the 15th :— 


“ RIPON. Opp Fettow's Funerar.—On Sunday last one of those solemn 
and imposing scenes occurred in this city. We understand that the deceased young 
man, whose death appears in our obituary, was united to the “ Order of the Ark” 
as well as the other, [query, what other ?] for both societies, to the number of 250, 
attended, arrayed in black scarfs and white gloves, to pay their last tribute of respect 
to their departed brother. As it was the first occurrence of the kind that had taken 
place at Trinity church, the afternoon service was dispensed with, and the Rev. T. 
W. Whitesides, with that good feeling which has often characterized him, substituted 
and delivered a suitable and eloquent lecture to the brethren and relatives of the 
deceased, founded on the uncertainty of life, and particularly alluding to the utility 
and expediency of societies like those before him. At its conclusion, the members 
of the various lodges formed a circle round the grave, and after the burial service had 
been read in an affecting manner, and the rev. gentleman had retired, the customary 
funeral orations of the two orders were read. The brethren then passed in pairs by 
the grave, returning to their several lodges, in the same order of procession. Being 
a beautiful day, several hundreds were congregated in the live of procession and 
the church-yard, manifesting by their appearances the interest they felt in the novelty 
of the scene.” 


It occurred to me in reading the above that surely this is some 
importation from America. But no, says the York (not the New 
York) Herald, it took place at Ripon, the metropolis of the new see, 
within the very confines of “ old England.” The “ tmposing and 
solemn scene” took place at Trinity church, in that episcopal city ; 
and there “ the Rev. T. W. Whitesides, with that good feeling which 
has OFTEN characterized him, pispENSED With the afternoun service,” 
[although the day was Sunday, | “ and substituted a suitable and eloquent 
lecture on the uncertainty of life, and the utility of societies like those 
before him.’ Sometimes newspapers do pervert matters. If this 
should be a case of the kind, Mr. Whitesides will do well to vindicate 
his character from a proceeding here charged upon him, not in a small 
degree, disgraceful to him as a servant of the church of England. It 
is (it appears from the above) his praise that he made use of the 
church (of which I presume he is the minister) to deliver a harangue 
upon the merits of a society to a congregation of two hundred and 
fifty persons, thereby committing an outrage of a very indecent 
character, not only upon the religion of the country, but upon those 
orders through which alone it is that he is qualified to hold the office 
of minister. The objection commonly felt to personal remarks had 
led me to omit the gentleman’s name who has thus distinguished him- 
self, if 1 had not thought the offence of too flagrant a kind to be de- 
serving of any indulgence, and the individual (if he is justly repre- 
sented) more an object of public animadversion than of any other 
treatment less disagreeable to his feelings. 

Perhaps it need call forth no wonder that the example set by the 
clergyman in the church of violating its laws should on the same 
occasion be carried into effect by the assembly in the church-yard. 
« After the burial service had been read in an affecting manner’ [could 
any one read it otherwise ?] “ the customary funeral orations of the 
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two orders were read at the grave, upon the rev. gentleman having re- 
tired.” It is but just to Mr. Whitesides, in the absence of informa- 
tion, to suppose that he retired from the latter part of the ‘ solemn 
scene” in consequence of a feeling that the per rformance—no matter 
from what motive it sprang—was not such as he would sanction ; yet 
having led the way to trample upon the rules of the church, I do hot 
know why this supposition should be made. 

Does not this call for some sort of interference? The novelty of 
the scene” is spoken of as having attracted the attention and interest 
of several hundreds, who were congregated in the church-yard and 
public ways. I only hope it may be equally fortunate in attracting 
the notice of the bishop of the diocese. 

Il have not alluded to another question immediately connected with 
the above remarks—i.e., whether the society or societies alluded to— 
for what the second is we are not told—be even entitled to the honour 
here paid to them by the church. It has been usual of late to make 
the church and the clergy lrandmaids to a variety of societies whose 
title to such support is exceedingly questionable. No one can doubt 
that it is a good thing for the labouring classes to combine for the 
mutual assistance of eac h other; but then it does not follow that this 
may not be done in a way very unfavourable to the spiritual good of 
the parties; and in that case is it a good thing for the clergyman to 
lend his sanction? Is he not abusing his office? Is he not mislead- 
ing the people? If, for instance, he knows that the afterpart of the 
day (here I allude to anniversary festivals) is spent in drinking, often 
carried to excess, as well as prolonge <d to an improper hour of the 
night; that the day which began at the church almost universally 
concludes with less or more of revelling and wantonness ; and, know- 
ing these things, believes that the moral principle of the young men 
who join these societies must be exposed to great danger, (counter- 
balancing far more than all the wants of the body together,) i is he, l 
ask, with submission, doing right in lending not only his own but the 
church's sanction to such things ? I am far from opposing the forma- 
tion and encouragement of any societies having the temporal happi- 
ness of persons in view but this must be sought at too great a 
sacrifice if either olden or morality are made subservient of evil 
instead of sag even for a single hour or day. ‘There seem to be 
those among us who, though professing the Christian name, do not 
object to see the ministers of religion subjecting their holy calling once 
a-year to perform an office similar to that pe formed by masters to- 
wards their slaves during the ancient Roman Saturn ilia, when the 
former laid aside their authority and waited upon the latter in the 
capacity of servants. Yours, very truly, RK. B. 


-_— + 


UN INFANT CHURCHES. 
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should you think the intrusion unnecessary or impertinent you will 
be kind enough to throw them aside with other rubbish. 

‘This very great stir about “ Education”’ has brought to my mind a 
long smothered wish that something could be done for more effectu: ally 
bettering the religious instruction of young children in the middle 

sphere of life—I mean of that class who are to come into immediate 

contact with the children leaving our national and parochial schools— 
such as are to fill the superior situations of warehousemen, (all respect- 
able, because all progressing to be future masters,) clerks of various 
kinds, (also probationary,) shopmen, &c. Now, for every one child 
in such situation under nine years of age going regularly to church, 
there are, on a very moderate average, three left at home, and, in many 
cases, an " elder r sister, or a younger servant, kept from church to look 
after them; and why is this? In the first place, we have not room 
in our district churches; in the second, the service is too long; in the 
third, the subject is not suited to the capacity of very young children ; 
and in the fourth, they disturb and annoy those whose object is 
devotion. 

Now, what appears to me a simple and effectual way of remedying 
this undermining evil of early inattention to the Sabbath is, to esta- 
blish an “ Infants’ Churech,”’ which should in all respects be suited to 
the very tenderest age, both as to time and subject. ‘The letter of the 
Bible is taught to the very youngest minds, and shall the spirit be 
forgotten ? See these same children flocking to the daily schools, and 
shall Jesus Christ have no school for them? Parents pay willingly 
and freely for this worldly accommodation, and will they not for 
such a spiritual blessing? God grant such a charge may never be 
laid against any English mother; let them look around at the many 
parents (and we all know such) bowed to the earth by the reckless 
conduct of one or more lost prodigals, and will they not gladly hail 
any haven that shall sure/y lead their inexpressibly dear ones to a 
happier shore? I feel confident they will. 

Would it be a sin against all propriety to appropriate (pro tempore) 
the proprietary schools for such a purpose? ‘They are useless on a 
Sunday, and I believe the proprietors are chie fly avowed members 
of the established church ; if, therefore, they were remunerated for 
the boon, they could make no secacnabile objection ; and surely out of 
the number of clergymen in every parish round about London, ong 
might be found w ho would gladly ‘hail the task of leading such a flock 
into the bosom of the church: and how delightful will it be to that 
same clergyman when he shall prepare these pre-ordained ones for 
the confirmation of his labours! Oh! how much more delightful will 
it be simply to arrange a long worn vesture, which from use has 
grown familiar and essential, than to fashion a new garment, which, 
without a miracle, is either thrown aside as cumbrous, or is worn like 
the garb of vanity, unfitting the possessors for the common duties of 
their station. 

I would give this sacred leading into the hands of none but cler- 
gymen, because the church should be her own “ nursing mother ;”’ 
and because I would have no impediment, I very humbly sub- 
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scribe the following suggestions:—The “ Infants’ Church” should 
begin at a quarter past eleve n o'clock, because parents would then 
know their children were safe whilst they were at their devotions ; 
one verse of an hymn (which, by having been given out the previous 
Sunday, the greater part might have by heart) in the most simple 
strain and tune; then should follow prayers &c., of course from our 
liturgy, to continue for one half-hour; then another portion of the 
same hymn ; and then a sermon or exposition in the most simple lan- 
guage, such as might be carried into the nursery ; then the finish to 
the same hymn, and then a parting blessing—the whole occupying 
one hour. An elder brother or sister might take the younger members 
of the family,—say up to ten years of age,—who might be exhorted to 
bring to the young ones’ minds the subject of the teac hing or preach- 
ing; and the nec essity of learning the next following collect, and im- 
parting it, might be impressed on them. ‘Tickets for “admission might 
be pure hased (as is done in some episcopal chapels) beforehand, thus 

excluding the children of the poor, who already may have the gospel 
seated to them. I would only admit one elder member of a family, 
but I would let that one be either father or mother, or brother or 
sister, or servant, who would thus be trained to do what few mothers 
can do—teach their children the pure and simple lessons of the gospel ; 
never having been themselves taught it in its practical simplicity, 
they know not how to begin, and the most humble are the most 
diffident. But I could write on, and write on, for it has been a sub- 


ject of such intense consideration with me that I can see no end of 


good arising from it; but I leave it in His hands who ordereth all 
things wise ly, and who knows my only wish is to check those endless 
sins against the Holy Ghost, or, as ‘the worldling has it, to inspire 
more love of “conscie itinanlion” 1] subscribe myself, hoping soon 
to see many who now know no fold brought all to one flock, our 
own protestant church, and one shepherd, Jesus Christ. Amen, 
Amen. THe Moruer or a Famiby. 


ON NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Sirn,—One might be surprised that the present government, even from 
motives of policy, has never attempted to conciliate the clergy of the 
established church ; but the plans propose ‘d by the ministry for Na- 
tional Education, together with Dr. Hay’s Socinian explanation of 
them, shew too plainly that the ‘y do not know what religious principle 
is. They are astonished and indignant when any one abides by 
creeds and cater ‘hisms, and thinks it his duty to oppose their scheme 
for religious instruction without doctrines, and formed upon partial 
and mutilated portions of se ripture. ‘They ‘cannot see that conscien- 
fous men can no more assist to a suppression of what they think im- 
portant truths, nor to an affirmation of what they think error. The 
ministerial plan is too faithful a transe ript of the 1 rationalizing method 
in Germany, “explaining the doctrines of scripture as to a Sav lour, an 
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CORRESPONDENCE.—ON NATIONAL BDUCATION. 183 
atonement, and all the consequent doctrines, according to the extreme 
notions of the most violent English Unitarians.” — , Rose’s State of Pro- 
testantism in Germany described, pp. 164-6, 2nd ed.) The ministers 
propose to “ secure a conformity” in schools by a system of inspection ; 
but it never occurs to them that conformity is best secured by a una- 
nimity of principle, a cordial concert in doctrine. ° 

When the church of England is quiet, she is represented by her 
enemies as asleep on her post; when she is active, they call her a 
bigot and illiberal ; although she only claims to perform the duty of 
educating her own children, without obstructing in the least the po- 
litical or religious course of dissenters. 

1 need not desire you to watch well that the noble and Christian 
design of educating a nation be not poisoned at the source. 
CLERICUS, 


ON THE OXFORD TRANSLATION OF ST. CYPRIAN. 


Dear Sir,—In a note at the end of St. Cyprian’s Treatise on Unity, 
in the translation lately published at Oxford, (p. 150,) I find the fol- 
lowing sentence :— 

** Accordingly when St. Peter is said to be the head of the church, whether in 
scripture or the fathers, we interpret it of his representing the abstract bishop, 
the one and only ruler who is put over the household, that which each bishop is b 
office, nay, and is actually, except so far as he is shackled by what may be called the 
bye-laws of the divine polity ; Roman catholics, however, understand that title of him 
as an actual head of the actual apostles, not merely as representing them, nor as taking 
rank before them in the system of order, but as really governing them.” 


In what part of scripture is St. Peter “ said to be the head of the 
church?” Dear Sir, most truly yours, C. 


ON THE OXFORD TRACTS. 


Rev. Sir,—There is a letter “ On the Oxford Tracts” in the British 
Magazine for June, signed “ A. M., Cler., New College, Oxford. ”’ 

It is possible that some of your correspondents may answer this 
letter somewhat fully, in which case this letter may be at once burnt, 
my only object being to shew how strangely unfit the said “A, M.” is 
to represent the opinions of others, and how bold a man when he talks 
of unfair statements. He quotes the following passage from No, 3x, 
(speaking of the liturgy) :— 

“ C, They took away the liturgy and substituted a directory. 

‘* ZL. They? The same men? 

“C. Yes, the foreiga party, who afterwards went by the name of puritans. Pucer 
who destroyed in King Edward's time, and the puritans, who destroyed in King 
Charles's, both came from the same religious quarter,” &c. &c. 

I observe, 1, That the Italics, which change the whole force of the 
sentence, are added (without acknowledgment) by “ M. A.” 
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184 CORRESPONDENCE.—ON OXFORD TRACTS. 


2, That the passage stands in the Tract quoted as follows :— 
“ Bucer who altered,’ the word “destroyed” being a substitution. 
How strange that a man should think three words so vastly important 
as to quote them alone (out of a somewhat long and able tract) in 
Italics, and yet should not take the trouble of copying them correctly ! 

The substitution is not unimportant, for Bucer did not destroy ; but 
may | ask “ A. M.,” isit “ unfair” to say that Bucer did alter in King 
Edward's days? or that Bucer was a foreigner? or that the puritans 
were a foreign party? If none of these were unfair, where is the un- 
fairness in the passage he quotes?—that there is unfairness in his 
quotation | am not prepared to deny. Humbly waiting his answer, | 
remain, Sir, yours, &c., X. Y. 


a 


ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


My pear Str,—Allow me to ask room for an extract from an article 
on Dr. Brett’s work on Liturgies in the last number of the “ Church-of- 
England Quarterly Review.” Referring to what the author had said 
of the primitive kiss of peace, the reviewer remarks— 

‘* We should not like Dr. Brett, Dr. Pusey, or Dr. Hook, Messrs. Keble, New- 
man, or Russell, to go to church for the purpose of kissing our wives and daughters ; 
and we are sure that it would be a great hardship on the women to be obliged to kiss 
any of them. . . . . We begin to fear that here are more monkish diableries and pro- 
pensities in this party than we had hitherto suspected.”"—p. 66. 

I am obliged to the reviewer for placing me in such good company, 
but I wish to bring a specimen of this style of attack under the notice 
of your readers. I am, yours, &c., JouN FULLER RuSsseLL. 


St. Peter's , Walworth, Surrey. 


ed 


ON CHIMNEY SWEEPING BY CHILDREN, 


My bear Sir,—1 beg to draw the attention of your readers to the 
“ Society for doing away with the Use of Children in Sweeping Chim- 
neys.”’ I believe that this association is very little known, and that 
the public is not aware of the necessity which there is for such a 
society. I would therefore briefly mention some of the particulars 
which led to its formation. 

Ist, 1 state advisedly, and without the fear of contradiction, that no 
child was ever made a chimney-sweeper by fair means. The real 
bearings of the trade are not revealed till the term of probation or 
“ liking’ is at an end, and the indentures have been executed. 
2ndly, That there are miseries of a grievous nature inseparable from 
the trade, through the whole of what is absurdly called its apprentice- 
ship. 3rdly, That it is a business which affords no employment for 
its victims beyond the age of sixteen or seventeen, when they become 
too big to climb ; and that it should therefore rather be styled a slavery 
of seven years’ duration, from which the overgrown captives are set 
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CORRESPONDENCE.—ON CHIMNEY SWEEPING, ]S8o 


free, with diseased bodies and untaughit minds, either to steal or to starve; 
aud, dthly, That this early association with the soot engenders a 
cancer in after life, which none but a chimney-sweeper ever has, 
which is lectured upon separately at our hospitals as a peculiar 
disease, and that it is seldom cured. 

The society of which I speak has its established agents for sweeping 
with machines, because the chimney-sw eepers under the old system re- 
fused to adopt the suggestions of those who consider it improper tosweep 
chimneys with children, and because they not only refuse to give them 
up, but ‘positively aver that children cannot be surrendered with safety 
tothe public. The agents of this society are, however, employed and 
publicly recommended by the London fire offices, a fact which rather 
militates against the above assertion. Even those who have not come 
under any such responsibility can probably understand that ill-swept 
chimneys, and burning houses, and policies presented for payment, are 
strongly associated in the minds of those who have engaged to indem- 
nify their neighbours from loss by fire. His most gracious majesty 
King George 1V., of blessed memory, employed the machine in 
Carlton House, and was the patron of the society. ‘The royal patron- 
age was also enjoyed in the reign which followed, and it is still con- 
tinued.* 

This very brief statement will, I trust, be sufficient to shew that 
even worldly policy and pure se fishness do not require any such 
filthy and murderous use of children. But there are higher motives 
for action in a Christian’s mind; and I wish to be allowed to make 
this statement in your Magazine, because I know that it will then 
meet the eyes, and I trust reach the he ‘arts, of many of our clergy, to 
whom I look with confidence as to a body of men whose lives are 
spent in removing or mitigating the sufferings of the poor. | trust 
that by their instrumentality the ‘funds necessary to meet the expense 
of abolishing this barbarous practice may be raised. But I look not 
to them only, for those who are cheered by the hope of God’s mercy 

can never withhold merc v from others, and no true disciple of Christ 
can shut his ear to that pungent inquiry, “ Shouldest not thou also 
have had compassion on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on 
thee?” Lam, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 
Ron. STEVEN, 
Honorary Secretary to the above-named Society. 


Hand-in- Hand Fire Office, 1, New Bridge Street, 
July 5, 1839. 


DOCTRINE OF ST, IGNATIUS. 


S1r,—There would be much obvious inconvenience In any corre- 
spondent’s — so large a space in your pages for an answer to 
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The Report of the Society for 1839 may now be hi ad gratis, through the kind 
permission of Mr. Francis Rivington, at No. 3, Waterloo Place, or of the honorary 
secretary, as above, which Report will shew that children are not wanted in this per- 
nicious trade, and that a bill will be sought for in 1840 to abolish their use. 


VoL. XVI.— August, 1839. 2 8 
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186 CORRESPONDENCE. —DOCTRINE OF ST. IGNATIUS, 


“§,T.R.” as that correspondent has filled with his review of a reviewer 
on the doctrine of St. Ignatius. (See your May Number, pp. 511— 
519.) It seems, from the time which oh since elapsed, that there i is very 
little probability the reviewer so noticed will make any reply. For 
this determination there may, to my view, be other reasons than the 
force of “ S.T.R.’s” argume ints, or the formidable aspect of his critical 
powers, It may appear, for instance, very doubtful whether the 
object of all this criticism is to promote a correct view of the doctrine 


of St. Ignatius, or to get up “a squall” (see p. 519) for the benefit of 


the Oxford divines. And again, as he has been so obliging as to inform 
us that some of his most veheme nt expressions in the tail of his letter 
were meant “ merely for a joke,”’ (see his postscript in June Number 
p. 721,) and the reviewer may be dull enough not to distinguish how 
much more falls under the same predicament, this may well induce a 
pause till “S.T.R.” thinks proper to point out separately what Is 
meant for jest and what for earnest. It is merely common prudence 
not to venture out to sea in hazy weather, 

Much time and waste of pains inay be saved if the critie will 
clearly state his own view of the sacramental doctrine of Ignatius, 
how far it is consonant with, or differs from, what he conceives to be 
scriptural and the doctrine of later fathers. There ts either such a 
thing as sacramental qrace or there és not. If there is, it is of very far 
less importance to cavil about the rendering of —- passages in 
which that grace may or may not be implied o r alluded to. ‘The 
reviewer in the “British Critie’ ‘appears to me to have purposely omitted 
to adduce passages from St. Ignatius which bear more directly on 
this point, only proposing to shew how the recollection of the old ca- 
tholic doctrine of the eucharist may serve to explain more remote or 
obscure allusions. For instance, the epistle to the Smyrneans, ¢. vii., 
is much more express to the point than those which have been made 
the subject of remark. 

Your correspondent, acting in this respect as the fairest of critics, 
has given his own paraphrase of most of the controverted passages, in 
which he has industriously laboured to remove all ideas of an allusion 
to the eucharist. This is no question of verbal criticism, or I might 
be tempted to follow him. I might ask how far his divesting the 
phrase avalwrupyaarrec . (tt Lar Orov of all spiritual meaning is COn- 
sistent with the sacred text, 2 ‘Tim. 1. 6, from which it is evide ntly 
derived, the elliptical brevity causing no obscurity to those to whom 


the words of inspiration were familiar. | might ask what kind of 
“ complete Christian union” is that (see p. 516) in which the union of 


sacraments is omitte d; but, till it is clear that we begin on a common 


principle, it is a waste of time to discuss particular renderings, or pro- 
pose questions on particular passages, 

There is one passage, however, which has come under consideration, 
on which, as translated by the reviewer, your correspondent “S,T.R.” 
has indulged in a tone of profane moc ke ‘ry which deserves a graver 
censure. I mean the passage from the ¢ pistle to St. Polycarp, c. v. 
He cannot but know, if, as he professes, he has examined the com- 
mentators on that passage, that the translation is substantially the 
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same as those commentators give who follow the order in which the 
words usually stand. On the other hand, if the order be transposed, 
rov Kupiou rij¢ capxoc, the translation of Mr. Chevallier is not incorrect ; 
but it would be more close to say, “in honour of the Lord of the flesh,” 
or of the body, as an allusion to 1 Cor. vi. 20. It may still perhaps 
admit of doubt whether this may not be an instance of one substantive 
governing two genitives in different relations, a construction not con- 
fined to Attica, and therefore, whether the true rendering may not be, 
“to the honouring of the Lord i their flesh.” Here your corre- 
spondent, departing from his usual practice, has not given his own in- 
terpretation, 

I must confess, also, that at the risk of repeating what seems to 
have given your correspondent great offence, I see no other translation 
which can be literally given to Ocordxoc than that which the committee 
ofthe Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have struck out of the 
text of Nelson’s Festivals, but have carefully left it in the index. As 
this is the usual English translation, as well as the most literal, surely 
there is something very strange at least in the want of sense or com- 
mon honesty which your correspondent at the conclusion of his letter 
imputes to another for having made a similar declaration. 

It appears that “S.T.R.” has undertaken to write on other subjects, 
and to ask questions on other matters, in which he is determined that 
the writers of the Oxford Tracts are much coucerned. I hope, how- 
ever, that the readers of the British Magazine may expect that nothing 
so peculiarly sarcastic as the style of this first letter, in a matter which 
so little calls for it, will be repeated. It has been the praise of this 
most valuable organ of the church to discourage all that kind of dis- 
cussion which irritates but cannot convince, which makes a jest of 
what is serious, or which does not come to the controversy prepared 
to give an opponent equal credit for a desire and love of truth. 

Iam, Sir, yours, &e. I. C.* 


a  — _—- - — no ee ee 8 ee — 


|* The editor cannot insert this letter without adding one or two remarks, not 
merely on the particular case, but as to the general question. Is it, or is it not, 
desirable that there should be some place where men who are seeking information, 
or prepared to give it, on important subjects, may make inquiries and state their 
opinions? And if they are to do it, must they not be permitted to take their own 
way, with considerable allowance for difference of tastes, and variety, not only of 
gifts, but infirmities? Of course, they are not to be encouraged in “a tone of pro- 
fane mockery ;” but this appears to the editor to be a very harsh and unwarrantable 
expression as applied to anything in “S.'T. R.’s” letter ; and (if he may say it without 
offence to a gentleman for whom he has a sincere respect) the tone of “E.C.'s” letter 
appears to him to be as sarcastic as that of “S. T. R.,” and if less severe, it is only so 
because it is more supercilious. Indeed he must add, that he cannot help consider- 
ing it as a specimen of that very “ kind of discussion which irritates but cannot con- 
vince” which the writer so justly condemns. “S.T.R.’s” arguments and critical 
powers are the subject of sneer, and instead of his getting “ credit for a desire and 
love of truth,” it is suggested that he writes from a very base and unworthy motive, 
And even if all this is quite fair, there is something else which is unfair. It is ab- 
solutely unfair to represent him as cavilling “‘about the rendering of particular pas- 
"He says plainly, ‘‘ I have in my present letter confined myself to a scrutiny 
of the interpretations of certain passages of Ignatius contained in p. 65 of the Re- 
view.’? Well, the reviewer says that they mean this, and “ S§.T.R.” says they mean 
that. The question was about the meaning of these passages, because these passages 
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IRS CORRESPONDENCE, 


ON THE ASSESSMENT OF TITIIE. 


Dear Sir,—The recent decision in the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
the case of the Queen v. Lumsdaine has such an important bearing 
upon Rex v, Joddrell and the true mode of assessing the tithe com- 
mutation rent charge, that I feel assured you will most willingly 
vermit the circulation of it through the medium of your valuable 
journal, 

The case was brought up from the Dorsetshire sessions, where the 
defendant Lumsdaine had appealed against a rate made on the 2nd 
of June, 1838, for the parish of Wimborne, in the county of Dorset, 
upon the ground that stock in trade yielding profitin the said parish 
was omitted in the rate. The Court of Quarter Sessions, however, 
confirmed the rate, subject to the opinion of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench upon the following case :— 

‘The rate was made agreeably to the form directed by the 6th and 7th 
Wm. IV. ¢. 96, (the Parochial Assessment Act,) and the rules of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, but no stock in trade was assessed in the 
rate, although there was a considerable quantity of such property in 
the parish visible and yielding a profit. ‘There was no evidence to 
prove the method of rating in the said parish anterior to the year 
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had been translated in a certain way; and it will not do to throw them overboard, 
call the eritic a ecaviller, and offer to prove the doctrine of Ignatius aliunde. The 
question was, whether in these passages Ignatius meant to say this or that; and 
though “ B.C.” may think it of ** less importance” than an inquiry into the truth of 
the doctrine in itself, or as to its being held by Ignatius, yet it is a question wholly 
distinet and not unimportant, and he who chooses to discuss it is not thereby placed 
in the odious predicament of a caviller. Important as it may be to know what doc- 
trine Ignatius held on such a subject, it is (under all the present circumstances 
of the church) scarcely less important to know whether his opinions and sayings 
are fairly represented in a work which has so much influence and is entitled to 
so much respect. It is not the editor’s business or his wish to defend “ S. T. R.,” 
or offend the reviewer, and he sent the letter to the press without the least idea 
who either of them might be. Had it come from a friend, he would have en- 
deavoured to persuade him either to alter his letter very much, or to put it in the 
fire; and if their friendship had been of long standing and intense, he would have 
resolutely refused to insert it; but coming from an anonymous stranger, and con- 
taining nothing that seemed absolutely inadmissible,—for the editor does not yet find 
profane mockery,—he did not feel himself called upon to incur the odium of sup- 
pressing a letter which, with much that might have been advantageously omitted, 
seemed tocontain some things which should be discussed, and which deserve more 
answer than they have yet received. Of course, the editor would have been glad to 
omit some parts merely on the ground of space if he had thought that he could do it 
without apparent injustice to the writer and real injustice to the reviewer, and he 
is very far from feeling that a second letter has the same claim as the first. With 
his short one of inquiries “E.C.” surely could not have found fault if it had not come 
from an old offender. Of course, the writers of the Oxford Tracts are much con- 
cerned in such matters. They write more, and they know more, than most people 
about the doctrines and practices of the Christian church. ‘They are not bound to 
answer all the questions that may be asked of them, and it is obvious that they may 
be better employed than in attempting it ; and if the editor thought that such ques- 


tions would irritate them he would be very sorry to publish them. Perhaps he is 
himself rather callous from having been so lon 
things said of himself, ; 


g accustomed to have much worse 


Boge ind even worse people to deal with than he hopes “ S.T.R.” 
may be; but certainly he as little wished to irritate as he hoped to convince the 
reviewer, | 
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CORRESPONDENCE.—ON THE ASSESSMENT OF TITUE, Iso 


1796, and from that year to February, 1834, it appeared from the 
parish rate-books that stock in trade had never been assessed tow ards 
the relief of the poor of the said parish. In consequence of an appeal, 
stock in trade was assessed from February, 1834, to June, 1835, since 
which it had been entirely omitted in all the rates for the parish of 
Wimborne. The question for the consideration of the court was, 
whether stock in trade yielding profit in the said parish ought, or 
ought not, to have been assessed in the said rate made on the 2nd of 
June, 1838; and if the court should be of the former opinion, then 
the order of sessions and the rate were to be quashed. 

Sir J. Campbell, A. G., Stock, and Read, supported the order of 
sessions. Sir John admitted, on the authority of Rex v. Ambleside 
and other more receut cases, that stock in trade, visible and yielding a 
profit, was rateable up to the time of the 6th and 7th Wm. IV. e. 96., 
but contended that such liability ceased on the passing of that statute ; 
that it was the intention of the legislature to repeal by the Parochial 
Assessment Act so much of the 43rd of Eliz. as rendered personal 
property liable to contribute to the poor’s-rate, or if not actually to 
repeal, to be a declaratory act to that effect. 

Bond, Bere, and Lucena, were on the other side; but the court 
proceeded to deliver judgment without hearing their arguments, 

Lord Denman (Chief Justice) said, “ It is very likely that it might 
have been the intention of the legislature to repeal to a certain extent 
the act of the 45rd of Kliz.; but if such was the intention, the present 
statute has failed to have that effect, and we have therefore at once 
given our Judgment in order that another statute may be passed, if 
the legislature intend any such alteration. All the arguments which 
have be en urged do not maintain the propositions contended for. One 
uniform mode of rating for the relief of the poor was, doubtless, the 
object and intention of the statute, but there is nothing to indicate the 
intention of introducing a new principle of rating. .... Itis contended 
that the statute amounts to a declaration, that personal property shall 


-not be rated; on the contrary, it expressly avoids doing so, The 


decisions on the statute of Elizabeth clearly establish that personal 
property is rateable. ‘These decisions could only be got rid of by 
words of positive enactment, and as the statute contains no such 
positive words, the old law must be taken to prevail and continue, 
This court cannot and will not do by implication that which ought 
to be done by an express act of the legislature. ‘The rule must there- 
fore be made absolute to quash the rate.’ 

Littledale (J.) concurred, “ The statute of Elizabeth is so general 
in its terms as to embrace all descriptions of persons and property. 
The latter not only establishes an uniform mode of rating, but does 
not exclude any of ‘the matters that were before rateable.” 

Patteson (J.) said, “ I am entire ‘ly of the same opinion. It is clear 
that under the statute of Elizabeth personal property is rateable, pro- 
vided it be visible and profitable. That was decided by Lord Ellen- 
borough in Rex v. Ambleside. Then as to the 6th and ith Wm. IV,, 
c. 96, L agree that it is nota declaratory act, to the effect that personal 
property shall not be liable to the rate, nor does it repeal the statute of 
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10 CORRESPONDENCE.—ON THE ASSESSMENT OF TITHE, 


Elizabeth; indeed, I do not believe that the legislatare contemplated 
in the slightest degree that it should have any such effect. The object 
of the statute was, to establish one uniform mode of rating, and it does 
not affect the rateability of personal property. When the statute was 
passed it was well known, by the decision of Rex v. Joddrell, how the 
law stood.”’ 

Coleridge, (J.) “ Iam of the same opinion. I do not see any in- 
tention expressed by the legislature to repeal the provisions of the sta- 
tute of Elizabeth. ‘That personal property is rateable under that 
statute cannot be doubted, if it be visible and profitable. Under 
these circumstances, if the legislature had intended to release this 
species of property from contributing to the rate, it might have been 
done by introducing two or three lines into the statute to express that 
intention. We cannot, therefore, do that which the legislature has 
abstained from doing. The silence of the statute as to stock in trade is 
quite consistent with the supposition, that it was only intended to pro- 
vide for an uniform mode of rating one species of rateable property.” 

Rule absolute to quash the order of sessions and the rate. 

This important decision has removed the very foundation upon 
which the impugners of Rex v. Joddrell rest their chief arguments. 
Mr. Blake, in his extraordinary “ Observations in Reply” to the Rev. 
R. Jones, says, “Tf, then, it be settled by long-established usage, that 
personal property, or stock in trade, is not to be rated, the question 
naturally recurs, why is the personal property, or stock in trade, of a 
farmer to be put on a different footing ? Hither let all be rated or 
none.”’—p. 13. Now, I presume, that as Mr. B. finds his argument 
from “ long-established usage” (already admirably exposed by G, Ab- 
bott, Iusq.) altogether repudiated in the Queen’s Bench, and that the 
profits of stock in trade must be assessed to insure the validity of a 
rate, he will in justice ask, why the stock in trade of a farmer should 
not be rated ? 

[ tind a very different writer, Mr. Theobalds, in his able work on 
the poor laws, published in 1836, perplexed about the Joddreil de- 
cision on the ground of the supposed non-rateability of stock in trade. 
While he fully admits that that case was decided in conformity with 
the older practice and authorities, he nevertheless states, “ I have not 
been able to bring my mind to acquiesce in this decision.” In page 
S800 he says, * But it should be added, that the case of Rex v. Brown 
(8 Kast) and the last edition of Mr. Nolan fully prove that the modern 
rule (as Mr. T. calls Rex ». Adames) was preceded by a practice con- 
formahle with the principles of Rex v. Joddrell.” He then exhibits the 


ground of his perplexity by the following query :—“ How reconcile it 


(Rex v. Joddrell) to include in the rate on the farmer's land the pro- 
fits on the farmer's capital, and noé in the analogous rate on a trades- 
man’s house and warehouses the profits of the tradesman’s capital ?”’ 
The Queen vr. Lumsdaine will, however, have removed Mr. Theo- 
balds’ difheulty upon this subject, and I doubt not that he will be the 
first to acknowledge the justice and equity of the Joddrell decision, 
and that the farmer's profits of occupation can claim no exemption if 
the profits of the tradesman are to be assessed . and also, that if both be 
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omitted in the rate, the tithe-owner will be entitled to a proportionate 
reduction in the assessment on his tithe rent-charge. It is reported 
that a case, in which all the points raised in Rex v, Joddrell are to be 
reconsidered, is to be brought before the Queen’s Bench in the next 
term. It is not easy to anticipate any other than a confirmatory re- 
sult, for the remark of Mr, Justice Patteson, that “it was well known 
by Rex v. Joddrell how the law stood,” appears to have been intended 
to remove all possibility of doubt as to the opinion of the court upon 
that decision. I remain, dear Sir, yours, very faithfully, 
pee ere Wo. Mercatre. 
P.S. The Queen v. Lumsdaine is reported at length by William 
Hodges, Isq., who has added some very valuable observations on the 
Parochial Assessment Act highly deserving of general attention. 


u 
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Means and Ends ; or, Self-Training. By C. M. Sedgwick, Author of “ Red- 
wood,” “ Hope Leslie,” “Poor Rich Man,” &c. London: Tilt, 1839, 
pp. 273. 

In the preface to the present edition of this work the writer remarks 

that, “though written with reference to Americans, it is hoped that in all 

the variety of conditions in England there may be found some to whom 
it may be useful and acceptable.” It will at any rate serve to shew, 
by implication, the actual condition of the mass of the people in the 

United States. Though the reviewer entertains very strong doubts 

about its being of much use in England, he quite agrees with Mrs. 

Sedgwick in thinking that it is highly calculated to exhibit the social 

condition of the female part of the community in America. Indeed, so 

faithful is it in this particular that, had it come from a suspicious 
quarter, it could hardly have been regarded otherwise than as an 
attempt to shew up the fair sex on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Mrs. Sedgwick seems to be an amiable and sensible woman, and it 

would be very ungallant not to wish that her visit to “ this beautiful 

land of her ancestors” should be perfectly agreeable ; but the republi- 
cation of her book among us was quite unnecessary. We are very 
glad to receive all the contributions which our brethren of the New 


World make to positiv e knowledge, but their eagerness to communi- 


cate to us what they write on education and manners is only calculated 


to amuse us. W hen their modes of education have led to the pro- 


duction of great works, and their principles of manners have shewn an 


unusual tendency to produce a race of gentlemen and ladies, it will be 
time for us to study their writings and graduate i in their schools. The 
English press has done itself no credit by constantly re printing works 
which may be very useful in a totally different state of society, but are 


useless and ridic ulous here. 
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The Catholic Character of Christianity, as recognised by the Reformed Chureh, 
in Opposition to the corrupt Traditions of the Church of Rome, asserted and 
vindicated in a series of Letters addressed to a Student at Oxford. By 
Frederick Nolan, LL.D., F.R.S., M.R.S.L., Vicar of Prittlewell, Essex. 
London: Parker. 12mo. pp. 396. 1839. 


IN entering the lists with the writers of the “ Tracts for the Times’’ 
Dr. Nolan expresses a full measure of contempt for his antagonists :— 


‘* Tt has,” he says, ‘‘ rarely fallen to my lot to see so much inefficiency displayed 
in so narrow a compass. I mean not to question the zeal of the contributors, or to 
impeach their good intentions. But with this single qualification, my deliberate sen- 
tence is, that they are silly in argument, shallow in research, and pernicious in ten- 
dency. ‘They do not appear to claim any merit on the score of novelty. With the 
whole of their views and reasons I have been indeed long familiar. . . . In the plea 
which is advanced for the church, I can perceive little more than a feeble revival of 
the dormant claims of my old acquaintance, the Jacobites and nonjurors, who made a 
weak and ineffectual struggle to impede the advances of that sound and liberal policy 
which, in bringing the native energies of the kingdom into action, has contributed, 
under Providence,to raise it to an unrivalled pitch of prosperity and glory.”—pp. 2—4. 


Indeed, he does not condescend to notice writers of such inferior 
merit— 


‘* In contributing my aid to the defeat of those plans for the re-establishment of 
that ecclesiastical oppression with which civil and political liberty has been ever found 
inconsistent, I shall transfer my attention from the accessories who now dogmatize at 
Oxford to the principals who flourished previously to the revolution.” —p. 4. 


Of the way in which he treats these “earlier writers and those who 
entertain church principles” the following is a specimen :-— 


‘Tt can hardly be necessary to accompany Archbishop Potter beyond this point, 
who, spreading all his canvass and gathering wind as he advances, bellies out his sails, 
and rides most gallantly intothe haven. It is, however, amusing to behold with what 
management an abstract question on the divine right of episcopacy is settled by such 
reasoners, while the matter-of-fact investigation as to the growth of episcopal usurpa- 
tion is sedulously kept out of sight. But it is infinitely more amusing to behold with 
what skill and good fortune, in labouring to illustrate the one point, they succeed in 
establishing the other. It is impossible, in fact, to rise from a review of the autho- 
rities which they accumulate, with much dullness and diligence, without obtaining a 
distinct view of the progress of that spiritual tyranny which, in the processof time, was 
obtained over the clergy and laity.” —pp. 233, 234. 


After this it is unnecessary to characterize Dr. Nolan's book. It is 
sufficient to say that it is written throughout in the same tone of rude 
and scornful dogmatism. Regarding the matter in a literary point of 
view, it might be enough to smile at all this bluster exhibited in the 
discussion of a subject with which the author is very far from conver- 
sant; but it causes a very different feeling to find an aged clergyman 


of some note as a man of letters coarsely attacking the undoubted 
principles of the Anglican church. 





Life of Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Richmond and Derby, Mother of King 


Henry the Seventh. By Caroline A. Halsted. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
Svo. pp. 202. 1839. 


Tuis memoir obtained the honorary premium awarded by the 
directors of the Gresham Commemoration in the present year. It will 
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attract the notice of those whose most pleasing associations were formed 
at the institutions founded by « the Honourable Margaret,”’ but perhaps 
it will especially be a favourite with the ladies. ‘Their best feelings 
will be gratified by the well merited eulogy of one of themselves, 
whose praise has been handed down from age to age, and who, we are 
assured on the highest authority, will be had in everlasting remem- 
brance. ‘They will exult in the fact that though few of her words are 
recorded, her “ own works praise her in the gates’’ of her munificent 
foundations, and they will feel lively sympathy in a mother’s feelings 
for her only child, who was almost from his birth the solace of her 
widowhood, and who was destined to bring peace to the long distracted 
nation. The youth of the Lady Margaret, who became a mother and 
a widow in her sixteenth year; her own early education, which so 
remarkably fitted her to form the mind of her son; her prudence in 
remaining as long as possible during that stormy period in the almost 
inaccessible castle of Pe “nbroke, in which he was born; her anxieties 
during the fourteen years of his exile, and the noble objects to which 
her ensuing prosperity was devoted, might furnish tempting materials 
to a novelist. The author has, however, maintained her pretensions to 
a higher character, and will receive the gratitude of her readers for the 
very able manner in which she has sketched the outline of this im- 
portant period of England's history, as far as it is connected with the 
subject of her memoirs, 

The following is an interesting example of the “ disposal of higher 
church preferment” in the days of Henry VIL. and is one specimen 
among the many which this book affords, of the filial respect with 
which the Lady Marg: iret’s devotedness to her son was rewarded :— 

* Mapam,—An I thought I should not offend you, which I will never do wil- 
fully, I am well minded to promote Master Fisher your confessor to a bishopric ; 
for I assure you, Madam, for none other cause, but for the great and singular virtue 
that I know and see in him, as well in cunning and natural wisdom, and specially 
for his good and virtuous living and conversation. And by the promotion of such 
aman, I know well it should corage many others to live virtuously and to take 

wages as he doth, which should be a ‘good example to many others hereafter. 

** Howbeit, without your pleasure known, I will not move him nor tempt him 
therein. And therefore I beseech you, that I may know your mind and pleasure 
in that behalf, which shall be followed as much as God will give me grace. I have, 
in my days, promoted many a man unadvisedly, and I would now make some recom- 
pence to promote some good and virtuous man, which I doubt not should best please 
God, who ever preserve you in good health and long life. 


‘* King Henry, 
*“ To my Lady Grace his Moder.” 


- -—— 


Tea ; its Effects Medicinal and Moral. By G. G. Sigmond, M.D., F.S.A., 
F.L.S. ., Professor of Materia Medica to the Royal Medico-Botanical Society. 
London: Longmans. 8vo. pp. 144. 1839. 


Tuis is a very interesting little volume on a subject which is interest- 
ing to most people. Beside what the title promises, it contains some 
things which are curious in an historical point of view. One of the 
most so is a bill which appears to have been put forth by Thomas 
Garway (now turned into Garraway) about the year 1660. After 


Vout. XV 1.—Anqust, 1839. 2C 
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un account of the country whence tea is obtained, and the mode of its 
cultivation, and such a list of medical virtues as might make even 
Morison’s pills blush, Thomas proceeds to say— 


‘ And that the virtues and excellencies of this leaf and drink are many and great, 
is evident and manifest by the high esteem and use of it (especially of late years) 
umong the physicians and knowing men of France, Italy, Holland, and other parts 
of Christendom ; and in England it hath been sold in the leaf for six pounds, and 
sometimes for ten pounds the pound weight; and in respect of its former scarceness 
and dearness, it hath been only used as a regalia in high treatments and entertain- 
ments, and presents made thereof to princes and grandees till the year 1657. The 
said Thomas Garway did purchase a quantity thereof, and first publicly sold the said 
tea in leaf and drink, made according to the directions of the most knowing mer- 
chants and travellers in those eastern countries ; and upon knowledge and experience 
of the said Garway’s continued care and industry in obtaining the best tea, and 
making drink thereof, very many noblemen, physicians, and merchants, and gentle- 
men of quality, bave ever since sent to him for the said leaf, and daily resort to his 
house in Exchange Alley aforesaid, to drink the drink thereof”... . . ‘* and to 
the end that all persons of eminency and quality, gentlemen and others, may be sup- 
plied, these are to give notice, that the said ‘Thomas hath tea to sell from sixteen to 
fifty shillings in the pound.”—p. 100. 


The work should find a place on every tea table. 





America and the American Church. By the Rev. Henry Caswall, M.A., Rector 
of Christ Charch, Madison, Indiana, and late Professor in the Theological 
Seminary of the Diocese of Kentucky. Ten years resident in the United 
States. London: Rivingtons. 12mo. pp. 368. 


Ijvery work is useful which brings before the public the condition of 
the chureh in the United States, and thus enables men to contemplate 
the church as distinguished from the establishment. Mr. Caswall’s 
book unites with the correctness of history, the interest which attaches 


to the notes of a journalist and traveller, and it will soon become de- 
cidedly popular, 


The Iniquities of the Opium Trade with China: being a development of the 
main causes which exclude the merchants of Great Britain from the advantages 
of an unrestricted commerciel intercourse with that vast empire. With extracts 
from authentic documents. By the Rev. A, S. Thelwall, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Drawn up at the request of several Gentlemen con- 
nected with the East India trade. London: W.H. Allen & Co. pp. 178. 


Iv is not always that the reviewer has the pleasure of agreeing with 
Mr. Thelwall; but in this instance at least he deserves the thanks of 
all the true friends of their country and of Christianity, by bringing 
the appalling details of a great national sin before the notice of the 
reflecting public. The term of national sin is advisedly and de- 
liberately applied to this trade: for when we consider the important 
place which the monopoly of this pernicious demoralizing drug holds 
among the sources of revenue to the most powerful corporate body of 
the empire, and the manner in which it is introduced by individual 
enterprise Into a great independent country, the laws of which are 
directly and wisely opposed to such introduction, it is impossible on 
Christian principles to view the matter otherwise. Never can our 
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5 
influence as propagators of Christianity in the Kast cease to be over- 
powered and disgraced by our opposite influence as votaries of mam- 
mon, till this great iniquity is properly felt and atoned for by the 
nation at large. 


ee 


Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford in St. Mary's Church, in the 
years 1837, 1838, 1839. By the Rev. S. Wilberforce, M.A., Rector of 
Brightstone, Isle of Wight. London: Burns. pp. 198. 1839. 


Ir need hardly be said that these sermons are worthy of the auditory 
before whom they were preached. The subjects they discuss are, 
“ The moral cousequences of permitted sin ;” “ The pe ‘nal conse quences 
of sin;” “ The temper of mind in which to receive the Christian mys- 
teries ;”” “The danger of depraving the moral sense ;’ “ The tempta- 
tion of Christ,” and the “ Doing all to the glory of God.” Kach of 
these topics is treated with considerable ability : ; the author's style is 
good, and his principles are those of the church of England. 





Selections from the Metrical Paraphrases on the Psalms, the Book of Job, and 
other portions of Holy Scripture. By George Sandys, Esq. With a Me- 
moir of his Life and Writings, by the Rev. Henry John Todd, M.A., Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to her Majesty, and Archdeacon of Cleveland. London 


J. G. and F. Rivington. pp. 80. 

GEORGE SANDYs was the youngest son of Dr. Edwyn Sandys, Arch- 
bishop of York. He was born at Bishops Thorpe in 1577, and i 

1589 became a member of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. How long he 
remained at the University, and whether he took a degree, there is no 
evidence. About twenty years after the commencement of his aca- 
demical studies, he began his travels, the account of which he pub- 
lished in 1615. He visited Egypt, Palestine, and Italy; and the 
specimens which Mr. Todd extracts from his « Narrative” are curious 
and interesting. On his return to England, Sandys was sent on a 
pe to Virginia, and was soon afte rwards ‘appointed one of the 
Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber to Charles I. With persons of the 
same rank, and of taste and talents like his own, succeeding years 
associated him, particularly with the all-accomplished Lord ‘alkland, 
Dr. Sheldon, Dr. Morley, Dr. Hammond, Dr. Earle, and Chilling- 
worth. He died in March, 1643, at Bexley Abbey, Kent, the house 
of his niece, the Lady Margaret WW yat, daughter of his e Idest brother, 
Sir Samuel Sandys. He was buried i in the chancel of the church. 
“Over his grave, ” says Mr. Todd, “there is no remembrance ; but 
the parish register is not without this justly honourable notice of him, 
* Georgius S: andys, poétarum Anglorum sui seculi facile princeps, sepul- 
tus fuit Martii 7 i, stylo Anglic. An. Dom. 1643.” 

Beside the narrative of his travels, Sandys published (to quote the 
words of good Isaac Walton) an “harmonious translation of the 
Psalms of David, the Book of Job, and other poetical parts of Holy 
Writ, into most high and elegant verse.” It would seem from the 
selections from these metrical pars aphrase s in the work under review, 
that they are deserving of the encomium just cited. Mr. Todd indee d 
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remarks that many portions of Sandys’ version of the Psalms, and in 


their original form, present a pow erful claim for introduction into any 
collection “ by authority to be established for our church service ;”’ 


and he concludes his “ introduction” by styling Sandys a religious 
poet, and admirable scholar, whose many labours are remarkable for 


purity of language, sweetness of verse, and a truly devotional spirit. 


The following is Sandys’ dedication of his poems to his royal 
master :— 


“TO THE KING. 


“Our graver Muse from her long dream awakes, 
Peneian groves and Cirrha’s caves forsakes ; 
Inspired with zeal, she climbs the ethereal hills 
Of Solyma, where bleeding balm distils, 
Where trees of life unfading youth assure, 
And living waters all diseases cure ; 
Where the sweet singer, in celestial lays, 
Sung to his golden harp Jehovah's praise. 
From that fall’n temple, on her wings, she bears 
Those heavenly raptures to your sacred ears.” —p. 34. 


Abbott versus the Bible. London: Hatchard. 8vo. pp.47. 1839. 


‘Tue reviewer imagines that there are not many readers of the Maga- 
zine who are also readers of Jacob Abbott’s works ; in case there are, 
he recommends them to read this little tract. 





A Summary of the Doctrines of the Papal and Protestant Churches, compiled 
from the Decrees of General Councils and the Articles and Homilies of the 


Church of England. By William Vevers. Leeds: Inchbold. London: 
Mason. 8vo. pp. 64. 


Tue author seems to mean well; but it would have been perhaps 
more strictly correct (not to say more honest) if he had said, “ sup- 
posed to have been compiled by somebody from decrees &c., "and in 
that faith reprinted by William Vevers ;” and perhaps we can hardly 
expect it to be of much “ servic e, especially to the younger portion of 
the protestant community,” to be told that « ‘Pope Lucius I1I., A.bD. LISI, 

issued a bull against heretics (protestants), from which the following 
extracts are selected,” &ce. The mischief done to the protestant cause 
by well meaning ignorance is incalculable. 


A Letter to Thomas Dyke Acland, Esq., M.P., on the System of Education to 
be Established in the Diocesan Schools for the Middle Classes. By the Rev. 


Robert Hussey, B.D., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. London : Riving- 
tons. Svo. pp. 41. 1839. 


Tuts is a very valuable pamphlet ; and the reviewer sincerely hopes 
that it will be read and we ti considered—not, indeed, by all who are 


interested in the question, for who is not? but by all who presume to 
give, or wish to form, an opinion on it, 
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The Psalter, or Psalms of David, in English Verse. By a Member of the 
University of Oxford. Adapted for the most part to tunes in common use ; 
and dedicated, by permission, to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. Oxford : 
Parker. 1839. 

TuovuGu this work is anonymous, it is understood to be the production 
of a distinguished poet, and is certainly not unworthy of the accom- 
plished author of « The Christian Year.” A new version of the Psalter 
is a work of no ordinary difficulty, and it must, of course, be expected 
that different psalms will exhibit different degrees of fe lic ity. Many 
of those which the reviewer has perused have appeared to him ex- 
tremely happy. He selects the following specimens merely on account 
of their brevity :— 


° r i y y ’ > , ry a ; J 
Psaum XV. i W ho ne er on usury gave his store, 
Nor op'd for gain his hands 
Against the unsinning : thus he wrought ; 
lor ever sure he stands, 


W uo in thy tabernacles, Lord, 
May sojourn and abide ? 

Or who inhabit for his home 
Thine holy mountain’s side ? 


Psarm CXNXITI. 


‘The man whose paths are undefil'd, Bruowp, how precious and how dear, 
Who keeps the perfect way, When brethren dwell in love, 

Whose heart speaks out the very truth, Yea, dwell as one ; less soft and clear 
Nor dares the Lord gainsay : The sacred oil-drops move, 


Who bears no guile upon his lips, The precious ointment on the head 
Achieves no brother’s wrong, That all the beard imbues, 

The guardian of his neighbour's name, E’en Aaron’s beard; and gently shed, 
Enduring no ill tongue. His garment fringe bedews. 


The vile man in his eyes is vile, 
But hearts that fear the Lord 

He dearly holds; to his own ill 
Is sworn, and keeps the word. 


Less pure the dews from Hermon float, 
Mount Sion melting o'er ; 

For there the Lord his blessing wrote, 
And life for evermore. 


—_——.- =. 


England under the Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, with the Contemporary 
History of Europe, Illustrated ina Series of Original Letters, never before 
printed, with Historical Introductions, and Biographical and Critical Notes. 
iy Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq., Author of “ The History = Scotland,” &e. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. London: Bentley. 1839. pp. 432 and 5 


Tus is certainly one of the most important works for mali history 
—and the history of a peculiarly interesting period—that has ever 
been published. ‘Even if the task had been undertaken by inferior 
talent, less acute sagacity, and less patient industry than the respected 
author possesses, the very attempt to bring out the hidden stores of 
history which lie neglee ted while we are re printing Fox and Burnet 
would be most cheering ; but to have the State Paper Office rum- 
maged by Mr. Tytler, and the fruits of his research presented in a 
work which exhibits the minute ac curacy of an antiquary, combined 
with the good taste and good feeling of a popular writer, is an in- 

valuable benefit. The followi ing letter may be taken as one interest- 
ing specimen of the contents of the se volumes :— 

‘* Regarding the following letter which the prelate [ Bishop Ridley) addressed to 


Cecil [ have been at some loss to form a precise opinion. Is the information it con- 
tains regarding the miserable state of Cecil's private fortune at this time real, or is it 
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playful, and meant for wit? The secretary of state,—the trusted, courted, confiden- 
tial organ by whom the all-powerful Northumberland conducted the government,— 
the friend of every influential nobleman about court,—the familiar correspondent and 
intimate adviser of the Princess Elizabeth,—is here seen, almost in forma pauperis, 
complaining of bis * poor lame house,’ bemoaning the ‘ sorrowful sight of the bottom 
of his purse,’ and begging for ‘ half-a-dozen trees,’ which the bishop, contrary to his 
usual practice of resisting ‘ unlawful beggary,’ is constrained to grant. This is cer- 
tainly strange ; but if it be taken seriously, and I am inclined to think it so intended, 
it is new in the life of Burleigh. There is a passage in a letter written ten years 
later than this by Cecil to Windebank, tutor to his eldest son, Thomas Cecil, after- 
wards Ear! of Exeter, and thena student at Paris, which seems to me to corroborate 
the narrowness of Burleigh’s early fortune, and to be almost decisive of the view 
which I have already taken of his origin from the lesser gentry of the country. 
Thomas Cecil had, it seems, been idle and extravagant ; and his father, who was much 
incensed at his conduct, addressed a letter to Windebank, from Hertford Castle, on 
the 10th Sept. 1561, in which he uses these remarkable words :— 

‘** If T see him so untoward and inconsiderate, I will revoke him home, where he 
shall take his adventure, with as mean bringing up as I myself have had.’ 


“¢ Bisnor Ripiey ro Cecit. 
** Copy, St. P. Orr. Domestic, 16th Sept. 1551. 


“*Grace AND HEALTH. Your preface so prettily mingled with sorrow and glad- 
ness, and the sorrowful sight that you had of the bottom of your purse, and your poor 
lame house, hath so affected and filled me with pity and compassion, that although, 
indeed, | grant I am blamed because by my fashion used towards some I may 
plainly seem to condemn unlawful beggary, yet you have filled mine affections so full, 
and have moved me so much, that you have persuaded me to grant unto you half-a- 
dozen trees, such as I may spare you and mine officer shall appoint. I ween they 
must be pollards, for other, either few or none, God knoweth, I think are left of the 
late spoil in all my woods. 

‘“* And, Sir, if you that can move men so mightily to have pity on the decay of 
one house, if you (1 say) knew the miserable spoil that was done in the vacation-time 
by the king’s officers upon my woods, whereby in time past so many good houses 
have been builded, and hereafter might have been, also so many lame relieved, so 
many broken amended, so many fallen-down re-edified, forsooth, I do not doubt but 
you were able to move the whole country to lament and mourn the lamentable case 
of so pitiful a decay. But, Sir, wot you what I thought after 1 had refreshed my 
spirit with once or twice reading over of your letters? Jesus! thought I, if God had 
appointed this man to have been the proctor of a spiritual, that can thus move men to 
have pity upon alame house, who could have passed by with a penny in his purse, 
but such aman could have wrung it out with words, although the passenger had 
been never such a cringe. And thus | wish you ever well tofare. From Fullham, 
this Oth Sept. lOSl. Yours in Christ, Nic. Lonpoy.’ 

“ This last part of Kidley’s letter, regarding the miserable havoc made by the 
king’s officers upon the woods and property of the bishopric, presents only one amongst 
a thousand instances of the sacrilege of those church-destroying days. ‘The bishop 
seems indirectly to lament that the same eloquence which in Cecil could so well 
plead for a decaying house, should not rouse itself to advocate the rights of a despoiled 
and forsaken church ; but here Cecil's own hands, as well as those of his patrons, 

Northumberland and Somerset, were tainted with the spoil.” —Vol. i., p. 429. 





The Cathedral; or, the Catholic and Apostolic Church in England. Second 
Edition. Oxford: Parker. 1839. 


Tak rapidity with which the former edition of this beautiful work has 
been disposed of affords ample proof of its popularity. ‘The fanciful 
and artificial arrangement which he has prescribed for himself has not 
overcome the genius of the author. Though it contains much that is 


obscure, and very much that is mystical, it is replete with passages of 
real poetry. 
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Plain Words to Plain People on the Duty of Christian Unity, and on the Pro- 
per Exercise of the Right of Private Judgment. By the Rev. Irvin Eller, of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, and Curate of Great Gonerby, Lincolnshire. 
Groombridge. pp. 35. 1839. 


A very good tract, on a very important subject, which is not always 
handled with as much good sense and good temper, 


The Rights of Animals; or, the Responsibility and Obligation of Manin the Treat- 
ment he is bound to observe towards the Animal Creation. By S. Burdett, 
London: Mortimer. 8vo. pp. 75. 1839. 


A SENSIBLE and benevolent little book on a point which the reviewer 
is always glad to see urged, 


—_—_ -— 


Notes, Critical and Practical, on the Book of Genesis, designed as a general help 
to Biblical reading and struction. By George Bush, Professor of Hebrew 
and Oriental Literature, New York City University. In two volumes. 
Vol. 1. New York. 1838. 

THERE is much useful illustration of scripture brought together in this 
little volume from various sources, in a very modest and ‘unpretending 
manner. If some of the sources are not equal i in soundness or excel- 
lence to the rest,—and if the editor has not always escaped the per- 
nicious influence of some of them, he has that which, in the present 
age, may be considered as covering a multitude of defects,—a perpetual 
recognition of, and reverence for, the divine and supernatural charac- 
ter of revelation. The present volume does not proceed beyond the 
twenty-third chapter of Genesis. 





New General Biographical Dictionary. Projected and partly arranged by the 
late Rev. Hugh James wg B.D., Principal of King’s College, London ; 
edited by the Rev. Henry J. Rose, B.D., Rector of yi Conquest, 
Bedfordshire, and late Fellow of St. John’ s College, Cambridge. Part I. 
London: Fellowes. 8vo. pp. 128. 1839. 


Ir is needless to say how much such a work is wanted, and impossible 
to express the benefit which Mr. Rose will confer on literature and the 
whole cause of truth by giving us a complete work executed as ably 
as the first part appears to be. 


A Greek Lexicon to the New Testament on the basis of Dr. Robinson's ; designed 
for Junior Students in Divinity and the Higher Classes in Schools. By Charles 
Robson TrmorPaeoxs. London. S8vo. pp. 518. 1839, 


Mr. Rosson begins his preface by saying that, “ Until the appearance 
of Dr. Robinson’s Greek Lexicon to the New Testame nt, there existed 
no work in the English language that could be considered a competent 
guide to the student of the sacred text. That his book has done much 
to supply the deficiency may be inferred from the great demand for it 
in this country, as we ‘Il as from the approbs ition it has so generally ob- 
tained from those ¢ apable of appreciating its excellence.” As to the 
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capability of appreciating excellence by any reviewer in this 
Magazine, it would not become the writer of this notice to speak; but, 
certainly, in the number for March, 1838, vol. xiii. p. 302, much dis- 
approbation of Dr. Robinson’s Lexicon was expressed, and a great many 
instances of neologistic explanation were adduced as justifying it. Now 
the reviewer can easily imagine that there are many persons who may 
consider the extracts given in the notice alluded to as a string of pearls ; 
or, to use a more homely figure, as the titbits of peculiar relish, giving 
character and special value to Dr. Robinson's book; but he did not 
expect to find such a statement as that which he has just quoted in the 
preface of this work, because, after looking at a good many articles in 
it, he had persuaded himself that it had been very cleverly and care- 
fully purified from all taint of neology. He cannot help thinking that 
the preface was not written by the same hand that abridged and con- 
densed the articles; and notwithstanding the preface, he must express 
a suspicion that it is a very sound and useful book, very carefully got 
up, and which may very advantageously supersede that from whence 
it is principally derived. 


Gray’s Elegy written in a Country Church-Yard, with versions in the Greek, 
Latin, ay Italian, and French Languages. London: Van Voorst. 
1839. 

Tuts is indeed a beautiful specimen of art. The reviewer appre- 

hends that no Englishman who really understands the original will 

be much pleased or edified by any translation that ever has been, or 
can be, made, except as it may be considered a tribute of respect to 
his countryman. Atthe same time, there is some amusement in com- 
paring these versions, not so much to see how they express the beau- 

ties, as how they get over the difficulties; and they are printed in a 

manner which makes them, as far as letterpress can be, quite fit com- 

pany for the three-and-thirty exquisite wood engravings. 





The Necessity of Zeal and Moderation in the Present Circumstances of the 
Church enforced and illustrated in Five Sermons, preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. By the Rev. W.Gresly, M.A., late Student of Christ 
Church. London: Rivingtons. 8vo. pp. 137. 1839. 

Tue nature of the subject, the well known talents of the preacher, and 

the circumstances of time and place under which they were delivered, 

will ensure for these sermons an extensive circulation; and it may 
well be hoped that they will exercise an influence (the most blessed 
that can be brought to act on mankind in these days) so to unite zeal 


wn moderation as that each may purify, exalt, and give effect to the 
other. 





Old and New Logic Contrasted ; being an Attempt to elucidate, for Ordinary 
Comprehension, how Lord Bacon delivered the Human Mind from its Two Thou- 
sand Years’ Enslavement under Aristotle. By Justin Brenan, Author of ‘‘ Com- 
position and Punctuation,” &e. London: Washbourne. 1839. 


A Book of marvellous assurance and ignorance. The author seems 
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absolutely intoxicated with fury against Aristotle and the Universities, 
and exhibits in his fit all those ridiculous antics which led a grave 
people of antiquity to consider the sight of a drunken helot the best 
antidote against intoxication. From page 111 it would appear that 
he is an admirer of Owen’s “ grand co-operation plan.” 





The Vegetable Cultivator, containing a plain and accurate description of all the 
different species and varieties of culinary vegetables, with the most approved 
method of cultivating them by natural and artificial means, and the best mode of 
cooking them, alphabetically arranged ; together with a description of the 
physical herbs in general use, §c. ; ae some Recollections of the Life of Philip 
Miller, F.R.S., Gardener to the Worshipful Company of Apothecaries at 
Chelsea. By John Rogers, author of ‘‘ The Fruit Cultivator.” London : 
Longman. 8vo. pp. 343. 1839. 


Ir is a good deal—but, the reviewer really thinks, not too much—to 
say that the promise of the title is fully satisfied by this agreeable and 
useful little volume, which conveys a great deal of information re- 
specting nearly a hundred sorts of vegetables and herbs, in a very 
pleasing and intelligent manner. 


A Recent Tract upon Reserve in Communicating Religious Knowledge compared 
with Scripture. By the Rev. Henry Le Mesurier, M.A., Second Master of 
Bedford School, late Fellow of New College. Oxford: Parker. 8vo. pp. 139. 


Mr, Le Mesurier has the advantage of many of the writers who have 
attacked the “ Tracts for the Times” in the manner in which he pur- 
sues the controversy. Though he yields to none in his hostility to the 


sentiments of the Tracts, he expresses his own views with civility and 
moderation. 





The Course of Nature urged on Principles of Analogy, in Vindication of par- 
ticular Texts of Scripture from Sceptical Objections. In Sixty Sections. By 
the Rev. F. E. J. Valpy, M.A., Master of Reading School. London; 
Hatchards. 12mo. pp. 270. 1839. 

Tuts is a very pleasing and ingenious work. Following out the prin- 

ciples of Bishop Butler, the author's “ object has been to transfer every 

difficulty from the book of scripture to the book of nature; to demon- 
strate that what is the subject of censure and cavil in sacred writ must, 
in justice, equally be alleged against the Author of the universe, and 

must, if rightly advanced, establish a system of universal atheism.” —p.8. 


Principia Saxonica ; or, an Introduction to Anglo-Saxon Reading, comprising 
Atlfric’s Homily on the Birth-day of St. Gregory ; with a preliminary Essay 
on the utility of Anglo-Saxon, illustrations from Alfred’s Bede, and the Saxon 
Chronicle, and a copious Glossary. By L. Langley, F.L.S. London: Tyas. 
Svo. pp. 78. 

“ AnGLo-SAxon and Gothic,” as Horne Tooke observed, and as Mr. 

Langley quotes on his title-page, ‘* ought long ago to have made a 

part of the education of our youth.” In this the reviewer quite con- 
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curs, and feels that some notice of this valuable little introduction 
« ought long ago to have made a part” of this Magazine. 


Stories for the Fireside ; or, Moral Improvement Illustrated. By Miss Rignall.— 
London: Simpkin and Marshall. 8vo. pp. 158. 1839. 
NotwiTusTANpING their title, the reviewer does not see any reason 


why young people may not read these stories with advantage in the 
dog-days. 





Many single sermons deserve more space than this Magazine is ever 
able to afford them. Mr. Chancellor Raikes’ very excellent Visitation 
Sermon, at Chester, entitled “ The Man of God,” ought to have 
been noticed before, but it can never be unseasonably recommended to, 
or read by, the clergy ; and so ought two other valuable Visitation Ser- 
mons, one by Mr. Graves, preached at Kendal, “ The System of the 
Church, and the Consequent Obligations of her Ministers,’ and the 
other by Mr. Lowe, at Exeter, ‘“‘ The Divine Commission and Authority 
of the Christian Priesthood Asserted and Explained.” Mr. Dodd’s, 
preached at Newcastle-on-Tyne, “The Unity and Holiness of the 
Church,” is just received, and is quite worthy of being classed with 
them. Dr. Hook's admirable Discourse on “ National Education,” and 
the masterly one on ‘“ Apostolic Succession,’’ by Dr. Elrington, are 
sermons, and may therefore be mentioned here; but they are in fact 
much more, and ought to have separate notices, if there were any need 
to tell those who would be influenced by this Magazine either that they 
ought to read them, or what they may expect from such writers. Mr. 
Wilson's “ Appeal to Gentile Christians, on behalf of the Jews” is an 
able statement of the claims of those whose fall has been the riches of 
the world, and whose misery is viewed with incredible neglect and in- 
difference by Christians. Mr. Burgh, in his Sermon on “ Antichrist,” 
ably states and maintains what was for a thousand years the catholic 
doctrine on that subject. Beside these should be mentioned Mr. Sin- 
clair’s, “On the Honour due to Righteousness in Old Age,” preached 
with reference to Dr. Alison, his late colleague, at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Chapel, Edinburgh. ‘Two by Mr. Cator, chaplain to the Lord Mayor, 
preached at St. Paul's, one entitled “ This is my Body,” and the other 
“Our Father ;” each valuable in itself, and rendered more so by an 
appendix ; which may also be said of two sermons by Mr. Lockhart 
Ross, on “ The Christian Church and Priesthood.” 


Professor Bell's beautiful History of British Reptiles is completed 
by the publication of the third part, which is almost enough to make 
one fall in love with frogs, and toads, and newts, The birds, too, of 
Mr. Yarrell’s 13th Number are exquisite. Words cannot express the 
beauty of the wood engravings which decorate both these works. The 


same may be said of Mr. Yarrell’s History of British Fishes, the Sup- 
plement to which is now published. 


The editor has to acknowledge the receipt of several books which, 
so far as he has been able to see, appear to deserve the notice of those 
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who are concerned in the work of education. They are for the 
most part so handsomely got up, that he is afraid to call them school- 
books; though there certainly is something in them that calls up re- 
collections which tempt him to do so. However, without attempting 
to define too nicely, he will mention their titles, which is perhaps as 
much as most readers will thank him for:—“ Henry's First Latin 
Book,” by the Rev. T. K. Arnold, Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, (Rivingtons,) ought to come first, and 
for his second he will probably want “ The Young Scholar’s English- 
Latin Dictionary,” by the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. (Longmans ;) then 
“ Rules and Exercises on the right use of the Latin Subjunctive 
Mood, interspersed with observations to assist the learner in the ac- 
quisition of a pure Latin style,” by the Rev. Richard Bathurst Green- 
law, M.A. of Worcester College, Oxford, Author of the “ True 
Doctrine of the Subjunctive Mood,”’ Seg eae a A Praxis on the 
Latin Potential and Subjunctive Moods ; being an attempt to illustrate 
their nature and construction in the way of exercise. For the use of 
schools.” By the Rev. Robert Maclure, LL.D., Master of the Queen 
Anne Street Academy, London, (Mortimer.) —“ Ciceronis Opera 
Selecta in usum Academie Edinensis,” (Simpkin and Marshall,) is a 
very neat, and, as far as the writer can judge from a cursory inspec- 
tion, a very correctly printed book.— Sixteen Select Idyls of Theo- 
critus; chiefly from the text of Meineke: with English explanatory 
notes and copious indexes ;’ by D. B. Hickie, LL.D., Head Master 
of Archbishop Sandys’ Grammar-School, Hawkshead; for the use 
of schools, (Longman ;) is a work of higher (and, as far as the writer 
sees, well-sustained) pretension; and “ Catullus, Juvenalis, Persius, 
expurgati in usum schole Harroviensis,” (Longman,) is a beautiful 
book,—and so long as national education on Christian principles re- 
quires that our boys of the higher classes of society should read these 
writers, it is to be hoped that they will read them in this edition. 
Several new editions and reprints require to be noticed. ‘The most 
important is a new edition of “ Dr. Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy.”’ The principal alterations are that the Life of Philip Henry 
has been omitted, while those of Dean Colet and Thomas Mountain 
have been added. “But,” says the author, “ much the most import- 
ant addition to the body of the text is a two-fold Introduction of con- 
siderable extent, at the opening of the first volume. _ It is divided into 
two main portions, the former of which may be characterized gene- 
rally as an historical narrative of the origin and progress of the 
papal usurpations and corruptions in England, both in church 
and state, and is derived from Dr. John Inett’s Church History. 
The latter, borrowed from Dr. Richard Bentley’s famous Fifth 
of November Sermon, I have entitled ‘Doctrinal Corruptions of 
Popery.””” Dr. Wordsworth also states that “The additions to the 
notes, throughout the whole work, are numerous ;’’ and adds, that 
“for numerous and valuable suggestions, in the way both. of cor- 
rection and addition to the notes,” he is indebted to John Holmes, 
Esq., of the British Museum.” A new and very neat reprint 
of “ Bishop Beveridge on the Church Catechism,’ (Oxford: Par- 
ker,) suggested *by the “effort which the church is now generally 
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making to improve the education of the middle classes.” A very 
neat reprint of Sir John Stonhouse’s “Every Man’s Assistant and 
Sick Man’s Friend,” (Washbourne.) A ninth edition of “ Bonny- 
castle’s Astronomy, with many corrections and additions, by J. R. 
Young, Professor of Mathematics in Belfast College,” ( Longmans.) 

A prospectus has been issued by Mr. Burns, of a series of volumes, 
to be entitled, ‘‘ The Englishman’s Library.’’ Of their excellence no 
doubt can be entertained by those who look at the names mentioned 
in the prospectus, which announces that the Rev. Edward Churton 
and the Rev. W. Gresley have jointly undertaken the general super- 
intendence of the series, and that the following volumes will shortly 
appear :—“ The Early English Church ;”” by the Rev. E. Churton, 
MAA. “Clement Walton, or the Christian Citizen;’’ by the Rev. 
W. Gresley, M.A. “Christian Morals ;” by the Rev. W. Sewell, 
M.A. “ History of England ;” by the Rev. I. KE. N. Molesworth, D.D. 
“ Eastern Colonies and Missions;’”’ by the Rev. E. Churton, M.A. 
« African Colonies ;’’ by the Rev. S. Wilberforce, M.A. “ Village 
Conversations, or the Three Parishioners ;’’ by the Rev. F’. Paget, M.A. 
« A Help to Knowledge,” in extracts from approved writers ; by the 
Rev. T. Chamberlain, M.A. “A Compendious Ecclesiastical 
History ;’ by the Rev. W. Palmer, M.A. Other volumes are ex- 

cted to follow, by the Rev. Charles Dodgson, M.A.; Rev. R. W. 
Gia M.A.; Rev. T. Chevallier, M.A. ; Rev. W. Dodsworth, M.A,; 
Rev. F. C, Massingberd, M.A.; Rev. T. Bonney, M.A.; Rev. W. 
F. Hook, D.D.; Rev. R. Parkinson, B.D.; Rev. R. I. Wilberforce ; 
Rev. G, W. Woodhouse, M.A. 





CHURCH MATTERS. 


EDUCATION GRANT.—RESULT OF THE DEBATES.—WILL THE 
CHURCH TAKE THE MONEY? 


THe question has been very often asked within the last few days, 
“ What will be the effect of the Lords’ address and of the Queen’s 
answer ?’’ So often, indeed, that what would have seemed a question 
admitting of a very easy and immediate reply may perhaps deserve a 
little more consideration. 

Taken together, the debates on the education question, both in the 
commons and the lords, will form a most curious crisis in our history. 
Which way the balance will ultimately turn it is impossible now to fore- 
tel; but one could not read the debates without seeing that they were 
marked by manly avowals of principle, by a reverential acknowledgment 
of something more than political obligations, and by a clearness of rea- 
soning for which, on religious subjects, one at least of those houses is 
not remarkable. ‘To take the commons first: The principle of secu- 
lar education never appeared in the field ; its known advocates found 
their best policy in silence ; those who spoke repelled as a calumny the 
charge that they wished to separate national education from religion. 
On the contrary, “religion was to be mixed with the whole matter of 
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instruction.” Then came the notable distinction into general and 
special. Never did an abstract principle more completely sink the 
practical plan it was brought to support. This notion of a general re- 
ligion hung about the necks of those who advocated the government 
plan like a millstone ; none could shake it off except those who boldly 
avowed that they aimed at the equal establishment of schools conducted 
on the religious principles of all the sects (in the elegant language of 
the noble secretary for Ireland) whose gold we finger. In fact, the 
idea of a national education on a merely secular basis, or on a basis of 
generalized religion, may be said to have found few supporters; and 
this must be a cause of thankfulness to all who really believe in a 
revelation, however erroneously. The result was, that the office of the 
church as the authorized educator of the nation was manfully upheld 
on the one side, and the equal right of all sects to have their schools 
supported by the state as distinctly claimed on the other. Mr. Glad- 
stone drove home the irresistible conclusion that, on the principles 
avowed, it was a mockery to talk of an established church; for if 
every sect has a right to have a school at the public expense, it is 
impossible to refuse it a chapel; and the only attempt to an answer 
was to fix on the supporters of an established church the charge of in- 
consistency, unless they were prepared to rescind many acts of former 
governments, and push their principles to all its assumed consequences. 
Here, in point of argument, the matter rested ; it will be a curious turn 
of affairs if the dissenters shall be found to advocate a co-ordinate en- 
dowment of all sects; and if the church is driven, in self-defence, to 
advocate the voluntary principle. However this may be, the country 
now feels practically that to frame any system on the avowed prin- 
ciple of giving the same education to children of the church and of dis- 
senters is impossible. The catechism is not a mere form—it is only 
the type of a real and living system ; and if the form were changed, the 
substance would remain. 

The debate in the lords shewed what a step had been gained for 
right principles in the commons. The line of defence adopted by the 
president of the council was, that the scheme of national education was 
no scheme at all ; that the committee of council were only the lords of 
the treasury in another form ; that the principle of former years would in 
the main be adhered to, only admitting small modifications in certain 
special cases: on the other hand, it was refreshing to hear the church, in 
the person of her prelates, taking her true constitutional position, not 
content with the narrow limits for which the liberals of the day are 
willing to compound with her, if she will consent not to proselytize,— 
namely, the superintendence of her own people ; and claiming that, as 
long as the monarchy stands, and the nation is Christian, she should 
be enabled to offer sound education to the nation as a whole, to all 
who will receive it at her hands. 

Now the result of all that has been said during the session is plain 
enough. The ministers adhere to their last and most elastic plan, as 
expressed in the Queen’s answer to the address ; they have the 30,000/. 
in hand, but they will use it cautiously; they will beware of further 
exasperating the feelings of churchmen ; they will try to gain over the 
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methodists, and to shew that the opposition which they have met with 
arose from misapprehension and exaggeration. If they succeed, as they 
expect, in allaying popular feeling, and quieting alarm, it is not easy to 
say what in that case the next step will be. The powers of the commit- 
tee of council are large, and they are undefined ; but for the next twelve 
months it may be safely predicted that its plans will be marked by 
much discretion. 

But there is another question of yet more importance than the effect 
of the debates in parliament, and on which there is perhaps still greater 
anxiety. It is this; the money is voted by parliament; it is in the 
disposal of the committee of council. What ought the church to do? 
Will she accept any grant from that body? Now this is a question 
to be answered calmly, with a distinct forethought of consequences on 
the one hand, and a determination not to swerve from the path of duty, 
be they what they may. 

The objections to the committee of council on principle are reducible 
to two:—1. Its undefined power of granting money in support of any 
system of education, whether founded on any religion or no religion ; 
and this discretion without any restriction or limit whatever. 2. Its 
assumed or retained right of inspection to be exercised in all schools 
aided by public money, “in order to secure a conformity to the regu- 
lations and discipline established in the several schools, with such im- 
provements as may from time to time be suggested by the committee.” 

Without these two powers, the committee would be only a more or 
a less convenient dispenser of the education votes than the board of 
the treasury ; except always the practical danger that a body so set 
apart would gather power to itself and encroach on the limits set by 
constitutional principle, which is the tendency of all commissions, even 
when limited by act of parliament. 

Now the first impulse of every good churchman (particularly if he 
happen to have taken an active part in awakening the public to 
the dangers involved in the establishment of the said committee) would 
be to make no terms with it, and reject the money at all hazards, 
even without attempting to obtain better terms than it would seem, at 
first sight, possible to hope for. Such a decision would be at least dis- 
interested in an individual; but where the interests of a large body of 
persons, and many of them in straitened circumstances, are confided to 
a few, it becomes them to weigh cautiously the effect of their conduct, 
and not to reject the assistance of government while it may be honour- 
ably received. The committee of the National Society have rarely 

been blamed for a want of firmness or of cireumspection ; and there- 
fore, if, as it is understood, they have entered into communication with 
the privy council, it is probable that they have carefully surveyed the 
difficulties of any other course, and have been guided by a due regard 
for those whose interests are to a certain degree entrusted to their 
keeping. ‘That they will not consent to the imposition of any unworthy 
conditions is no less certain. 

Bearing in mind the two grounds of objection to the privy council, 


it will be easy to see what courses were open to the church with re- 
ference to the education grant. 
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1. They might protest against the existence of the committee of 
council with such powers, and refuse to accept any grant till the order 
in council should be rescinded. 

2. Or admitting the existence of the council, they might refuse to 
share the grant with other societies or religious bodies, till they should 
be made aware who these parties would be. 

3. Or leaving to the legislature the political relations of the church, 
as an establishment, to other bodies, they might confine themselves'to 
securing the internal system of the church, and the control over its 
own education against improper interference; and then, if the com- 
mittee of council should insist on demanding terms to which the 
heads of the church could not accede, the course of the National So- 
ciety would be clear. 

There is a broad distinction between the two first positions and the 
last. The constitution of a board of education, and the laying down 
the limitations of its discretion in the distribution of the public funds, 
are constitutional questions, to be settled by members of the legisla- 
ture ; the terms on which the church herself will receive money is a 
religious question, to be decided in her own councils. There would 
be great practical inconvenience in the heads of the church expressing 
their opinions on constitutional questions in any go except in par- 
liament; and this would apply to a continued protest against the 
existence of the committees of council, after every mode of constitu- 
tional resistance had been adopted in parliament. The same remark 
would apply if the society, acquiescing in the existence of this com- 
mittee, were to question the discretionary powers entrusted to it; but 
there would be this additional inconvenience, that it would be forced 
to say what it would sanction,—it would have to express an opinion on 
the propriety of the present arrangement, that is, it must either di- 
rectly approve or directly disapprove the grant to the British and Fo- 
reign Society ; and thus, by entering at all into the question, it would 
make itself responsible for the whole distribution of public money ; 
whereas by simply accepting public grants on certain specified condi- 
tions, it stands clear of all other bodies whatever, and the more free 
to maintain inviolate its own principles. It is also to be considered 
that if the National Society once refuses money on certain grounds, 
it can never recede from its position once taken; and if matters 
should become worse instead of better, one of two results must follow,— 
either the whole stream of public bounty would flow through other 
channels, and be used against the church ; or, the individual applica- 
tions of churchmen must be made directly to the board ; in which case 
the applicants would bring themselves unprotected under whatever 
conditions the board might impose,—the result of all others to be most 
desired by those who wish to reduce the church to the position of the 
protestant churches of Germany, and to make her clergy the servants 
of the state. 

The main practical question is, “ What conditions will be annexed 
to the grants for the building or support of schools ?”” There can be 
no doubt that if parliament grants money, it has a right, indeed the 
representatives of the people are bound in duty, to take security that 
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the money will be applied for the purpose for which it was voted, 
This raises at once the question of inspection ; but who is to appoint 
the inspectors? and what are to be their powers? Inspection by 
authority of the state might take either ofthe following forms :—1. In- 
spection with power to direct improvements, extending over the whole 
system of the school; or, 2, Limited to what is called the secular part 
of education ; or, 3, Inspection confined to matters of fact, as the state 
of the school-house, the number, age &c. of the scholars, salary &c. of 
the master, and to enforcing a conformity with the existing regulations 
of the school. Now, though the degree of interference implied in the 
three cases would be very different, it would practically matter little 
which were adopted ; once admit the authority of the government to 
send an inspector into the school, there is an end, as far as that school 
is concerned, of the diocesan and parochial principle; sooner or later, 
the state inspector will have the school under his control. The power 
of finding fault, probably in the presence of the scholars, of making 
public reports condemnatory of a school perhaps only on account of a 
different system not understood by the inspector, would necessarily 
drive a clergyman from a post in which he felt that his influence 
could not be beneficially exercised; besides, with the best intentions 
on both sides, a want of sympathy between the inspector and the 
teacher is fatal to any good result; and such a sympathy would only 
be attainable in church schools if the authority were cordially ac- 
knowledged. 

But there appears no valid reason why the National Society should 
not undertake to furnish full returns of an inspection of its own, con- 
ducted as heretofore on a full recognition of episcopal authority, and 
tendered to the government to be laid before parliament, as in the 
case of the Clergy Residence Acts. It has, in fact, already acted on 
this principle in the inspection made during the last year, and all 
schools heretofore aided by public money have bound themselves to 
submit to “ such periodical reports respecting the state of their schools 
and the number of their scholars as may be called for.” (Treasury 
minute, 30th August, 1833.) 

On the whole, then, it would appear that the committee of the Na- 
tional Society, having due regard to its own responsible position, could 
not well have done otherwise than continue to recommend cases from 
applicants for grants out of the money voted by parliament, provided 
that those grants are not coupled with any condition inconsistent with 
the principles on which the National Society has hitherto acted. 

It is clear from the terms of the Report of the Committee of Council, 
June 13th, that the 5000/. for the Normal School will be given free 
of any new condition ; and the privy council will be very unwise if 
they do not confine their assumed right of inspection over schools 
hereafter to be assisted, as far as church schools are concerned, to re- 
quiring accurate returns certified by the bishop of the diocese or the 
National Society. It is well known that the committee of the Na- 
tional Society have been at all times sensible of the importance of 
establishing some general system of inspection of all its own schools, 
and that they have only been prevented by want of funds from car- 
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rying such a plan into complete effect. They have now, however, a 
prospect of being enabled to accomplish that object by the ageney of 
diocesan boards; and as soon as this diocesan organization is com- 
plete, there seems no reason why they should not, if furnished with 
adequate pecuniary means, engage that a report should from time to 
time be made to the government of the results of such inspection as to 
all schools erected with the aid of public money. 

Should the society think fit to make such an offer, the onus of re- 
jecting a reasonable proposal will rest on the government, and the 
church will have the satisfaction, and possibly the credit, of having 
done all in its power to give the committee of council a bridge over a 
great difficulty. If they will not cross it, or choose to fall in, it is 
their own fault. 

Two suggestions it may be permitted to offer to those friends of 
church education who read the British Magazine: let not the fear of 
improper conditions prevent applications for grants, and throw the 
apparent weight of claims into the scale opposed to the church; if 
unfit conditions are demanded, the grant may be refused at last. 

But above all it is to be hoped that diocesan boards will lose no 
time in maturing their plans for diocesan inspection ; that if the church 
makes an offer, it may lose nothing for want of efficiency. The Ca- 
thedral Bill stands over for next year, and the diocesan boards will do 
well to make the subject of inspection a matter of especial and early 
conference with the respective chapters, with a view to the considera- 
tion of this subject in any plans which those bodies may prepare 
during the recess for the future efficiency of their establishments, 


THE CATHEDRAL BILL. 


Tue Cathedral Bill is now decidedly postponed till another session of 
parliament; and although this advantage has been gained at the 
price of the Suspension Bill (somewhat modified) being renewed for 
one more year, still the breathing-time now again obtained for the 
church is of the greatest importance and value, because the delay 
affords to the cathedral clergy a further opportunity, wherein they 
may so digest their own measures, and make such internal arrange- 
ments among themselves, as may enable them more efficiently and 
obviously to employ the power which they possess in promoting the 
objects of their institution. 

It is now generally understood that the chapters will be able to 
mature a plan by which, without violating the integrity of their 
foundations, or injuring the interests of their lessees, they can offer for 
the augmentation of small benefices pecuniary resources both larger 
in amount and also calculated to come into operation at an earlier 
period than was contemplated by the commissioners in their reports. 
Nor can it fora moment be doubted that, if the practicability of such a 
plan be fairly proved, the legislative sanction required to give it au- 
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thority will not be refused by those members of either house of parlia- 
ment who declare themselves to have supported the commissioners’ 
plan with reluctance, and from no consideration but their deep sense 
of the exigences of the parochial clergy. 

This, however, goes only to the question of maintaining and apply- 
ing the revenues of cathedrals. It will be a yet greater gain if the 
capitular bodies shall be induced to avail themselves of the — 
respite by effecting among themselves various arrangements for im- 
parting greater efficiency to their own institutions, and, in fact, by 
more fully carrying out the purposes for which they were established. 

That this will be done, more or less, in most cathedrals, can hardly 
be a matter of doubt, when it is considered how much has been done 
by them since the Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill was with- 
drawn at the close of the session of 1838. Not to mention the laud- 
able and novel institution (adverted to in the last number) of a 
theological seminary at Chichester, there have been established in the 
course of the last autumn and winter, in most dioceses throughout 
the country, diocesan boards for superintending, directing, and aiding 
the education of the middle as well as of the poorer classes of the 
people; and these have been founded, not merely by the authority of 
the bishop, but also in direct connexion with the capitular bodies, and, 
in many instances, by liberal contributions from their funds. 

The chapters have now a golden opportunity for proceeding in 
the same course. They, doubtless, will bear in mind that the objects 
for which they were founded and endowed were not only to main- 
tain their fabrics, and to provide for the due performance of divine 
service, but also to aid the cause of piety by all measures in their 
power, and by none more than by promoting religious education and 
sound learning. These objects they will keep distinctly in view. 
This will be their regulating principle; although in applying the 
principle it will perhaps be found impracticable for any two chapters 
to pursue exactly the same course. They will vary their several 
measures according to the different circumstances of their statutes, of 
their members, of their revenues, of the state of their particular 
diocese, of the party in whose hands their nomination or election is 
vested. This variety in their several circumstances, which none but 
the procrustean system-mongers of the present day would wish to dis- 
regard, renders it impossible that any one legislative measure should 
be suitable to all, unless it may be one (and this seems to be matter 
deserving of serious consideration) of a provisional nature, whereby 
the stringency of parliamentary authority may be imparted to any 
measures of internal improvement which shall have been duly ap- 
proved and sanctioned—say, by the visitor of the cathedral, and, 
afterwards, by the archbishop of the province. 

But in the meanwhile, each chapter is already possessed of the 
power, with the sanction of its visitor, to make laws and regulations 
for itself, which will be binding at least on its own body. It is be- 
lieved also that the chapters on the new foundation are able to obtain 
at once from the sovereign any new statutes, which will be of plenary 
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obligation. And only let the chapters in general, or let no more than 
five or six of them, shew by their acts that they are determined to 
render themselves efficient and serviceable to the cause of Christian 
edification, and they may set at defiance all human attempts, from 
whatever quarter, to destroy or to cripple them. 


SOCIETY FOR EMPLOYING ADDITIONAL CURATES. 


THE editor earnestly begs the attention of his readers to the circular 
issued by the Society for Promoting the Employment of Additional 
Curates in Populous Places. It is a sad thing not to be able to build 
half so many churches as are urgently wanted; but in such a state 
to have any which are built standing unopened and unused for want 
of ministers is a thing quite intolerable in a Christian country. 


mee 


THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA AND LA MARTINIERE., 


Tur Bishop of Norwich, in the debate on the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s motion in the House of Lords on the Sth of July, referred 
to the generalized scheme of religious instruction adopted for the in- 
stitution of La Martiniere in Calcutta, and proposed it, on the sanction 
of its supposed author’s name and character, to general applause and 
imitation. This Magazine long since contained an ye of 
very opposite sentiments on the same scheme; but it is desirable to 
review the subject now under a somewhat different aspect, not for 
the purpose of retracting or qualifying the former censure, but of as- 
certaining how far even this objectionable comprehension justifies that 
for which it has been thus recently alleged. His lordship appears to 
the writer of these pages to labour under a double misapprehension ; 
first, as to the degree of generalization in religious teaching assented 
to in this instance by Bishop Wilson; and, secondly, as to the origina- 
tion of the scheme from that respected prelate. We will begin, as the 
historical order requires, by clearing the latter point. But that there 
may be no mistake at the outset as to the statement made by Bishop 
Stanley, his words are here set down as reported in the Times news- 
paper of the 6th July :— 

‘* He now came to a very delicate subject, which ha? been so much touched upon 
this evening—it was that of a system of education in which religion was divided 
into general and special. They had been taunted with tuat, and harsh lan had 
been used towards the government for making this subdivision. He would read an 
extract from a paper in which that language had been used. It was said there— 
‘ Where had they found it? Was it in the primitive fathers? Was it in the founda- 
tion of the reformed church? No. It was reserved for the crude and the presump- 
tuous analysis of the members of the privy council.’ He could give an answer to 
that, and a most satisfactory one. The members of privy council had either made a 
most valuable discovery, or had been guilty of a plagiarism of a discovery emanating 
from a man whom they need not be ashamed of copying from. And who was that 
individual who had adopted that division? It was neither more nor less than a right 


rev. prelate, whose name when he mentioned it would command their respect and 
esteem—he meant that evangelical prelate, Daniel Wilson, Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
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Now, what hed he done? There was established in India one of the finest institu- 
tions in the world, called ‘ Martinyar.’ A person of the name of Martin went abroad 
many years ago as a private soldier ; he was promoted to the rank of major-general, 
and made a large fortune, which he left for the education of persons, without any 
reference to creed, in the principles of general education. He had in his hand a 
document — that that object had been carried into effect. It was signed by 
Daniel Calcutta, Richard Pledger, and James Charles. He wished he could reverse 
the order there, and instead of James Charles, put Charles James at the top. (A 
laugh.) He wished, indeed, that the right rev. prelate would establish and promote 
a system so truly evangelical—so truly applicable to the wants and necessities of all. 
And yet that very system was condemned in England which was approved of in India, 
and which was carried on with most admirable and beneficial effects. They had 
heard much about the definition of general and particular religion ; and that had been 
called genera) which applied to all those pointsin which dissenters and Roman catho- 
lies agreed with the established church. He was unwilling to enter into a discussion 
of such subjects in such an assembly as that, but could not avoid it. As to parti- 
cular religion, it consisted in those points of discussion that were connected with the 
different denominations, and those were to be taught on particular days or particular 
hours by the ministers of each religious persuasion, so as to give to each class its 
due proportion of instruction, And yet that system was in every respect the same 
as the one proposed by the government here.” 

The real facts of the case are these :—The Bishop of Calcutta is 
but one of several official governors whom the decree of the Supreme 
Court in October, 1832 (shortly before Bishop Wilson’s arrival), ap- 
pointed to administer in perpetuity the concerns of the institution 
founded by General Claude Martin. These are, the governor- 
general of British India and the whole of his council, the chief justice 
and the two puisne judges of the Supreme Court, the bishop and the ad- 
vocate-general, together with four other persons to be chosen annually 
by these ex officio governors, to aid them in superintending the affairs 
of the charity, During the two first years in which Bishop Wilson 
acted in this capacity, while the school was building, as well as for the 
long period that had before elapsed since the testator’s death, while 
the large sums bequeathed by him lay in the Supreme Court awaiting 
their adjudication, no doubt appears to have existed in the minds of 
any respecting the intended Anglican character of the embryo institu- 
tion. he nomination of the bishop as a perpetual ex officio ruler 
sufficiently indicates the mind of the then chief justice (the late Sir 
W. Russel) and the court respecting the import of the will which 
they were to see carried into effect ; and accordingly, when the first 
election of the four adscititious governors took place, a clergyman and 
three laymen of the church of England were appointed : no thought 
was then entertained of the ministers of any other communion sharing 
the administration of the charity with the bishop, whoever might, in 
time to come, be admitted to participate in its benefits, and to require, 
out of school hours, the aid of separate religious teachers. 

It was not till the year 1835 (soon after the number of governors 
was Increased by the appointment of a legislative councillor from 
Knglend) that, on the re-election of the four additional governors ac- 
cording to the prescribed constitution, it was proposed, in the place of 
two of the three laymen who had retired, to associate with the yet 
remaining layman, and with the clergyman above-mentioned of the 
English chureh, the most Rev. Dr. Robert St. Leger, vicar-apostolic 
of the see of Rome in Bengal, and the Rev. James Charles, the Scotch 
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presbyterian chaplain in Calcutta, the gentleman upon whose name 
the Bishop of Norwich has been so facetious in alluding to his elder 
brother on the English bench. The election of these two gentlemen 
(both highly respectable in personal character) did not pass without 
strong remonstrance and opposition on the part of the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta; and when the measure to which it was a designed prelude 
came before the governors, that is, the adoption of that distinction of 
« general and special religion’? which Bishop Stanley unhappily ad- 
vocates, and the exclusion from the school instruction under the latter 
name of all doctrines that are controverted among Christians, Bishop 
Wilson was at his post to resist on all points a plan so monstrous and 
so pernicious. A letter addressed by him to the then governor-general, 
and circulated among the body of governors, is now before the author 
of these remarks ; a letter in which, while the impracticability of this 
scheme of teaching religion, and its repugnance to all sound principle 
and approved experience, is pointed out, its inconsistency also with the 
founder's intention in this instance is most ably argued and demon- 
strated. ‘This letter made a powerful impression on the body of 
governors, and in particular convinced the most distinguished of their 
number to whom it was addressed. But among those who adhered to 
the bishop in this matter, no instance is more remarkable than that of 
the Rev. James Charles, who, little as he was disposed to allow the 
high claims of episcopacy, or its exclusive establishment in British 
India, yet declared, greatly to his honour, at the next meeting of 
governors, that as some recognised religious principle was necessary in 
the school, and he was not prepared to assert for the presbyterian 
establishment, which he preferred, the commanding position in this 
institution that was necessary for that object, he voted with the bishop, 
that the established church of England should be declared the source 
of authorized religious instruction to the inmates, Still there was a 
inajority, though but a bare majority, against the bishop in this 
matter; but it was not deemed sufficient to carry, against such 
authority as appeared on the other side, a measure of so sweeping a 
nature as the exclusion from the instruction of the school of all points 
of religion that have been, or may be, controverted. 

These events, so palpably inconsistent with the impression enter- 
tained by the Bishop of Norwich, took place in May, June, and July, 
1835. What occurred in the following month, when the discussions 
terminated, though more painful to relate, yet proves that his lordship 
is no less mistaken as to the nature of the measure which alone suc- 
ceeded at last, than in ascribing its origin to Bishop Wilson. What 


might have happened in a scale so evenly balanced, had the Bishop of 


Calcutta adhered intiexibly to the whole of what he had so strongly 
laid down in his letter, it is not easy to say. Many may think, and 
the writer of these pages is disposed to accede to their opinion, that 
the firmer line of conduct would have been also the better policy : 
that a point of this nature could hardly have been carried into effect 
against the known reclamation of the bishop; (and but a few months 
of suspension of the obnoxious rule would have shewn the utter futility 
of the argument by which it obtained a majority among the governors, 
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—the idea that Roman-catholic children would be for the most part 
the objects of the charity ; whereas, when the selection of children was 
made soon after by those governors who had most favoured the 
scheme of comprehensive religion, the church-of-England children 
were found to exceed by a most preponderating majority those of all 
the other communions, Roman catholic, Armenian, and presbyterian 
united.) Certain however it is that by adopting, as the bishop con- 
scientiously thought himself compelled by circumstances to adopt, a 
middle course, in which the doctrines and the ministry of the church were 
separated, and the church formularies of doctrine proposed to form the 
basis of religious instruction in the school, on the ground that no sound 
Christian of any denomination would object to them, the worthy 
prelate, while he did not succeed in this object with the adverse party, 
cut off from his supporters the only ground on which they could effec- 
tually resist the new and far less favourable compromise which then 
proceeded from their opponents, Thiscompromise was,—to abandon 
totally the idea of an entirely generalized religion, from which all con- 
troverted doctrine was excluded, and to proscribe those parts only 
on which Anglicans, Roman catholics, Greeks, Armenians, and Scot- 
tish presbyterians, were opposed to each other. ‘This compromise 
was not proposed, but merely accepted by Bishop Wilson; and he 
undertook to draw up, in conjunction with Dr. St. Leger, V.A., and 
the Rev. James Charles, a scheme of instruction on grounds common 
to their three communions and those of the Armenians and the 
Creeks. 

The result of this singular delegation is before the writer of these re- 
marks in a small volume, published by the governors of the Martiniere, 
at Caleutta, in 1836. And whatever may be thought of the strangeness, 
the almost absurdity, of a formulary for common use being prepared by 
persons who cannot unite in Christian communion together, or jointly 
teach and apply even the simplest of the great principles which they hold 
commonly, though separately,—whatever the truly catholic Christian 
will think of this, as a lame device of man for glossing over what it 
cannot in the least meet or cure, the confessed unhappiness and evil 
of the rent condition of the Saviour’s body on earth; still, with respect 
to the documents themselves, (abstracted from all consideration of the 
ministry required for effectually inculcating them,) the least inspection 
will shew how truly the capital verities of catholic religion are 
there laid down, and how entirely they differ in that respect from the 
system of the British and Foreign School Society, or any other pro- 
ceeding from the schools of generalized protestantism. The prin- 
cipal catechetical instruction opens, like our Church Catechism, with 
the mention of the child's baptism, the privileges and duties of which 
are laid down as in that admirable compendium, with the addition of 
some matter taken from its concluding portion respecting the regene- 
rating character, the requisites and conditions of that sacrament. 
Thence the instruction proceeds nearly in the words of our catechism, 
to the creed, the commandments, and the Lord’s prayer, where it con- 
cludes. The omission of the mention of sponsors, and of all division 
in the commandments, except that of the scripture versicles, at once 
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strike an attentive reader as the fruit of the awkward compromise 
from which the document originated ; but even these omissions, or the 
more serious one of the general doctrine of the sacraments, are not 
such as to disturb or materially impair the exhibition of Christian 
faith and duty in the parts that remain. T'wo litanies are added, one 
extracted from our own service book, the other from the Roman 
missal, in which, while nothing offensive to a churchman has any 
place, nothing good is omitted, except it be the mention of procession 
in invoking the Holy Ghost. On the whole, little as the plan of these 
formularies is to be approved, or the exclusion of an authorized mi- 
nister of the word from the post of a teacher of the school in which 
they are used, we might safely and with a clear conscience recom- 
mend them to Bishop Stanley as something very different from the 
general religion he meant to advocate. 


THE OXFORD EDITION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT FOR THE 
FRENCH REFUGEE CLERGY. 


Tue following letter has appeared in the “ Oxford Herald :"— 


Sir,—The Lord Bishop of Norwich, in his speech in the House of Lords 
on the notable education scheme, is said to have asserted, that ‘‘ when the 
French emigrants were driven, during the excesses of the revolution, to seek 
in crowds an asylum in this country, it was singular that the University of 
Oxford published a large edition of the Rheimish version [of the New Testa- 
ment] and disseminated it among the people, who received it as a boon 
worthy of the University of Oxford to bestow.”—( Globe, Saturday, July 6.) 

What we all complain of is, that the Roman catholics insist upon the 
introduction of the Douay or Rheimish version, in English, of the Holy 
scriptures into all schools and other establishments where the scriptures are 
allowed to be read, and over which they have any control; and it would be 
something in their favour, if the University of Oxford had done that which 
the Lord Bishop of Norwich roundly asserted to de the fact. Unhappily, 
however, for his lordship’s argument, the University of Oxford has not acted 
so inconsistently. In the year 1795 an application was made to the delegates 
of the University Press, on the part of the French refugee clergy, to print 
the Latin Testament of the Vu/gate translation, so that it might be sold at a 
very low price to the unfortunate persons who, for conscience’ sake, had been 
driven to seek protection in this country. The delegates acceded to the 
request, and printed two thousand copies of the book; but, before its publica- 
tion, it was proposed to convocation “ to make a present of the said edition 
to the said clergy, and to charge the whole expense of the same to the 
University Press account ;” and this, to the honour of the University, was 
done. 

The statement of the Bishop of Norwich was received with cries of “ hear, 
hear!’ It may now be fairly hoped that his lordship and his eulogist, the 
Globe, having the facts thus laid before them, will retract an assertion which 
proves to have been unfounded. ; 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., A Member or Convocation. 
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CONSISTORIAL COURT.—THE BISHOP OF AUSTRALIA’S ADDRESS 


Tux present being the first example which has occurred in this colony of a 
proceeding similar to that which we are now engaged in, I deem it both 
useful and respectful to offer some observations, from which the nature and 
tendency of this process may be collected with greater certainty than might 
be possible from merely hearing read the letters patent which authorize and 
require the constitution of an Ecclesiastical Court. Stripped of its technical 
phraseology, the appointment amounts to this: that the Bishop of Australia 
and his successors receive from his majesty full power and authority to 
exercise jurisdiction spiritual and ecclesiastical in and throughout his appointed 
see and diocese, according to the ecclesiastical laws of England in the several 
matters and causes specified in the letters patent. With respect to any func- 
tions purely episcopal, it is plain they cannot be delegated to any person of a 
different order, but must be exercised by one who has canonically received 
consecration as a bishop of the church of Christ. There is, however, a 
jurisdiction of order and internal regulation annexed to my office, such as 
needs not necessarily to be exercised by the bishop in person; but, where he 
cannot attend, or it is desirable that he should not attend, he may be assisted 
or represented by his commissaries, whom he has therefore authority to 
appoint for that purpose. His majesty is pleased also to order and direct 
that the bishop and his successors may from time to time nominate a proper 
and sufficient person to act as registrar of the diocese. These directions 


having been complied with by the execution, with prescribed formalities, of 


the commissions just issued under the episcopal seal, a suitable opportunity is 
offered of considering the position in which the court so constituted is now 
placed; what is the source, and what the extent, of the jurisdiction which it 
may exercise. 

In the first place it is clear that its functions are purely spiritual and 
ecclesiastical; all matters and causes whatsoever of a civil character being 
withdrawn from its cognizance. Such at least is the limit within which I 
should by my own practice interpret that clause in the letters patent which 
appoints that “ in all grave matters of correction which are accustomed by the 
practice of the ecclesiastical laws of England to be judicially examined, the 
same shall be proceeded in to final sentence in due form of law.” The 
matters so proceeded in are to be “‘ grave matters of correction ;” and from a 
fair comparison of this with what precedes, I think it must be inferred that 
those matters are principally, if not exclusively, such as have reference to 
“the authority expressly conferred, of visiting all ministers and chaplains, 
and all priests and deacons in holy orders of the united church of England 
and Ireland, or any of them, and to inquire by witnesses to be sworn in due 
form of law, and by all other lawful means by which the same may be most 
effectually done, as well concerning their morals as their behaviour in their 
said offices and stations respectively.” This point is in itself so clear that | 
deem it necessary to offer but a single observation in order to prevent a 
misapprehension which may arise from confounding two things so essentially 
distinct as the authority which a bishop in virtue of his office possesses over 
his clergy, and the capacity which is bestowed upon him to exercise such 
authority with legal forms within the limits of a particular territory. The 
authority of a bishop over the clergy of his diocese is evidently not of human 
appointment, but is conferred by derivation from those hands which first 
administered the ordinances of the church, and carried into effect its consti- 
tution as established by its divine Head. 


rhe present is not a suitable occasion to enter deeply into these questions ; 
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but it may suffice to observe that the distinction here insisted upon is very 
clearly recognised in the engagement exacted from every bishop at the time 
of his consecration, “ that he will, by the help of God, maintain and set 
forward as much as lieth in him, quietness, love, and peace among all men ; 
and such as be unquiet, disobedient, and criminous within his diocese, he will 
correct and punish according to such authority as he hath by God's word, 
and as to him shall be committed by the ordinance of the realm.” The 
authority which he hath from God is here expressly distinguished from that 
which is conveyed by the ordinance of the realm; the office of the Christian 
magistrate being limited to provide that the spiritual authority vested in the 
church may be exercised according to certain judicial forms, and under 
certain civil regulations and safe-guards. The design of such superintendence 
on the part of a Christian state is easily to be seen; and being seen, its 
wisdom and propriety will readily be admitted. The design then is, without 
disputing that the church has an inherent jurisdiction of her own, to prohibit 
her constituting herself the judge of what that jurisdiction consists, and how 
it shall be exercised. Otherwise it is plain that not only might a legitimate 
jurisdiction be stretched beyond its just limits, but an authority might be 
exercised which, under the title of spiritual, might be something totally 
different. I should therefore most strenuously contend that the church 
authority should not be exercised according to judicial forms within the 
dominions of any Christian prince, except with his sanction and by his 
ordinance. On the other hand, as our authority has in itself no force except 
where it is voluntarily acknowledged and binds the conscience, a Christian 
prince is bound to afford to it that support which may enable it with the 
more readiness and effect to fulfil the designs of its institution. I shall 
afterwards explain my views as to the nature and becoming extent of that 
support, but in the mean time it may be observed that the practice of enfore- 
ing by civil sanctions the discipline of the church has prevailed, I believe, in 
all Christian countries, not only where the episcopal form, but where even 
any other form of spiritual jurisdiction has prevailed. Such was evidently 
the intention of his majesty in regard to this colony; for the letters patent 
confer upon the bishop a power, which by mere virtue of his office he could 
not claim or possess, of examining witnesses upon oath, and of proceeding to 
sentence according to due form of law. And the king “ does also command 
and strictly enjoin all his governors, judges, justices, chaplains, ministers, and 
others his majesty’s subjects within this colony and its dependencies, to be in 
and by all lawful ways and means aiding and assisting to the Bishop of 
Australia and his successors in such judicial proceedings in all things.” 
Without apprehending that my expectations extend to an unreasonable limit, 
I should in the fulfilment of this injunction include the appointment, under 
the king’s authority, of a competent legal adviser to sit in the capacity of 
assessor with the bishop, or his commissaries, when engaged in judicial 
proceedings. Without the co-operation of an assessor so qualified and 
appointed, the bishop, from his unacquaintance with legal formalities, cannot 
be expected to carry into regular effect the enactment of his letters patent. 
Indeed, the operation of his court must be altogether suspended ; because, 
unless the government, on the recommendation of their own legal adviser, 
shall furnish the means of compelling the attendance of witnesses, of protect- 
ing them against any legal consequences of the testimony they may give, and 
of securing the court itself from interruption or contempt, it does not appear 
what resources the bishop can command to ensure these ends, or how the 
business of a court can be carried on without them. It is a principle 
universally admitted, that where a lawful authority appoints anything to be 
done, it must necessarily be supposed also to grant the proper means of doing 
it. For this reason I am strongly impressed with a persuasion that the words 
of the patent, requiring all governors, judges, and others, to be in and by all 


Vou, XVI.—Aungust, 1839. 2 F 
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lawful ways and means aiding and assisting the bishop in all things hereto 
pertaining, cannot justly be construed as mere words of course. The intention 
of the letters patent to convey to the bishop a power to investigate judicially 
the conduct of any of his clergy will not be disputed, whether we attend to 
their plain language, or reason by way of consequence from other provisions 
contained in them. If the authority designed to be conveyed were not judicial 
there would be no necessity for an instrument under the great seal to confer 
it; because the mere power to superintend and control forms an essential 
part of the episcopal office and character. Moreover, a right of appeal to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is established ; and there are substantial grounds 
for thinking that ‘ for lack of justice in the archbishop’s courts, the party 
may still further appeal to the king in chancery,’ (25 Hen. VIII.c. 19.) Now, 
an appeal implies a judicial sentence, as a sentence in form of law requires 
that there should be a court; inasmuch as by the 123rd canon it is declared, 
that “ no person using ecclesiastical jurisdiction shall speed any judicial act 
except it be in open court, with the attendance of the registrar of that court, 
or his lawful deputy.” From this, therefore, I collect that, so long as it shall 
be deemed essential to grant such letters patent to the bishops of the church of 
England, there can be no reasonable doubt of the intention to afford them 
such aid and assistance as shall prevent the object of such letters from being 
defeated. As the court is circumstanced, however, such a consequence seems 
unavoidable. Let it be supposed that a case should occur of serious impres- 
sions prevailing to the disadvantage of a clergyman’s moral character. I do 
not refer to matters of mere rumour, but to circumstances which may have 
assumed such a shape and consistency as to require the interference of the 
bishop, or to enable and even demand the accused party himself to apply for 
an investigation of them. By the 26th Article of Religion it is determined, 
that “ it appertaineth to the discipline of the church that inquiry be made of 
evil ministers, and that they be accused by those that have knowledge of their 
offences; and, finally, being found guilty, by just judgment be deposed.” If, 
therefore, such accusations be brought, it becomes the duty of a bishop to 
institute inquiry, which would be in the first instance conducted privately in 
his presence; and the result may be to shew evidently that the whole has 
originated in mistake or falsehood, and that no further proceeding is 
necessary. But the contrary may also occur; or such preliminary inquiry 
may disclose circumstances which cannot with satisfaction to the ends of 
justice be fully examined into and disposed of in private. Yet without such 
aid and assistance from the civil power as shall secure the attendance of 
Witnesses, protect them from legal responsibility for the statements they may 
make in evidence, as witnesses in other courts are protected, and ensure the 
court itself against interruption and disturbance, it is plain that such a judicial 
mode of proceeding as the letters patent point out must be altogether impos- 
sible. A bishop, therefore, under such circumstances, is necessarily thrown 
back upon such powers as he possesses in virtue of his office, not derived from 
temporal authority, nor dependent on civil institutions. He may institute 
private inquiry by the examination of such witnesses as may voluntarily 
present themselves; but it must be done without judicial formalities, and not 
under the sanction of an oath. Neither can he proceed to any final sentence 
in due form of law; but he may, if satisfied that sufficient grounds exist, 
suspend or withdraw his licence, whereby any priest or deacon of the church 
of England becomes disqualified from officiating within the limit of the 
bishop's authority. Certainly, therefore, it cannot be said that, according to 
this mode of proceeding, the church is altogether deprived of the means of 
enforcing her discipline. So far as relates to the diocese in which such an 
occurrence takes place, the security may be rendered complete against an 
undeserving minister of religion continuing in his office. Still there are 
reasons which render this course of dealing far from satisfactory. It is 
possible that in many cases the most important evidence may be withheld ; 
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the bishop has no opportunity of stating, in the face of the church, the grounds 
upon which his judgment is formed ; and the party condemned is deprived of 
the benefit of an appeal to the archbishop of the province, or even a higher 
tribunal. ‘There may arrive, also, cases in which, if the open and judicial 
course were permitted, a more stringent sentence than the mere revocation of 
the offender’s licence might be called for to vindicate the discipline and purity 
of the church; but without further and fuller opportunities of consideration, 
I am not prepared to state, for I am not myself fully satisfied, how such a 
sentence is to be promulgated and enforced, or what course it would be most 
advisable to pursue. I conclude, therefore, with observing that, holding these 
expressed opinions as to the true intent and validity of the letters patent 
under which ! am acting, it will be my duty to endeavour by all legal methods 
to establish the competency of the consistorial court. In the mean time, 
the bishop is not censurable for not doing what he has no power to do. 
Under all the difficulties and impediments which present themselves, | cannot 
but pray to God that his continual pity may cleanse and defend the church, 
and that, under however adverse or discouraging circumstances, we may yet be 
enabled to cast off reproach, and to put away from us any evil person, 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


MeetinGs of the committee of this Society were held at their chambers, St. 
Martin’s Place, on the 17th and 24th of June, 1839; his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Lord Bishop of London in the chair. There were 
present, his Grace the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of Winchester, 
Lincoln, Salisbury, Gloucester and Bristol, Norwich, Carlisle, Ely, Chester, 
Hereford, Bangor, and Ripon, the Revs. Dr. D’Oyly, and Dr. Spry, Hl. HH. 
Norris, J. Lonsdale, J. Jennings, and T. Bowdler, TI’. D. Acland, M-P., Joshua 
Watson, T. B. Estcourt, M.P., N. Connop, Jun., E. H. Locker, W. Cotton, 
G. Gipps, and J. Cocks, Esqrs. 4 ah 
Among other business transacted, grants were voted towards building a 
chapel at Tanworth, Warwickshire ; building a chapel at Scarborough, York- 
shire; building a chapel at Coates, parish of Whittlesey, Cambridgeshire ; 
building a church at Kiln Down, parish of Goudhurst, Kent; building a church 
in the ville of Dunkirk, Kent; building a chapel at Lanner, parish of Gwen- 
nap, Cornwall; rebuilding the church at Llansaintffraid, Cardiganshire ; en- 
larging, by rebuilding, the church at Grinshill, Salop; rebuilding the church at 
Llanelly, Carmarthen; rebuilding the body of the church at Llanon, Car- 
marthen; enlarging and repewing the chapel at Farlow, Herefordshire; en- 
larging, by extending the west end of the chapel at Cornhill, North Durham ; 
repewing the church at Winterborne Stoke, Wilts ; rebuilding the church at 
Llandegwning, Carnarvon; building a gallery in the church at Cholesbury, 
Bucks ; enlarging, by extending the east end of the chapel at Finsthwaite, Lan- 
cashire ; repewing the chapel at West Milton, parish of Powerstock, Dorset ; 
increasing the accommodation of the church at Nuttall, Nottingham; repair- 
ing the church at Toxteth Park, Lancashire; enlarging the church at Wom- 
bourn, Staffordshire ; enlarging the church at Bulley, Gloucester ; rebuilding the 
old, and erection of a new gallery in the church at Thornhill, Yorkshire; re- 
pewing the church at Colerne, Wilts; re-arranging pews and building gallery 
in the church at Chipping Norton, Oxon; repewing the church at Weston, 
Herts ; enlarging the church of St. Mary, Gateshead ; building a chapel, at 
Daventry, Northampton; building a chapel at Timperley, parish of Bowden; 
Chester; building a church in the parish of St. Mary, Taunton, Somerset ; 
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building a chapel at Emsworth, parish of Warblington, Southampton ; building 
a chapel at Wrecclesham, parish of Farnham, Surrey ; building a chapel at 
Bradford, Wilts ; building a church at Barton’s Village, parish of Whipping- 
ham, Southampton; rebuilding the nave of the church at Uckfield, Sussex ; 
enlarging, by rebuilding, the church at Llangelynin, Carnarvon ; rebuilding 
the church at Egremont, Carmarthen; building an additional aisle to the 
church of Llechryd, Cardigan; the erection of a gallery in the church at 
Eardisland, Hereford ; repewing the church at Llantrythia, Glamorganshire ; 
enlarging the church of St. James’s, Islington, Middlesex. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





ORDINATIONS. 
Bishop of Winchester, Farnham Castle ............ssceseescseeseereens . July 7. 
Bishop of Chester, Durham Cathedral.........scccccsscecsseeseeveeeeenes July 7. 
Bishop of Durham, St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, London July /4. 
DEACONS. 

Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Anderson, Philip ...... B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Durham 
Agnew, Thos. Richd... B.a. New Oxford Winchester 
Allan, M.  .ecocesses ooee BA. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Arnold, C. ...... sacs Dc +R SeRes Camb. Chester 
Bennett, William ...... University Durham = Durham 
Biber, George Edw....  Lt.v. Winchester 
Bird, Christopher ...... B.A. Trinity Camb. Durham 
Brewster, W.....s00008.. BA. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Campbell, A. R. ...... M.A. Balliol Oxford Winchester 
Copeman, P. W. ...... Bea. Queen’s Camb. Chester 
Crossfield, Thomas...... B.A. Queen's Oxford Chester 
Dennis, J. B. P. ...... BeAe Queen's Oxford Durham 
Dizon, J. 8. ..cccere we» BAe Magdalen Camb. Chester 
Hamilton, James J. ... B.a. St. John’s Camb. Winchester 
Hooper, F. ...ccccceeeeeee Bea. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Jones, J. c.scccssseecsseeee BoA. Corpus Christi Camb. Chester 
Julius, Henry Richard s.a. St. John’s Camb. Winchester 
Kashaw, J. K. ........ BA» St. John’s Camb. Chester 
Kelk, William ........ Bea. St. John’s Camb. Winchester 
Lawrell, Jobn............ B.A. Merton Oxford Winchester 
Laby, E.cccces @ veccccees B.A. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Luscombe, E.........+0.. B.A. ‘Trinity Dublin Chester 
Mackenzie, William .... pa. Trinity Hall Camb. Durham 
Marett, Charles ....... «+ B.A. Pembroke Camb. Winchester 
M'‘Gregor, J. ....se008. Beas Trinity Dublin Chester 
Milne, Henry ............ B.A.  LBrasennose Oxford Winchester 
Pizey, Edward ......... B.a. Queens’ Camb. Winchester 
Postelthwaite, R. ...... Bea. St. Edmund’sH. Oxford Chester 
POEs Ths cavicsccesce oe na. St. John’s Camb. Chester 
Robin, Philip R. ...... nA. Brasennose Oxford Chester 
Rogers, Alexander J..... n.a. Jesus Camb. Winchester 
Rowsell, Thomas James .a. St. John’s Camb. Winchester 
Shields, William Thos, University Durham = Durham 
St. George, C. ......... B.A. Jesus Camb. Chester 
Te Fe cccisresce ve BA. Trinity Dublin Chester 


Tower, Robert B...... ua. University Durham = Durham 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Townsend, James Fred. 3.a. University Oxford Durham 
Venables, J. G. ........ Beas Jesus Camb. Chester 
Vincent, Co. P.  ..ocece --» B.A. Magdalen Camb, Chester 
Whilst, Js. cescceccisesess BAe Trinity Camb. Chester 
Whittaker, T..ccccccccsee B.A. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Woodland, Eldred....... B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Chester 
PRIESTS. 
Bea, Bis Bes: sddcktndiane B.A. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Berkeley, William C.. Ba. Jesus Camb. Durham 
Blanford, Wm. West... m.a. St. Edmund’sH. Oxford Winchester 
Boyce, H. Le Grand. 3B.a. Worcester Oxford Chester 
Briggs, Frederick Wm. 3.a. University Oxford Winchester 
Burrell, Matthew ....... m.a. Corpus Christi Oxford Durham 
Burton, Ex .cccccccs cocee BAe Lrinity Dublin Chester 
Butterworth, Jos. H. m.a. Exeter Oxford Winchester ; 
Cees Ta Mk  eeenomiduns z.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Chester 
Cee, Tos Tis: vcmscsacice B.A. ‘Trinity Dublin Chester 
Dalton, Richard ..... - B.A. University Oxford Winchester 
Fellowes, Henry J. ... mea, St. John’s Oxford Winchester 
Fitzgerald, Richard .... p.a. Exeter Oxford Winchester 
Gibson, John ..... eseceee BeA. University Durham Durham 
Harding, John H........ B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Winchester 
Blarria, FW. cccsscees BAe Trinity Camb. Chester 
Hue, Clement Berkeley m.a, Trinity Camb. Winchester 
Iremonger, T Lascelles 3.a. Balliol Oxford Winchester 
sonem, Bi. We Tas cence » BeAe Jesus Oxford Durham 
Kirkbride, T. ........00+. B.A. ‘Trinity Dublin Chester ; 
Macintosh, R. W....... z.a. Catherine Hall Camb. Chester 
Maitland, P. ........ ce eas «6 ter’ Camb. Chester 
Mag, TE. secccecscsscseves Catherine Hall Camb. Chester 
Pennington, A. R. ... B.a. Trinity Camb. Winchester 
Raymond, St. C. J. M. b.a. University Durham = Durham 
Robinson, T. ...... secece St. Bees Chester 
Short, J. Holbeche .... B.a. Merton Oxford Chester 
Sante, Ts scccaccas once Be 8 Jobat Camb. Chester 
Stevens, William Henry 3.a. Worcester Oxford oe 
ane . . inchester, by let. dim. 
Stevens, Thomas ...... MAe Oriel Oxford from Bp. of Lichfield - 
Thornhill, John......... BAe St. John’s Camb. Durham 
Uttertom, J. Bs secescess B.A Oriel Oxford Winchester 
Weight, George ....... z.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Winchester 
Whateley, William...... B.-A. Queen's Oxford Chester 
Wood, John ccccccesesees m.a. ‘Trinity Camb. Durham 
RESIGNATIONS. 
Nume. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Bolton, Henry..... Chalford P. C. Glouces. Glouces. Trustees 
Currie, T.. ecsssosese Melton Parva_\V. Norfolk Norwich Eman. Col. Camb. 
Everard, E......... Southwick R. Sussex Chiches. Lord Chancellor 
nar ‘or 
Rani Pinca  Whegintcn t Herts Lincoln Christ Chureh, Oxon | 
Penny, Besesssercee Heswall R. Chester Chester 


Smith, William, a Minor Canonry of Worcester Cathedral. 
Widdrington, S. H. St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 


Agnew, Te Wh. werciscase 


Atkinson, Thomas...... 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS, 





Sussex 


Curate of Portsmouth. 
Curate of Tourbridge, Salop. 


Chichester. 


Barry, Henry, B.C.L., R. of Brockley, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Bath and Wells. 
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Brown, William.......... A Minor Canon of Worcester Cathedral. 

Campbell, Colin......... Officiating Curate of St. Paul’s Chapel, Birmingham. 

Carter, E. J. .....s00e8e. A Minor Canon of Bristol Cathedral. 

Clement, B. P.......... A Minor Canon of Winchester Cathedral. 

Cooper, George......... Chaplain of H. M. S. Blenheim. 

Croomes, John.......... Chaplain to the Sherborne Union. 

Fennell, Samuel, B. D. Head Master of the West Riding Proprietary School at 
Wakefield. 

Foster, Aaron, V. of Mudford, Principal Surrogate and Judge of the Consistorial 
Court of Bath and Wells. 

Hine, Henry T. C....... The Readership of St. James's, Bury. 

Hooper, W. N........... Precentor of Winchester Cathedral. 

Meech, Charles S........ A Surrogate for the Diocese of Sarum. 

Mules, James............ Assistant Curate of Bedminster. 

Payne, Thomas.......... Chaplain of the Weymouth Union Workhouse. 

Payne, Henry, R. of Christow, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Bath and Wells. 

Peake, J. R. .......06688 Master ofthe Free Grammar School, Whitchurch, Shropshire. 

Peat, John. ........++... Minister of Trinity Church, Carlisle Street, Lambeth, 

Robinson, J.......00eeee Chaplain of the Trinity House, Hull. 

Scott, Wm., Minister of the New District Church, called Christ Church, at Hoxton. 

Smith, Hinton C........ The Lectureship of King's Bridge, Devon. 

Taylor, H........00+. wee One of the Domestic Chaplains of the Earl of Powis. 

Valpy, Francis........ .» Head Master of Burton-upon-Trent Free Grammar School. 

Vane, John............ One of the Deputy Clerks to her Majesty. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Allen, E. B. ..... Bacup, P. C. Lancas. Chester V. of Whalley 
» % H = 
Armstrong, Chas. cies *, Notting U Notts York Earl Manvers 
Barkley, J. C...... Melton Parva V. Norfolk Norwich Eman, Coll. Camb. 
Ingham R. w. Tim- 
Beynon, E. R...... worth R., Hul- -Suffolk Norwich R.B.deBeauvoir, Esqe 
ford R. 

Brown, Walter L. Wendlebury R. Oxford Oxford Christ Church, Oxon 
Burton, R. L..... . Ford P. C. Salop Hereford G. Tomline, Esq. 
Carwithen, W. H. Challacombe R. Devon. Exeter Earl Fortescue 

Some . § Stretton on the Fosse? y, ’ 2 

Causton, C....... “+2 Riw. Ditchford R. § Worces, Worces. Mrs. Jervoise 

. t "ee . D. Davenport and 
Coxon, Mark ....... Heswall R. Chester (C hester { Mrs. Okill 

The Sons and Daus. 
Cowley, Wm........ Rushall V. Stafford. L. & C. of the late Rev. E. 
Mellish 

Croughton, R. F. Melton Mowbray VY. Leicester Lincoln P. Godfrey, Esq. 
Darby, Wm........ aol. - } Norfolk Norwich T. Thornhill, Esq. 
Denham, J. F......) . Mery-le-Strand 3 Middlesex London Lord Chancellor 
Pumt, We Crccccces Bilsthorpe R. Notts York Earl of Scarborough 
Forrester, R. T..... High Eccall V. Salop L.& C. Duke of Cleveland 
Gompertz, S....... Chalford P. C. jlouces. Glouces, ‘Trustees 


( 
Greensall, John... ‘’ anaes oem Thun Essex London H.M.Raymond, Esq. 
dersley R. . 


Hale, Wm. Hale.. Archdeacon of St. Albans 


Harter, G. G...., got <. Men<? Laneas, Chester J. Dickenson, Esq. 
Haworth, Wm..... Goodshaw Feith Lancas. Chester V. of Whalley 
Humble, M. M. .. gor bond aoe Derbysh. L.& C. R. Arkwright, Esq. 
Hutchinson, Wm. Checkley R. Staffordsh.L. & C.  T. Hutchinson, Esq. 
Ingram, BE. W..... Harvington R. Worces. Worces. D.& C. of Worcester 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Isaacson, J. F...... Freshwater R. l.of Wight Winches. St. John's Coll. Camb. 
Jeffray,Lockart W. St. Thomas’s New Church, Preston, Laneas. 

Leslie, C. W....... St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, R. Sussex Chichester. 

. ities. » § Bow alias Nynnet 2, then If. S. Northeote, Es: 
Lethbridge, T. P. ‘Tracey R. , Devonsh. Exeter iy & Rev. H. BW os 
Maskelyne, W..... Crudwell R. Wilts G.& B. w. Maskelyne, E “Sq. 
Moore, J. Walter... Hordley R. Salop L.& C. T. Parr, Esq. 
Pearson, T. C....... Roddington R. Salop L. & C. Lord Chancellor 
Poore, C, H....... § Collingbourne King- Y wins Salisbury D. & C. of Winton 

@ ston V. 


Tring P.C. w. Long- 2,7, “ae SR 
Randolph, E. J... eaiaiide: ‘ lierts Lincoln Christ Church, Oxon 
Wigginton R. 


Scoresby, Wm...... Bradford V. W. York York ox of the Rev. 


C, Simeon 
r Overbury V. w. at 
Smith, Wm........ rap ag cog a0 -Worces. Worces. D. & C. of Worcester 
bourne C, 
Suckling, A. J..... Barsham R. Suffolk Norwich Rev. A. F. Suckling 
Leen, TF . Boscadess Southwick R. Sussex Chiches. Lord Chancellor 
Wade, Nugent, the Incumbency of the New Church of St. Paul, Bunhill Row, 
St. Luke's, Middlesex 
Widburn, G. T.... Charles V. Plymouth Devon. Exeter The Corporation 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Ambrose, John..... Blisworth R. Northamp. Peterboro’G. F. Hutton, Esq. 
Bushbury V. & 


ee 
Clare, John......... Wednesfield in Wel Staffordsh. L. & C. Phillips, neq 
- a J. Gough, Esq. 
verhampton P. C, 
Dowdeswell, Chas. Beoley V. Worces. Worces. W. Holmes, Esq. 
Faulkner, Wm., Incumbent of Hanging Heaton, near Dewsbury 


Gambier, J. E..... } .“ Mary-le-Strand, : Middlesex London Lord Chancellor 

. ’ . S . 
Hosking, Thomas } ge R. & Notts York ee 
Howard, Hon. and Rev. B. 


Hughes, David.... Penmynd P. C, Anglesey Bangor Preb. Bangor Cath, 
Lillistone, John... Barsham R. Suffolk Norwich Rev. A. F. Suckling 
Nelson, J. R. FE. Congham R. Norfolk Norwich 

Parsons, R. at Deythwr House, Llansaintffraid, Montgomeryshire 

Snow, T. Li..cceceee Barcheston R. Warwick Worcester 


Thornton, Charles, M.A. of Christ Church, Oxon, at Battersea Rise 
Vachell, Geo. H., Government Chaplain at Macao 


Venour, John...... Bourton on Duns- Warwick L.& C. J. Shuckburgh, Esq. 
, more R. 

Whalley, John..... Rushall V. Staffordsh.L. & C. W. Mellish 

Wise, T § Hagworthingham R. Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Ely 


seeeseeeesey — & Master of the Abbey Milton Grammar School, Dorset 
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OXFORD. St. John’s College, was unanimously elected 
Lecturer of St. Giles’s church, in the suburbs 
June 29. of Oxford. 
Ix a Convocation holden on Wednesday On Thursday, the following Degrees were 


jast, the Rev. John Carter, B.D., Fellow of conferred :— 
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——— in Medicine—Seth B. Watson, St. 
John's s Cellege, one of the Physicians to the 
Radclifie Infirmary. 
Doctor in Civil Law, Grand Compounder 
—Alfred Waddilove, Trinity College. 
Masters of Arts— Rev. bn Arrowsmith, 
Hall ; Rev. E. J. we oe 
Hall ; Rev. R. 
G. Cooper, St St. John’s ; ae wed. 1 T. jain 
St. John's. 
July 6. 
The Lord B of — intends, under 
oe hold confirmations at 
places i in the course of the next 
“Saaia, on Tuesday, August 6th, at 
twelve o'clock. 
Oxford, on Wednesday, August 7th, at 
a Ly 
al , St 8, on 
August 8th, Dd — o'clock. 
, on Thu A t 8th, at 
“ three o'clock. hie tt ~ - 
atli on ugust 13th, at 
— 
Thame, ae Wednesday, August 14th, at 


Cuddesden, on Thursday, August 15th, at 
eleven o'clock. 
Miley, on Tuesday, August 20th, at twelve 


On the 30th of June, at Wadham College, 
Lewis Evans, B.A., and the Rev. E. W. Tuf- 
nell, B.A., were elected Probationers ; and F. 
Tufnell, of the county of Essex, ) H. B. 
em | »( ings Scholar of Durham Grammar 

hool,) R. Trimmer, (Townsend’s Exhibi- 
tioner of Pembroke Col ,) and L. F, Bur- 
— (of Charter House, ) were elected Scho- 


On Tuesday last, the Rev. Hugh Jones, 
M.A., Scholar of Jesus College, was elected a 
Fellow of that Society, in the room of the Rev. 
A. B. Clough, B.D., preferred to the Rectory 
of Brandeston, Northamptonshire. 

N. Darnell and C. Stanley Clarke, 
Scholars of New College, are been admitted 
Actual Fellows of that Soci 

On Tuesday last, J. Bellamy and T. Garrard, 
Scholars of John’s, were admitted Fel- 
lows ; and E. West, P. Parnell, H.L, Mansel, 
and L. J. Bernays, (all from Merchant Tailors 
School, ) were and admitted Scholars of 
that Society 


July 13. 

At a meeting of the Graduates in Divinity, 
holden on we last, the Rev. Godfrey 
—— D.D formerly Fellow of Mag- 

was unanimously re-elected Pro- 
tm aa Divinity on the foundation of the 
,» Countess of Richmond, mother 

ary the Seventh. 

of King Henry the holden the same day, the 
Rev. Henry Richardson, M. A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, a admitted ad ewndem. 

At the same time, the following Degrees were 
conferred : — - 


UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


ms peel goa e,, Ok Een 
nose, . Q, 
Brasennose ; Rev. S. A. mg Trinity ; Rev. 
J. Walker, Fellow of Wadh 

Bachelor of Arts—G. A. Fr. ’ Fite-Wygram, 


~egaenes in Music—G. F. Flowers, Lin- 


On - pam egg op Ne the Rev. John Ro- 
berts Oldham, M.A. of Oriel College, was ad- 
mitted ad ewndem of the University of Cam- 
bridge. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
June 29. 

On Tuesday and Thursday last, the Mem- 
bers’ prizes for Latin “ compositions were 
aw as fol 

Beer BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Edleston, Trinity college. 
; Trinity college. 
Nesamiene = Bagley, Te commoda ae’ Britennie 
percipiat ex Coloniis transatlanticis. 
FOR UNDERGRADUATES. 
John Mason Neale, Trinity col 

Sussect—Inter Antiquorum et centio- 

rum eloquentiam comparatione facta, utri 


palma site deferenda. 
No second prize adjudged. 
King’s College Examinations, June 22, 1839. 
First Class. Second Class 
Williams, sen. Witts, 
—™ Prizemen. ~ eden 
onge, awtry 
Balston, Tarver, 
— = Class. 
ington. ume, 
net Williams, jun., 
Talman. 
Divinity Examinations, June 28, 1839. 
First Class. Yonge, 
Williams, sen. Simonds, E 
Kirwan, } Prisemen Balston. f “4: 
Essington. Third Class. 
Second Class. Hawtrey, 
Williams, j jun. Tarver, 
Witts, Hume, 
Birch, Talman. 
July 6. 
On Saturday last, Barnard a. B.A. of 
St. Peter's, in this University, and Philip 


Freeman, B.A. of Trinity, were elected foun- 
dation fellows of St. Peter's. On the same 
day, the Rev. Henry Cotesworth, M.A., was 
elected a fellow on the Gisborne foundation. 

The following gentlemen of St. John’s, in 
this University, were on Thursday last elected 
exhibitioners = the foundation of the late 
Very Rev. Dr. Wood :— 


Coom Boulthee 
W.S. Wood } aia year Riggott om 
Inochbald rigley 











Ata mange on Saturday last, the 
degree of Bachelor in Divinity was conferred 
a Rev. Thomas Donkin, of Catharine 

At the same congregation the following 
Graces passed the Senate :— 

To appoint Mr. Fendall, of Jesus, deputy- 
proctor in the absence of Mr. Arlett. 

To appoint Mr. Hildyard, of Christ's, deputy- 
taxor in the absence of Mr. Baldwin. 

To appoint Mr. Gibbs, of Caius, deputy- 
taxor in the absence of Mr. Langshaw, 

To authorize Mr. Basevi to make a contract 
with Mr, Nicholl for the sculpture of the four 
lions at the pavilion entrances of the Fitz- 
william Museum, at a cost not exceeding 4000. 

The sermon at Great St. Mary’s church, on 
Sunday morning last, was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Edward Rice, from the last verse of 
Psalm cl. The afternoon sermon was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Henry Stebbing, of St. John's, 
from St. John, chap. xii, v. 46. 

At a congregation on Monday, the degree of 
Bachelor in Civil Law was conferred on the 
Rev. Josiah Walker, of Trinity Hall. A grace 
also passed the senate appointing Mr. Maddison, 
of Catharine Hall, deputy-proctor, in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Burdakin. 

At the same congregation, the Rev. John 
Roberts Oldham, M.A. of Oriel, Oxford, was 
admitted ad eundem of this University. 

Tuesday last ( being commencement day, ) the 
following Doctors and Masters of Arts were 
created :— 

Doctors in Divinity—Rev. E. Rice, Trinity ; 
Rev. H. Stebbing, and Rev. F. R. Hall, St. 
John’s; Rev. S. Fenell, Queens’; Rev. R. 
Wilson, and Rev. G. Wightman, St. John’s; 
Rev. W. Scoresby, Queens’; Rev. J. Bos- 
worth, Trinity; Rev. C. Wesley, Christ's ; 
Rev. G. Dodds, Pembroke ; Rev. M. Seaman, 
Queens’; Rev. G. Dodsworth, Catharine Hall. 

Doctors in the Civtl Law—A. F. Bayford, 
Trinity Hall; Rev. D. B. Langley, St. John’s, 
and vicar of Olney, Bucks. 

Doctors in Physie—G. F. Evans, T. P. P. 
Marsh, and J. Andrew, Caius; M. A. N. 
Crawford, Trinity ; W. Michell, Emmanuel. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


King’s— Denton, R. A.; Goodford, C. O. ; 
Long, A. 

St. Peter’s—Watkins, H. ; Robinson, J. F.; 
Chamberlain, R.; Cooper, R.; Amphlett, M. 

Clare Hall— Wilkinson, M. ; Sheppard, F. ; 
Yorke, F. W.; Adcock, A. ; Ramsey, A. ; 
Braithwaite, F. 

Pembroke—Calvert, C. A. ; Shortland, E. ; 
Jackson, J. ; Bertles, W. D. B. ; Keymer, N. ; 
Milner, E. W. ; Hotson, W. C. 

Caius—Parker, C. ; Blunt, W.; Johnson, 
W. J.; Headly, H.; Tozer, J. ; Howes, H. ; 
Clayton, C. ; Wilkins, W. B.; Hurle, R. R.; 
Fernie, J. 


Trinity Hall — Hale, J. R. W.; Broome, 
C.E 


Corpus Christi—Parker, W. R.; Higgins, 
H. H.; Hart, C.; Landon, E, H.; Patte- 


son, J. 


Vou. XVI, - August, IS39. 


UNIVERSITY 


NEWS. 


Queens —Clark, J.; Brace, W.; Preston, 
I. KB. ; Sedger; T. 

Catharine Hall—Crow, E.; Stackhouse, J. ; 
Bayfield, B.; Carnegie, J. H.; Miles, T. ; 
Kelly, E. ; Dainty, T. ; May, J.; Robinson, 
J. ; King, W. H. 

Jesus — Ansted, D. T.; Smyth, S. B. ; 
Daubeney, H. J. ; Hilton, C. J.; eventhorpe, 
T. W.; Courtenay, P. W. 

Christ’s—Burney, R. ; Greenstreet, W. G. ; 
Bacon, H. F. ; Bates, W. ; Coape, J. ; Baines, 
C. T. J. ; Waiker, G, A. ; Hart, J.: Green, C. 

St. John's—Bateson, W. H.; Lane, J. D. ; 
Collison, F. W.; Hoare, C. R.; Gilbert, J. 
D. ; Clark, T. J. ; Christopherson, A. ; John- 
son, W.; Cartwright, C. J.; Cooke, T. F.; 
Ledsam, D. ; Marsh, G. H.; Rose, A. W. H. ; 
Sale, R. ; Bennett, E. ; Smith, A. ; Coleman, 
W. H.; Salman, W. S. ; Barlow, H. ; Fraser, 
R. ; Beadon, H. W. ; Barber, R.; Colenso, 
J. W.; Wilkinson, W.; Phelps, R. M. ; 
Davies, H. T.; Chapman, J. Lawson, Ji; 
Uwins, J. G.; Saunders, J. 

Magdalene—Swinny, H. H.; Jones, F.; 
Buckley, J.; Nelson, J.; Lowe, W.; Owen, 
W. H. ; Wood, J. ; Dayrill, R. W. 

Trinity — Girdlestone, S. E.; Seager, J. 
O. ; Browne, H. ; Turner, W. T.; eta 
M. A. ; Wilson, R. ; Smith, A ; Smith, J. 1.; 
Coxhead, W. L. ; Conway, W. ; Custance, F. ; 
Walford, O.; Selwyn, C. J.; Cotton, G. E. 
L. ; Palmer, J. B. ; Mansfield, J. S.; Bisset, 
A.; Smyth, G. W.; Johnstone, G. D. ; 
Browne, T. C.; St. Aubyn, R. J. ; Radcliffe, 
W. C.; Farmer, W. F. G.; Clarke, E. L.; 
Nicholl, F. 1.; Goodman, J. R.; Vyvyan, V. 
F.; Lloyd, G. J.; Greenslade, W. ; Taneat, 
W.; Frampton, W. C.; Parkes, W. J. ; 
Methuen, T. P. ; Gregory, G. B. ; Osborne, 
W. A.; Turner, 8. ; Campbell, J. C.; Helps, 
A. ; Palmes, W. L. ; Prescott, R. ; Healham, 
T. E.; Currey, F. E.; James, H.; Woodfall, J. 
W.; Richards, G.; Mayon, P. W.; Adams, 
R. B.; Arthur, L. ; Denison, E. H.; Powell, 
C.; Hedley, T. A.; Mason, E. V.; Hardy, 
C. W.; Thornton, S.; Hue, C. B.; Pirie, 
W.; Hunter, A.; Timms, J. H.; Maitland, 
W. F.; Paget T. B. 

Emmanuel —Barkley, J. C. ; Robinson, C., 
W.; Legard, F.; Wilder, J. M.; Rouoghton, 
W. C. ; Gilbert, H. R. 

Sidney Susser--Smith, J. T. H.; Furlong, 
C. J. ; Lamotte, M. G. ; Bickersteth, E. 

Downing—Frere, P. H. 

Ata congregation yester lay (the last day of 
term ), the degree of Bachelor of Arts was con- 
ferred on J. F. Sharpe, of Sidney Sussex. 
ADDRESS TO THE REV. SAMURL FENNELL, D.D. 

The following address was, on the 2nd of 
July, presented to the Rev, Samuel Fennell, 
p.b., fellow and tutor of Queens’ College, in 
this University, after having received the signa- 
tures of all the bachelors and undergraduates 
now in residence in that society :— 

Queens’, Cambridge, July 2, 1839. 

Rev. Sin,—We, the undersigned, bachelors 
and undergraduates of the royal and religious 
foundation of Queens’ College, in the University 
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of Cambridge, now in residence, desire to 
offer you our sincere congratulations on your 

ing to the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
in this University. 

We bey also to assure you of the entire satis- 
faction with which we have heard of your re- 
cent appointment as principal of the Grammar 
School at Wakefield. 

We would, at the same time, y —_ _ 

unity of expressing our sense of the kind - 
a 5 hens which have on all occasions 
characterized your conduct as one of the tutors 
of this college, and our regret that so intimate 
a connexion is now about to be dissolved. 
With every wish for your future happiness and 
prosperity, We are, &c. 
To the Rev. S. Fennell, D.D., 
Queens’ Col., Cambridge. 


After receiving the address, Dr. Fennell 
made the following reply :— 

I beg, gentlemen, to return you my best 
thanks for this very kind expression of your 
feelings. 

I do not, I can assure you, give up myresidence 
amongst you without great regret. It cannot 
but be painful to me to leave a place to which 
I am strongly attached, and to part with friends 
from whom | have received every attention. 

But, gentlemen, it is a very great satisfaction 
to me to know that I shall bear with me your 

wishes, and that I shall be kindly remem- 
by you. 

To the latest moment of my life I shall re- 
flect with pleasure on the courtesy and defer- 
ence I have met with from every under- 
— of this college ; and wherever I may 

situated, I shall ever feel deeply interested in 
the welfare of the society, and shall always be 
highly delighted to hear ofits prosperity, and to 
find that its members distinguish themselves. 

That you, gentlemen, may enjoy every bless- 
ing, that your academic career may be happy and 
profitable, and that your exertions in this and in 
every stage of life may be crowned with com- 
plete success is my most earnest wish and prayer. 


On Wednesday last, a piece of plate was pre- 
sented by the fellows and late fellows of King’s, 
in this University, to the Rev. G. W. Craufurd, 
vicar of Burgh-in-the-Marsh, Lincolnshire, and 
formerly fellow of that society, as a grateful ac- 
know t of his disinterested services and 
benefactions whilst a member of their body. 
The plate consisted of one large and two small 
salvers, and upon them was engraved the fol- 
lowing inscription ;— 

“ Presented to the Rev. G. W. Craufurd, 
M. A., late fellow of King’s, by the fellows and 
late fellows of that society, in acknowledgment 
of the anent benefits conferred on the 
College by his pious and munificent encourage- 
ment of t i learning. ” 

It should be added, that Mr. Craufurd an- 
nually increased the value of the divinity lec- 
tureship by an endowment of the interest of 
2000/., and also made a further donation of 
500%. for the supply of annual prizes for the 
three best proficients amongst the scholars in 
theology. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


July 13. 


Select Preachers.— The following gentle- 
men have been elected select preachers at St. 
Mary’s, each for the month to which his name 
is affixed :— 

1839. October . . . The Hulsean Lecturer. 
November . . The Rev. H. Melvil, St. 
Peter's. 
December . . The Rev. J. E. Browne, 
Queens’. 
1840. January. .. The Rev. C. Lawson, St. 
John's. 
February .. The Rev. T. Robinson, 
Trinity. 
March. ... The Rev. J. C. Hare, 
Trinity. 
—_ . «+ » The Hulsean Lecturer. 
ay ....+ The Rev. C. Green, 


Jesus. 


Christ's College.—The following elections 

have taken place at this College during the 
resent week :—The Rev. Thomas Walker, 

1.A., a fellow on the foundation; Charles 
Davidson, M.A., a fellow on King Edward the 
Sixth’s foundation; and the Rev. Edward 
Arnett Powell, a fellow on the Finch and 
Baines foundation. 

Mr. Frederick Fitch, of Christ's, has been 
presented to the exhibition founded on that 
society by C. Tancreds, Esq., of the value of 
35/. per annum. 


COMBINATION PAPER ,1839. 
PRIOR COMB. 
Aug. 4. Coll. Joh. 
11. Mr. Hopper, Chr. 
18. Mr. Upjohn, Regin. 
25. Mr. Dwyer, Corp. 
Sept.1. Mr Sunderland, Cai. 
8 Coll. Regal. 
15. Coll. Trin. 
22. Coll. Joh. 
29. Mr. Chapman, Chr. 
Oct. 6. Mr. Brown, jun. Regin. 
13. Mr. Elliott, Corp. 
20. Mr. Coates, Jes. 
27. Commem. Beneract. 
Nov. 3. Coll. Regal. 
10. Coll. Trin, 
17. Coll. Joh. 
24. Mr. A. H. Barker, Chr. 
Dec. 1. Mr. Dalton, Regin. 
8. Mr. Bagshawe, Corp. 
15. Mr. Buston, Emm, 
22. Coll. Regal. 
29. Coll. Trin’ 
POSTER COMB. 
Aug. 4. Mr. Reade, Joh. 
11. Mr. Singleton, Joh. 
18. Mr Pritchard, Joh. 
24. Fesr.S. Bart. Mr. Stainforth, Joh. 
25. Mr. Moody, Joh. 
Sept. 1. Mr. Shield, Joh. 
8 Mr. Wharton, Joh. 
15. Mr. H. Marsh, Joh. 
21. Fesr.S. Mart. Mr. Hill, Joh. 
22. M. J. Brown, Joh. 
29. Fest. S. Micu. Mr. Tucker, Pet. 
Oct. 6. Mr. Dowell, Pet. 
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13. Mr. Ray, Clar. 
18. Fest. S. Luc. Mr, Molineux, Clar. 
20. Mr. Baily, Clar. 


27. Mr. Hall, Clar. 
28. Fest. SS. Sim. erJup. Mr. Jonas, 
Clar. 
Nov. 1. Fest. Om. Sanctr. Mr. Liveing, 
Pemb. 


3. Mr. Barnes, Jun., Pemb. 

10. Mr. England, Pemb. 

17. Mr. Wall, Cai. 

24. Mr. Jackson, Cai. 

30. Frst.S. Anp. Mr. Sunderland, Cai. 
Dec. 1. Mr. J. S. Cox, Corp. 
8 Mr. Pullen, Corp. 
15. Mr. Steventon, ag > 
21. Fesr.S.Tuom, Mr.Chapman, Corp. 
22. Mr. Walsh, Corp. 
25. Fest, Nativ. Mr. Dwyer, Cor. 


26. Fersr. S. Sreru. Mr. Hose, Regin. 
27. Fest. S. Jou. Mr. Rangeley, Regin. 
28. Fest. Innoc. Mr. Upjohn, Regin. 
29. Mr. Brown, Regin. 


Resp. in Theolog. Oppon. 
i : Coll. Trin 
Mr. Hodgson, Corp... < Coll. Joh. 
= F {an Stuart, Chr. 
Mr. Serjeantson, Cath. 
Mr. Beynon, Magd...§ Mr Wrench, Corp. 
Mr. i Cai. 
Coll. Rega 
Coll. a 
Coll. Joh. 

Mr, Berkley, Chr. 
Mr. Brooke, Cath. 
Mr. Thornton, Corp. 

Oppon. 
Mr. Creswell, Emm. 


Mr. Brooks, Trin. ... 


Mr. Tooth, Trin...... 


Resp. in Jur. Civ. 
Mr. Kindersley, Trin. 4 4° Vonabl es, "Jes. 
Resp. in Medic. Oppon. 


Mr. Wollaston, Cai... oir. —_ — 


— 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





The first of the two examinations for the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Medicine commenced on 
Monday the Ist inst., and terminated on 
Friday, the 5th. The following is the list of 
the successful candidates, arranged alphabeti- 
cally in two divisions, with the names of the 
medical schools in which they were educated :— 
First Division — Ayres, University College; 
Cooke, Webb-street School ; Hindle, Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh ; Lewis, University College ; 
Mackenzie, co cig | College ; Manger, West- 
minster Hospital School ; Quain, University 
College ; Smith, Royal Birmingham School ; 
Taylor, University College.—Second Division 
—Girdlestone, University of Edinburgh ; Hob- 
son, University College; Lang, Sydenham 
College ; Nicholl, Aldersgate School ; Purvis, 
St. Thomas's and Webb-street School ; Stonar, 
University College ; Tomes, King’s College. 

First Bachelor of Arts Examination for 
Honours. —Mr. Waley, of University College, 
has gained the Scholarship (the highest attain- 





- 
awa l 


able honour ) in mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy, and the following is the order of pro- 
ficiency of the cnnidanes for honours in 
oo ago 5. nate College ; Case 
and Ridly, equal, University College ; Butter- 
worth and Ball, King’s College. ’ 


ii 
KING'S COLLEGE, 


The annual distribution of prizes to the suc- 
cessful candidates in the various branches of 
education taught at this institution took place 
on June 28th. The whole of the amphitheatre 
and the platform were crowded with visitors 
and students. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
was to have presided, but was prevented 
indisposition, and the Bishop of London 
the chair at two o'clock. There were also 

resent, the Bishops of Chichester, Llandaff, 
ertans. Gloucester and Bristol, Ripon, Nor- 
wich, and Nova Scotia, the Marquess of Bute, 
Lord Bexley, Sir J. Richardson, Sir C. Price, 
Sir H. Halford, Sir R. Inglis, Sir J. Cross, 
Mr. Justice Patteson, Sir C, Clarke, Drs. 
D’Oyly, Shepherd, and Hewlett, Messrs. 
Watson, Cotton, Locker, Arbuthnot, H. 
Tooke, &c. The Rev. Principal (Mr. Lons- 
dale) stated the report to be most favourable 
to the establishment in every point of view, as 
regarded the progress of the students in aca- 
demical studies, and as concerned their gentle- 
manlike, moral, and religious conduct, Nothing 
could be more praiseworthy than the beha- 
viour of the young men placed under his diree- 
tion, and nothing more satisfactory than the 
reports of the various professors as to their 
proficiency and attention. The number of 
students was continually increasing, and every- 
thing in the establishment was a source of 
congratulation to all persons connected with 
it. Mr. Lonsdale then briefly adverted to the 
honours which might be pone wr by the Lon- 
don University, and observed that it was pro- 
bable that the greater number of pupils edu- 
cated in King’s College for the three learned 
professions might proceed from that place to 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
that therefore it would not be a matter of sur- 
prise if but a few degrees were conferred ly 
the London University upon their pupils. He 
was most happy to hear, and to inform the 
right rey. chairman and the company, that 
many of those pupils who had proceeded from 
Kings’ College to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge had supported the reputation 
of the institution, and acquired high honours 
at both those ancient seats of learning. Mr. 
Lonsdale then made some allusions to the in- 
creased advantages that would arise to the 
college from the building of the projected hos- 
pital, and concluded by announcing the names 
of the students to whom he had awarded the 
prizes in the class of theology, and presenting 
them to the bishop, who delivered to each gen- 
tleman the prize awarded (consisting of ele- 

antly bound books) in his respective turn. 
The business of the presentations being con- 
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cluded, the Marquess of Bute proposed the 
see His eaveeentgeneds Setoene peur 
man. marquess a 
gyrie on the bishop for his continued patronage 
the institution, and to the time and labour 
he bestowed upon its interests. The Bishop of 
Chichester seconded the motion, and also paid 
some high compliments to the unwearied and 
u i mt Reese, Peggle megumvelger 
the prosperity of the institution. The vote of 
thanks having been carried by acclamation, his 
Jordship returned thanks, and in so doing said, 
whatever other avocations he might have, and 
whatever other calls there might be upon his 
time, he felt that it was his duty to continue 
his support in behalf of King’s College. He 
considered that in such times as the present it 
was imperative upon him to lend all the aid he 
could to an establishment which gave that kind 
of education to the youth of the country which 
was alone efficacious for their religious im- 
provement, and which rendered all other studies 
subservient to the great end of Christian in- 
struction, and the advancement of the prin- 
ciples of the established church. His lordship 
having thanked the company for the honour 
done him, the meeting broke up shortly after 
four o'clock. 

The following is the list of the names of the 
prizemen in the different classes :— 

Senior Derantment.— Theology*—1l, 
Manning —2, Slater — 3, Maclachlan — 4, 
Lowder—5, Arnott; senior year. 

1, Gibbs and Brooks—2, Banes—3, Ware ; 
second year. 

1, Edwardes—2, Hutchings—3, Gibbins— 
4, Kite—5, Cayley—6, Fogge—7, Darby— 
8, Cowie ; junior year. 

( Vassical Literature—Slater, Latin essay ; 
Mansing, Latin verses; Gibbs, Edwardes, 
Darby. Mathematics—Goodeve, Fogg, C. 
Caley, Shuter. English Literature—Brookes, 
Manning. Modern History — Brookes, Ca- 
ley, Slater. Essay—Brookes, Caley. Hebrew 
—May, Gutch. French—C, Cayley. Ger- 
man— Lowder. 

Derantment or Civit ENGINEERING 
ano Science, Xc.— Mathematics—Bailey, 
Bernays. Natural Philosophy—Robertson, 
Dawkes, Richards. Geometrical Drawing— 
Bristow, Richards, Bernays, Hayward. Mine- 
ralogy—Dale. 

Kinxo’s Cottece Scuoor.—Sirth Class 
—Eddrup, Sells, Coote, Bulwer, Calthorp, 


* Mr. Manning and Mr. Brookes would also 
have had prizes had they not been disqualified 


by having each gained the first prize in a former 
year, 


Prentice, upper sixth; Greenall, T. Soanes, 
Colin, Wray, lower sixth. 

French—Eddrup. Latin Verse—Arbuth- 
not. Mathematics—Valling, Cooper, Elking- 
ton, Capper, Setree, Vinter, Young, Trevor, 
Davies. 

F + we Class — Greek — Vallings, Gurney, 
Scotland. Latin—Bulwer, Houson. French 
—Cree, English—Andrews, Exercises— 
Cree. Monitor—Hodges. 

Scnoots 1n_ Union.—Hackney, Church 
of England—Alfred Child. St. Peter’s, Pim- 
lico— William Pieters, Kensington—C. B. 
Saunders. Stepney—John Beechey. South 
Islington — Henry Bartlett. Philological— 
Edmund Harvey. Western, Brompton—W. 
B. Smith. legiate, Camberwell—Nan- 
son. Stratford or West Ham—Alexander 
Howden. Forest Proprietary— Earnest Sec- 
retan, 

- J 


DURHAM. 


At a Convocation holden on Wednesday, the 
19th of June, the Rev. G, Pearson, B.D., St, 
John’s College, Cambridge ; J. Fawcett, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford; the Rev. C. Faw- 
cett, M.A., University College, Oxford ; the 
Rev. J. Burdon, M.A., Michel Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford ; the Rev. J. Robson, 
M.A., University College, Oxford; the Rev. 
H. Blane, M.A., Brasennose College, Oxford ; 
and G. E. W. Jackson, M.A., University 
College, Oxford, were presented and admitted 
ad eundem, 

The Most Rev. W. Howley, D.D., New 
College, Oxford, Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; the Right Rev. J. Kaye, D.D., Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, Lord Bishop of Lincoln; 
the Right Rev. S. Butler, D.D., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Lord Bishop of Lichfield ; 
and the Lord Viscount Cole, a. D.C.L., 
Christ Church, Oxford, were admitted ad eun- 
dem by vote of the house. 

The following were nominated by the 
warden to their respective offices, and 4 

roved by the house:—The Rev. T. W. 
Peile, M.A., and the Rev. C. T. Whitley, 
M.A., to be Proctors for the ensuing year. 

The Senior Proctor, J. Thomas, B.C.L., 
and the Rev. J. Burdon, M.A., to be Ex- 
aminers at the First and Second Public Ex- 
aminations in Arts, 

The Professor of Mathematics, the Lecturer 
in Chemistry, and Mr. T. Sopwith, to be 
Examiners at the First and Second Public 
Examinations in Civil Engineering. 





BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 





BIRTHS, 

Of Sons—Ti@Plady of the Rev. W. C. 
Thompson, West Green House, Hartford 
Lirnlge; Rev. A. Short, Ravensthorpe V., 


Northampton; Rev. E. Thrupp, Great Mal- 
vern; Rev. T. L. Ramsden, Little Ilford ; 
Rev. E. E. Rowsell, Effra Grove, Brixton 
(of twins); Rev. R. Shutte, the Rectory- 
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house, Newington Rutts; Rev. Dr. Giles, 
City-of- London School; Rev. H, A. Haw- 
kins, Topceliffe V.; Rev. H. B. Carr, St. 
Mary’s, Northallerton ; Rev. J. lon, Heming- 
ford V., Yorkshire (a boy and a girl); Rev. 
G. Enoch, Aberdovery; Rev. W. H. Hill, 
Wichford R., Warwickshire; Rev. R. T. 
Powys, Goring Heath, Oxon ; Rev. F. Ford, 
Crosby, near Liverpool; Rev. J. Charnock, 
Fountain’s Hall, near Ripon; Rev. O. J. 
‘Tancock, Head Master of the Truro Grammar 
School ; Rev. A. Fane, the Close, Salisbury ; 
Rev. N. Fiott, Park house, Brompton; Rev. 
C, Alcock, Adderbury V., Oxon; Rev. W. W. 
Malet, Magdalen Hall, Oxon; Rev. J. S. 
Master, Chorley R., Lancashire; Rev. T. W. 
Whittaker, Stanton-by- Bridge R., Derbyshire ; 
Rev. F. R. King, Saffron Walden ; Rev. 8. 
Phillips, Fairy Hill, Swansea. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. S. 
Magendie, Longin V., near Lichfield; Rev. 
E. Hotham, Brantingham, Yorkshire; Rev. 
J. Kinehant (twin daus., still born); Rev. W, 
W. Harvey, Truro R.; Rev. J. W. Flavell, 
Ridlington, Norfolk ; Rev. G. Fisher, Green- 
wich Hospital ; Rev. H. Poutney, p.c. of St. 
John’s, Welvatliensten (of twins); Rev. G, 
West, of New College Oxon; Rev. W. L. 
Isaac, Pirton R.; Rev. H. A. Woodzate, 
Belbroughton R. Worcestershire; Rev. C. S. 
Absalom, Tilstone, Cheshire; Rev. J. T. P. 
Coffin, Portledge, Essex ; Rev. G. M, Wal- 
ker, St. Enoder V., Cornwall; Rev. D. Jen- 
kins, St. Goran V., Cornwall. 


MARRIAGES. 


Rev. C. Hickson, B.A., late of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxon, to Elizabeth, d. of Mr. J. Webb, 
iron merchant of Bristol; Rev. G. W. South- 
ouse, c. of Minstead Ease, Lyndhurst, to 
Arabella Anne, d. of the Rev. E. Unwin, of 
Wooton Park, Staffordshire, and Park Fields, 
Derbyshire; Rev. W. H. Lee, Head Master 
of Hereford Cathedral School, to Mary, eldest 
d. of Dr. Pritchard, Red Lodge, Bristol; Rev. 
W. Kay, B.D., Fell. and ‘Tutor of Lincoln 
College, Oxon, to Anne, eldest d. of T. Ken- 
dale, iisg, of Ness, co. of York; Rev. R. L. 
Cotton, D.D., Provost of Worcester Coll., to 
Charlotte Bouverie, youngest d, of the late 
Hon. Philip Pusey ; Lord Bishop of Salisbury, 
to Louisa, second d. of the late Henry Ker Sey- 
mer, Esq., of Hanford, Dorset; Rev. F. J. 
Blandy, M.A., v. of Netheravon, Wilts, to 
Elizabeth Dollond Tyrrell, youngest d. of the 
late Timothy Tyrrell, Esq.; Rev. J. L. Craw- 
ley, v. of Ariingham, to Mary Elizabeth, only 
d. of the late Rev. J. Sayer, of St. Radigund's 
Abbey, Kent; Rev. H. Walker, M. A. of 
Christ Church, and of Heathfield House, near 
Oxon, to Mary Anne, only d. of the late T. 
Travis, Esq. of Pontefract ; Rev. W. M. Mac- 
donald, S.C.L., v. of Minety, in the co. of 
Gloucester, to Elizabeth, d. of P. Hadow, 
Esq., of 43, Upper Harley-street, London ; 
Rev. J. R. Burgess, v. of Streatley, Berks, to 
Juliet Sophia, only d. of the late Rev. John 
Wetherall, D.C,L.; Rev. D. R. Godfrey, 
M.A., Michel Fell. of Queen's Coll., Oxon, 
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and Head Classical Master of Grosvenor Coll. , 
Bath, to Louisa, youngest d. of the late C. W, 
Crutwell, Esq., formerly of Bath ; Rev. W. 
Smythies Beevor, c. of Willingham, to Char- 
lotte, youngest d. of W. Sumpter, Esq., of 
Histon Hall, Cambridgeshire ; Rev. T. P. 
Holmes, of Wisbech St. Peter 8, Cambridge- 
shire, to Miss E. U. Kingston, eldest d. of C, 
Kingston, Esq., of Sutton St. Edmunds, Lin- 
colnshire; Rev. G. Wallace, Head Master of 
the King’s School, Canterbury, to Emily 
Frances, eldest d. of the Rev. A, W. Tayler, 
r.of South Newington; Rev. John Lawson, 
M.A. of St. John’s Coll. Cambridge, to Fran- 
ces Lydia, eldest d. of the Rev. T’. Williams, v. 
of Hendon, Middlesex ; Rev. E. Hoare, M. A. 
of Trinity Coll., Camb., third s. of S. Hoare, 
Esq., of Hampstead Heath, to Maria Eliza, 
only d. of Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart. ; Rev. R. 
Garde, of Barbage, Leicestershire, to Rachael 
Elizabeth, eldest d. of the late W. Garde, Esq., 
of Stephen’s-green, Dublin; Rev. R. Bond, 
p> Cs of Oldingham, Suffolk, to Harriet, eldest 
d. of the late G. L. Weddall, Esq., of Silby, 
Yorkshire; Rev. A. H. Glasse, domestic chap. 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
to Isabelle Careline Downing, d. of the late 
Capt. Downing, of the Royal Engineers; Rev. 
T. J. Dallin, M.A. of Corpus Christi Coll., 
Camb,, and of Wickham House, Shooter’s-hill, 
Kent, to Miss Mary Sidgbird, of Buckingham- 
place, New Road, London; Rev. J.Stockdale, 
of the Crescent, Leicester, to Frances Anne, 
youngest d. of the Rev. J. Ord, of Langton 
Hall, Leicestershire; Rev. G.A, Selwyn, M.A., 
Fell. of St. John’s Coll., Camb. , to Sarah, only 
d. of Sir J. Richardson, late Judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas; Rev. W. L. A. Parker, late of 
Magdalen Coll., Camb., to Marianne Caroline, 
second d. of the Rev. W. M. Hoblyn, M.A,, 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and of West Mole- 
sey; Rev. W. B. Smith, to Hannah, d. of Mr, 
Rock, of Calthorpe-street, Birmingham ; Rev. 
H. Bagnall, M.A. of Queens’ Coll, Camb., to 
Emma, eldest surv. d. of the late C. Adams, 
Esq., of Walsall; Rev. O. Reynolds, B.A., 
Fell. of Queens’ Coll,, Camb., to Jane, relict 
of the Rev. T. Bryer, incumbent of Christ 
Church, George Town, Demerara; Rev. T. 
Garrett, B. A. of Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
third s. of the late T. Garrett, ., of Elling- 
ton, Kent, to Joanne, second d. of A. Powell, 
Esq., of Hurdcott, Wilts; Rev. W. G. Pri- 
chard, of Polesworth, Warwickshire, to Fran- 
ces, youngest d. of R. T. Stainforth, Et’ of 
Hutton Lodge, Yorkshire; Rev. E. Strickland, 
M.A.., of Brixton Deverell, Wilts, to Elizabeth, 
eldest d. of the Rev. J. Robinson, B.C. L.,of the 
Friary, Richmond, Yorkshire; Rev, W. C. 

Gibbs, of Disley, Cheshire, 2nd s. of G. Gibbs, 

Esq. of Stephen's-green, in the City of Dublin, 

to Elizabeth Fowden, d. of A. Haliburton, 

Esq., of Whitley, Lancashire; Rev. G. W. 

Marriott, M.A., eldest s. of the Rev. G. P. 

Marriott, M.A., chaplain to H.R. H. the 

Duke of Cambridge, prebendary of York Min- 

ster, &e., to Maria, eldest d. of the late G, 

R. Marriott, Esq. of Gray’sInn; Rev. C, 

Osmond, of Tiverton, to Caroline Jane, only 
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d. of the late Rev. G. PF. Wise, of Allem, Devon- 
shire; Rev. E. B, Warren, M.A. of Queens’ 


Coll,, Cambridge, to Mary Ann, second d. of 
the late E. Busk, .» of Ford's Grove, Mid- 
dlesex; Rev. J. C r. of Eaton Bishop, 
Herefordshire, to Anne, gest d. of the late - 
Mr. W. Hopper, of bridge; Rev. S. 


Isaacson, r. 0 field St. Clare, Suffolk, to 
Miss Mary Taylor Bevan, d. of R. Bevan, 
Esq., of Rougham ; Rev. J. Wise, v. of Lil- 
lington, Warwickshire, to Mary Harriet, only 
d. of the Rev. J. Boudier, v. of St. Mary’s, 
Warwick ; Rev. G. Heathcote, to Catherine, 
d. of the late Admiral and Lady Mary Anne 
Sotheby ; Rev. L. E. Dryden, v. of Lake Wot- 
ton, Warwickshire, eldest surviving son of the 
late Sir J. Dryden, Bart., of Canons Ashby, 
Northamptonshire, to Emily, eldest d. of 

Rev. R. F, Vavasour, r. of Stow-on-the- 
Wold; Rev. J. Wood, v. of Egham, Surrey, 
to Mary, only d. of the late T. Frampton, Esq., 
of Clikon; Rev. A. Gatty, M.A. of Exeter 
College, Oxon, to Margaret, youngest d. of 
the Rev. Dr. Scott, v. of Catterick, York- 
shire; Rev. A. T. Corfe, M.A. of All Souls’ 
College, Oxon, and vice-principal of Elizabeth 
College, Guernsey, to Margaret, d. of P. N. 
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Maingy, Esq., of Mount Pleasant; Rev. H. 
G. Cooper, p. c. of Barton-under-Needwood, 
Staffordshire, to Elizabeth, third d. of the late 
Rev. E. Palmer, of Moseley, Worcestershire, 
and v. of Stogursey, Somersetshire; Rev. J. 
S. Utterton, p. c. of Holmwood, Surrey, to 
Ellen, d. of P. Storr, Esq., of Norwood; 
Rev. W. Hay, Tutor of Lincoln Coll., Oxon, 
to Anne, d. of T. Readale, Esq. of Ness, 
Yorkshire; Rev. R. Shepherd, B.A. of St. 
Mary oli — to Ann, you d. ae 
Baseley, Esq. of Oakley Cottage, King’s . 
Chelsea; Rev. J. M. Capes, B.A. of Balliol 
College, Oxon, to Bertha, second d. of the late 
A. Wyatt, Esq.; Rev. B. Hill, B.A., of 
Trinity Church, Leicester, to Dorothea Scott, 
eldest d. of W. Lorraine, Esq., D.C.L., 
Rothesay, Isle of Bute; Rev. G. Hutton, 
second son of the late W. Hutton, Esq., of 
Gate Burton, Lincolnshire, to Caroline, sixth 
d. of R. Holden, Esq., of Eaton Place, and 
Nuttall Temple, Notts; Rev. S. Fennell, B.D., 
Fell. and Tutor of Queens’ Coll. Cambridge, 
and Principal of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
Proprietary School, at Wakefield, to Arabella, 
second d. of the late W. Groom, Esq., of Lin- 
coln’s-Inn. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


Testimontats or Respect ro CLercy.— 
—The following gratifying marks of esteem 
and respect have recently been presented 
to the undermentioned clergy by their con- 
gregations and parishioners :— 

Kev. W. Stoddart, vicar of Hundon, 
Suffolk, bas been presented, by the inha- 
bitants of Solibull, near Birmingham (of 
which parish he was late curate), with an 
elegant silver teapot and cream jug. 

Rey. J. P. Lee, Head Master of King 
Edward's School, Birmingham, by his late 
pe ils at Rugby with a splendid seven- 

ight silver candelabrum. 

Rev. A. P. Birrell, late curate of Wel- 
ney, Cambridgeshire, by the parishioners, 
with a valuable piece of plate 

Rev. T, Westmorland, on his resigning 
the curacy of Selby, by the parishioners, 
with a costly silver salver. 

Rev. E. Bowman, by the parishioners of 
Heswell, Cheshire, with a costly silver 
salver. 

Rev. H. Atkinson, late curate of Mid- 
dieton Tyas, near Richmond, by the pa- 
rishioners, with a bandsome silver salver, 
and a purse of money. 





Rey. John Larks, late curate of Liskeard, 
Cornwall, by the parishioners, with a tea- 
service of plate, value 501,; and by the 
Sunday-school teachers, with a set of 
books. 

Rev. J. Nottidge, late curate of Rum- 
vell and Crays, by the parishioners, with a 
tea-service of plate, value 55¢. 

Rev. G. Tyndall, late vicar of Holywell 
parish, Oxford, by the parishioners, with a 
handsome silver tea-service ; and by the 
children of the Sunday-school, with a 
silver butter knife and sugar-spoon. 

Rev. Thos, Corser, M.A., Incumbent of 
All Saint’s Church, Strand, by his congre- 
gation, with a handsome silver salver; 
and by the visitors and teachers of Strand 
Church Sunday-school, with a pocket com- 
munion service. 

Rev. John Nottidge, rector of East 
Harmingfield, by his parishioners, with an 
elegant silver epergne. 

Rev. J. T. Dodgson, late incumbent of 
Trinity Church, Ulverston, with a service 
of plate. 

A piece of plate, intended by the pa- 
tishioners of Langtree, Devon, as a tribute 








EVENTS OF 


of respect to their worthy rector, the Rev. 
Joseph Prust Prast, M.A. of Exeter Col- 
lege, but which that gentleman’s sudden 
death prevented them from presenting to 
him, was last week banded over to his re- 
presentatives. Under these circumstances, 
a very melancholy interest attaches to the 
gift; and it will, no doubt, be regarded as 
a precious relic in Mr. Prust’s family.— 
Cornwall Garette. 

Rey. William Higton, curate of Check- 
ley, Staffordshire, a silver salver, and other 
pieces of plate, presented by Thomas Hut- 
cbinson, Esq., patron of the living of 
Checkley, as a testimony to his private 
worth, and faithful ministry of fourteen 
years in the parish, 

One of those gratifying proofs of the 
good feeling between the minister of the 
established church and his flock, which 
should always result from a zealous and 
conscientious discharge of his duty on the 
part of the former, was offered a few days 
since to the Rev. John White, on his re- 
moval from the vicarage of Marton, a small 
village in the neighbourhood of Gains- 
borough, to the living of Barnetbey-le- 
Wold, conferred upon him by the Bishop 
of Lincoln. The whole of bis parishioners, 
to whatever sect they might belong, at- 
tended his farewell sermon, and on the fol- 
lowing morning assembled to present him 
with a silver coffee-pot, inscribed in the 
most flattering terms, and then in a body 
escorted him to the borders of the parish, 
The principal farmers also, to testify their 
sense of the value of his services, sent five 
wagons, drawn by three horses each, to 
convey the rev. gentleman’s effects to his 
new preferment, a distance of thirty miles, 
and refused to receive any payment for 
their services. 


BERKSHIRE. 


Reapinc.—On July 18th, an important 
meeting of the friends of the two great 
Church Societies for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge and for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, took place in the 
Town-ball, under the apes of the 
Venerable the Archdeacon of Berks. The 
Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia, and the Rev, 
W. Spencer Phillips, incumbent of St. 
John's Church, Cheltenham, attended as a 
deputation from the latter society, and 
their forcible statements of the spiritual 
destitution of our colonies made a deep 
impression on the meeting. The numerous 
assembly was also sensibly affected by a 
most eloquent address from Chief Justice 
Robinson, of Upper Canada, and by the 
remarks of the several speakers, clerical 
and lay, who appeared on the platform. A 
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considerable sum was collected at the door, 
and the annual subscription list much in. 
creased, 

Reapinc Free Grammar Scnoor.— 
The Rev. Francis Valpy has announced, 
in a letter to the mayor of this borough, 
his resignation of the situation of master 
of this school. We understand the rev, 
gentleman has been appointed Head master 
to the Burton-upon-Trent Free School. 
The resignation has already brought three 
candidates into the field—the Rev. W. B, 
Young, M.A., the Rev. F, Fawkes, curate 
of St. Mary’s, in this town, and the Rev. 
R. Appleton, chaplain to the county gaol. 
— Reading Mercury. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

The South Bucks Friendly Society, 
under the patronage of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, beld their annual meeting at 
Lane End, Great Marlow, on Tuesday, the 
16th of July, and was sanctioned by the 
attendance of the neighbouring nobility, 
gentry, and clergy, whose exertions have 
carried on this institution in their several 
districts so successfully, that the rural 
members on the present occasion amounted 
to upwards of 500. The day was propi- 
tious ; the members met at Bolton End, and 
proceeded in the most orderly manner, at- 
tended by a band of music and flags flying, 
under the excellent arrangements of C. 
Hancock, Semour Mackie, isq., and the 
Rey. C, Peers, to the new church at Lane 
End, where a sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Mr. Powis, vicar of Medmenbam, 
after which they proceeded in the same 
manner to a field belonging to J. Erles, 
Esq., to dinner, in tents erected for the 
purpose, under the superintendence of the 
above gentlemen and some of the other 
principal inhabitants, whocontributed their 
utmost to enhance the pleasure of the day. 
Oxford Herald, 


CAMBKIDGESHIRE. 

June 27th, a new church was conse. 
crated at Barnwell, Cambridge, by the 
Lord Bishop of Ely. It is built in the 
Gothic style of the 16th century, of red 
brick mixed with stone, Barnwell was 
thirty years ago a village adjoining Cam- 
bridge, with a population of 200 inhabit- 
ants It is now a suburb of the town, 
with a population of 8000. Up to the pre- 
sent time there bas been no church accom. 
modation beyond that adapted to its ancient 
wants. A collection was made during the 


reading of the rare ,and the large sum of 
731. 12s. was collected, including 10/ after- 
wards given to the incumbent by the bishop. 
In the evening, the committee of manege- 
ment and some friends dined together at 
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the University Arms, when the ‘neumbent 
and curate presided.—Cambridge Chron. 


CHESHIRE. 

It has been decided in the Consistory 
Court of Chester, that no parties can have 
an ownersbipin the pews of a parish church 
which they do not use, simply from the 
possession of property in the parish. 

A papist bishop is to be appointed for 
the districts of Cumberland, Westmor- 
land, Northumberland, and Durham, and 
another especially for Yorkshire ; Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire are moreover to be 
united in one vicariate ; and in a few years 
we shall see the whole country thus par- 
celled out for the operations of a papist 
priesthood, That the Roman catholics are 
not trifling about the matter is evident 
from the structure of the many chapels that 
have been built during the last fourteen 
years.— Carlisle Patriot. 


DORSETSHIRE, 

The foundation of a new church in the 
island of Portland, Weymouth, was laid on 
July the ist. The ceremony was highly 
interesting and imposing. The Queen has 
given S00l. towards the building. —Salis- 
bury Herald, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Inthe Ecclesiastical Court at Gloucester, 
the churebwarden of Longley was con- 
demned in costs for ringing the church bells 
in opposition to the wishes of the Rev. 
J. Daniel, rector ; he obtained admission 
to the belfry by means of false keys.— 
Cambridge Chron, 

The foundation stone of a new church 
was recently laid at Brimscomb, by the Rev. 
William Cocking. Most of the clergy of 
the district, and many people of all grades 
in the neighbourhood attended, Mr, J. 
George, of Brimscomb, bas given the 
ground required, and Mr, Ricardo, of Gat- 
comb Park, has undertaken to endow the 
edifice, Mr. Ricardo has already built 
one church entirely at his own expense,— 
Gloucestershire Chron. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

On June 20th, the Rev. Robert Speccatt 
Barter, B.C.L., Warden of Winchester, 
and late Fellow of New College, laid the 
corner-stone of the new chapel of the Holy 
Trinity, at the end of North-street, Port- 
sea, The cost of erection is contracted for 
at 2,800/., to contain 1,208 sittings, of 
which 700 are to be free.— Hants Ad- 
wertiter. 

On the 9th of July, the Rev. Dr. Shut- 
tleworth, Warden of New College, Oxford, 
accompanied by the Rev. W. H. New- 
bolt, M.A., and the Rev. Richard Payne, 
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B.C.L., Posers, arrived at Winchester 

College, and were as usual received at the 

gates by the senior scholar, who addressed 

them in a Latin oration. On Wednesday 
the compositions and speeches were recited 

in the school room, in the presence of a 

numerous audience, after which the prizes 

were adjudged as follows :— 
GOLD MEDALS. 

Latin Prose-- * An cum artium liberalium 
studiis necessario conjugatur morum 
integritas,”—H. M. White. 

English Verse—‘* The Diving Bell,”—R. 
Ryder. 

SILVER MEDALS. 

Latin Speech —* Ciceronis in Catilinam 
Oratio,’—C. Barter. 

English Speech—“ Character of Lord Falk- 
land,”—A. R. Wood. 

BISHOP MALTBY'S PRIZE. 

Greek lambics—From King John, Act iii. 

sce. 4,—S. G. Selwyn ; H. M. White. 
The gentlemen placed on the roll to fill 
the vacancies as they occur at New College, 

were—Messrs. John Coke (c. f.), Geo. A, 

Quicke (c. f.), Charles Barter, Sydney 

Geo. Selwyn, Algernon Bathurst, Henry 

M. White, William E. C. Austin, W. F. 

Dixon Carter, Henry William Norman, 

Charles W. Lawrence, Henry E. Moberly, 

Francis Phillpott, Philip Williams, John 

W. Conway Hughes, and De Courcy 

Meade, 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 
Nationat Scnoor Socrety.—A public 
meeting of the friends of education accord- 
ing to the principles of the church of Eng- 
land was held at the Town-Hall, Hunt- 
ingdon, on the 8rd of July, for the purpose 
of promoting the objects of the Local 

Board of the National School Society, 

established in this county. The Rev. Dr. 

Hollingworth, Archdeacon of Huntingdon, 

was in the chair ; and amongst the high] 

respectable company present were (in «d 

dition to a large number of ladies), Sir R. 

Hussey Hussey, high-sberiff; the Hon. 

and Rev. Lord George Gordon; Colonel 

Linton; George and James Rust, Esqrs, ; 

H. J. Nicholls, Esq. ; David and Charles 

Veasey, Esqrs.; William and Neville Day, 

Esqrs. ; J. P. Baumgartner, Esq. ; P. Til- 

lard, Esq. ; W. and C. Margetts, Esqrs. ; 

and the Revs. Stanley, Tillard, Finch, 

Rogers, Selwyn, Rooper, Linton, Ridley, 

Hopkins, Warren, ‘i ennant, Banks, Mills, 

Johnstone, Shafto, Puckle, Appleton, 

Brown, Holmes, Margetts, Peck, Free- 

man, and Lodington.—Cambridge Chron, 

KENT. 
The first stone of a new parish church 
at Lee, Kent, was laid on the 17th of July, 
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by Sir Thomas Baring, the Lord Bishop 
of Rochester performing the religious rites. 
The friends and supporters of the church 
mustered on this occasion in great num. 
bers, and nearly the whole of the clergy 
and fashionable residents of the county for 
miles round were present. The new church 
is to be built on a site selected from a field 
belonging to Mr. Thomas Brandram, a 
county magistrate, opposite the present 
church-yard, and that gentleman has con- 
sented to allow the purchase-money to be 
considered as a loan to the building fund, 
in addition to presenting the commitiee 
with the munificent allowance of 500d. in 
the purchase, and an additional frontage of 
fifty feet. Sir Thomas Baring, the lord of 
the manor, and Joseph Sladen, Esq., like- 
wise contributed 500/, each. 


LANCASHIRE. 


On the 28th of June, the Bishop of Ches- 
ter consecrated the new church, just com- 
pleted, at Rainhill,— Liverpool Mercury. 

On Monday, July 8, the first stone of a 
new school, connected with St. George’s 
church, Hulme, was laid with all the usual 
formalities, A procession was formed at 
the present national school, which reached 
the ground, at the Cholton-upon-Medlock 
end of Chester Street, where the new 
school is to be built, about one o'clock. 
The following clergymen and other gen- 
tlemen were in the procession :—Rev. KR. 
Parkinson, Rev. H. Fielding, Rev. R. C. 
Clifton, Rev. J, White, Rev. J. Cubit, 
Rev. G. Dugard, Rev. W. Hutchinson, 
Rev. T, Hutchinson, Rev. R. Broadley, 
Rev. A. Watson, Rev. J. Whitley, Rev. 
R. Wrottesley, and Rev. Joshua Lingard ; 
the churchwardens of St. George’s, E. 
Chesshyre, .,and J. O. Lingard, Esq.; 
John Pooley, Edw. Pooley, J. Edwards, 
and J, Mills, Esqrs., &c.&c. On the 
platform were the following ladies,amongst 
many others :—Mrs. Joshua Lingard, Mrs. 
and Miss J. Pooley, Miss Jackson, Miss 
Tate, and Mrs. Hudson, &c. &c. The 
plans for the school have been liberally 
prepared, free of cost, by Messrs. Mills 
and Butterworth, and the design for the 
elevation is very neat,— Manchester Cour. 

Bo.toy.—Epvucation 1N THE Pautn- 
cipLes or THE Estastisnep Cuurcu.— 
On the 10th of July, a meeting was held 
at the parish tte 4 Sunday school “ for 
the support and extension of the National 
Society.” The meeting was one of the 
most numerous and respectable that ever 
took place in Bolton, and excited general 
interest. The Rev. Jas. Slade, vicar, 
occupied the chair, and on the platform 
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we observed the Hon. and Rev. Horace 
Powis, the Rev. R, Parkinson, W. Hal. 
ton, Esq., of Hulton Park, the Rev. J. 8, 
Birley, the Rev. John Lyons, John 
Mawdesley, Esq., the Rev. E, Girdle- 
stone, the Rev. R. C. Clifton, James 
Hardcastle, Esq., all of whom addressed 
the meeting, al a number of clergymen 
and gentlemen of the town and neighbour- 
hood.— Ibid. 

Consecration or Emmanvuet Cuvren. 
—It will be fresh in the memory of our 
readers, that about two years since a sub- 
scription of 500/. was raised by the pa- 
rishioners of Bolton-le-Moors, as a token 
of respect to the Rev. J. Slade, our worthy 
and highly-esteemed vicar, and that, in- 
stead of receiving it in the form of a ser- 
vice of plate, as originally intended, Mr. 
Slade requested that the money subscribed 
should be appropriated towards the erec- 
tion of a church and school, the latter to be 
similar in principle to that recently erected 
near Trinity Church,—that is to say, a 
school in which the Bible will be taught 
and read. In addition to the munificent 
gift of Mr. Slade, 27772. 19s. 3d. was 
raised for the erection of the church, by 
private subscriptions. The amount of the 
endowment is 1000/. The church itself 
is a plain and simple edifice, admirably 
adapted for supplying the ra pa neces- 
sities of the poor ; and we feel great pleas 
sure in stating that James Scowcroft, Esq., 
who has never been found wanting in any- 
thing whicb had a tendency to benefit his 
neighbours, and especially his poorer 
neighbours, furnished a plot of land, con- 
sisting of 3564 square yards, for the build- 
ing of the church, and the laying out of a 
burial ground, The church is situated in 
Cannon Street, Bolton Moor, a neighbour. 
hood principally inhabited by hand-loom 
weavers, residing at a distance from any 
place of eo and thus themselves and 
families being destitute of any regular and 
religious education. The foundation stone 
of this church was laid on the 22nd of No- 
vember, 1837, with the usual ceremonies, 
by the Rev. James Slade, vicar of Bolton, 
the architect being Mr. Edward Welch, 
of Liverpool. Wednesday, the 26th of 
June, being appointed for the consecration 
of this church, the Lord Bishop of Chester, 
accompanied by his chaplain, was received 
at the door of the church by the Rev, 
Chancellor Raikes and F. Knyvett, Esq., 
registrar, the Rev. J. Slade, and a num- 
ber of the clergy of the town and neigh- 
bourhood,the churchwardens, and trustees. 
After pleading powerfully on bebalf of the 
funds, his lordship concluded, and a col- 
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lection took place, which amounted to the 
handsome sum of 72. 12%. 34d. The 
church contains pews for the accommoda- 
tion of 611 persons. The service of com- 
munion plate, the munificent gift of Mrs. 
Popplewell and her deceased sister, was 
placed upon the table, The following is 
the actual amount of all that has yet been 
subscribed and collected : 


s. d. 
Fund subscribed for plate for 
the Rev. J, Slade ........ 530 19 9 
Subscriptions for the erection 
and endowment of Emma- 
nuel Church .....-.-....2777 19 3 
Collection at the consecration 
of the church, onWednesday, 
June 26, for a Sunday and 
day school .......+++.... 72 12 3} 


£3381 11 3} 

We understand that the Rev. John 

Frazer has been appointed incumbent.— 
Bolton Chronicle. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


The consecration of Christ Church, a 
very beautiful and commodious building, 
just erected at Leicester, took place on 
July 5th, The ceremony was performed 
by the Bishop of Lincoln, after which his 
lordship preached an excellent and most 
sognopente discourse. A collection for 

schools to be built in connexion with 
this church was made at the doors, amount- 
ing to the sum of 76/. 5s. Shortly after 
the consecration, a valedictory address 
of the archdeacon and clergy, on the 
occasion of the separation of this arch- 
deaconry and county from his lordship’s 
diocese, was presented to the bishop, to 
which his lordship delivered a most feel- 
ing reply. A dinner was afterwards served 
up at the Three Crowns Inn to nearly 
one hundred of the laity and clergy. The 
Rev. A, Irvine, vicar of St. Margaret’s, 
was in the chair; the Bishop of Lincoln on 
his right; on his left the high sheriff of the 
county. The chancellor of the diocese, 
the archdeacon, Sir William Heygate, 

Bart., the Hon, and Rev, H. D. Ershkine, 

Rey. Dra. Fancourt and Pearson, and 

Clement Winstanley, Esq., were among 

those who thus testified their respect for, 

and regret at parting with, their late dio- 
cesan. After “Church and Queen,” the 
chairman gave “ the health of Queen Ade- 
laide,” and alluded to her so graciously and 
seasonably extending her august patronage 
to the Christ Ch Bazaar of last year, 


and enriching its stores with the works of 
her ovaries 
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MIDDLESEX. 


Meetinc or tur Crency or tuk Dio- 
cese or Lonvon.—At a meeting of the 
clergy of the diocese of London, held at 
No. 67, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, the Bishop of 
London brought forward a plan for a Dio- 
cesan Board of Education. In addition to 
the clergy, several distinguished noblemen 
and gentlemen were present. 


The following are the objects contem- 
plated by the board :— 

“1. To form a medium of communica- 
tion and mutual suggestion between the 
clergy and other persons of the diocese, 
interested in the cause of religious and 
general education, in accordance with the 
doctrine and discipline of the church of 
England. 

«2. To collect and circulate information 
as to the state of education in the diocese, 
and the obstacles which impede its pro- 

or efficiency. 

‘« 3. To take measures for the extension 
and improvement of education in connexion 
with the church of England throughout 
the diocese. 

“4, To bring into union with itself as 
many as possible of the schools existing in 
the diocese, on the terms adopted by the 
National Society. 

“5. To establish an effectual system of 
inspection and periodical examination of 
the schools in union with the board, with 
the concurrence of the managers of such 
schools, and under the sanction of the 
bishop. 

‘* N.B.—With regard to the objects of 
the board, a peculiarity is to be observed, 
which distinguishes the diocese of London 
from the other dioceses of the kingdom. 
Two among the principal objects of the 
other diocesan boards are, first, to institute 
schools for training masters; second, to 
establish or take into union middle or com- 
mercial schools. But in London the former 
of these objects is about to be accomplished 
by the immediate establishment of a train- 
ing institution, under the superintendence 
of the National Society ; wthe latter has 
been already in some measure accomplished 
by the Metropolitan Commercial Institu- 
tion, which has a central school in Rose- 
street, Soho, and local schools in union. 
It is probable, however, that one or both 
of these objects will hereafter be brought 
under the attention of the diocesan board, 
which will put itself in immediate commu- 
nication with the committee of the Metro- 
politan Commercial Institution. 

“ That in furtherance of its designs, it is 

desirable for the board to promote the for- 
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mation of jocal or district boards in differ- 
ent parts of the diocese, which shall be in 
connexion and communication with the 
general diocesan board; to enter into 
union with the National Society, and 
transmit a periodical report of the in- 
quiries and transactions of the board, so 
far as relates to the education of the poor, 
as also to invite the co-operation of other 
societies or institutions for education esta- 
blished in the diocese on the principles of 
the church of England.” 

The important objects of the meeting 
were ably advocated by the Bishop of Lon- 
don, Rev. Dr. Short, Lord Radstock, H, 
Pownall, Esq., Rev. Dr. Tyler, Rev. R, 
Lonsdale, Rev. J. H. Markland, Major 
Wood, M.P., T. D. Acland, M.P., and 
the Earl of Cardigan ; and the resolutions 
having been agreed to, the meeting ad- 
journed, 

Sr. Saviour’s Caurcu.—The ceremony 
of laying the first stone for the new edifice 
about to be erected as an enlargement of 
St. Saviour’s church, in the borough of 
Southwark, took place on the 26th of June. 
A numerous meeting of the parishioners 
assembled at the appointed hour, as spec- 
tators of the ceremonial. The Lord Bishop 
of Winchester, the diocesan, performed 
the ceremony in the usual manner, and 
afterwards addressed the assembly in an 
appropriate speech, in which his lordship 
congratulated his auditors on the number 
of churches erected within the last twelve 
or fourteen years for the accommodation of 
the public, the spread of Christian know - 
ledge, and the instruction of the poor in 
the truths of the gospel. The ceremony 
concluded with prayer. The church- 
wardens and bial authorities after- 
wards invited his lordship and their friends 
to an elegant collation in the vestry-room, 
where thanks were given to the bishop for 
his attendance, and for the impressive 
manner io which he had advocated the 
cause of religious instruction and divine 
truth, His lordship briefly returned thanks, 
and took the opportunity of saying, that 
within the last twelve years not less than 
sixty-three churches had been built within 
his diocese, and nearly three bundred re- 
paired or enlarged. This fact, his lord- 
ship said, was the more worthy of remark, 
because, notwithstanding the increase of 
population up to the period ending with 
the beginning of the present century, 
scarcely anything had been done in the 
way of providing for the religious instruc- 
tion of the increasing multitude, The 
new portion of the church will be united 
to the present choir, in which the service 
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is performed. The new building will, 
when completed, be used for the perform- 
ance of divine service on Sundays, but the 
part of the building in which the service 
is now performed will be retained for the 
burial, christening, and marriage services. 
The new building will contain sittings for 
two thousand persons, one-third of which 
sittings will be free. It will be 103 feet 
in length, by 65 in width. The design is 
Gothic, and, as far as an opinion may be 
formed from the drawings and elevations 
in the vestry, it will be a very elegant and 
commodious building. Amongst the com- 
pany assembled there were, beside the Bp, 
of Winchester, the Rev. Dr, Kenney, the 
Rev. Messrs, Mann, Curling, and Benson, 
Messrs. Raymond, White, Wells, Rich- 
ards, Jackson, and Benbow, the church- 
wardens ; the committee, Messrs. Barclay, 
Ellis, Sell, Davis, Friend, Goodson, Wa- 
ters, Sutton, Lascelles, Shears, Pott, Cur. 
ling, Bowden, &c. The whole was most 
gratifying to the friends of the establish- 
ment and to the parties present.— Times, 

On Sunday afternoon, June 23rd,the Bi- 
shop of London preached to a very crowded 
congregation at the parish church of St. - 
James's, Piccadilly, in aid of the funds 
for the erection of the new church in Ber. 
wick Street, Oxford Street, a large portion 
of the expense of which has been borne by 
the Metropolis Churches’ Fund. The bishop 
has appointed the Rev. J, H,. Smith, one of 
the curates of St. James's, to the incum- 
bency. The church is a neat Gothic struc. 
ture, and is expected to be ready for conse- 
cration about the commencement of No- 
vember.— Morning Herald. 

Consecration or Cuntst Cuurca, New 
Nortu Roap, Hoxton.—This chureb, 
built and endowed by the Metropolis 
Churches’ Fund, was, on the 22nd of June, 
consecrated by the Bi of London. It 
is a plain but spacious edifice, designed by 
Mr. Blore, in the Norman style, and will 
contain nearly twelve hundred persons, 
almost one-half of the seats being free for 
the use of the poor. Mr. H. C. Sturt, 
M.P. for Dorsetshire, the owner of alenge 
estate at Hoxton, gave the site for the 
church, and for a parsonage house and 
schools adjoining. A district will be as- 
signed to the church, and the Rev, W. 
Scott, M.A., of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
late curate of Christ Church, St. Pancras, 
has been nominated by the Bishop of Lon- 
don to the incumbency. Although the 
day was very unfavourable, @ large con- 
gregation was present at the g rege 4 
The prayers were read by the Rev. Mr. 
Scott; the sermon was preached by the 
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bishop ; and in the communion service his 
lordship was assisted by his chaplain, the 
Rev. Mr. Frere. A good collection was 
made for the purchase of an organ, &c., 
and a subscription for the schools is to be 
commenced without delay.—Standard. 

July 4th, the ceremony of the conse- 
cration of the church of St. James, Shore- 
diteh, in the Curtain Road, Worship 
Street, was performed by the Lord Bishop 
of London, in the presence of the clergy- 
men of the district, the churchwardens, 
and other parochial officers, and a nume- 
rous and respectable congregation. — 
Morning Post. 

The consecration of the church of St. 
Paul, Bunhill Row, in the parish of St. 
Luke, was, on July the 10th, performed 
by the Bishop of London, in the presence 
of Lord Radstock, the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress, the churchwardens, and 
other parochial officers of the parish, and 
a highly respectable congregation. The 
Rev, Nugent Wade, M.A., is the ap- 
pointed minister. The ground for the 
erection of the church was given by the 
proprietors of the Artillery Ground, on 
part of which it is raised.— Ibid. 

Cnuurcu Extenxstoy.—A most respect- 
able meeting of the friends of the church 
was held in Freemasons’ Hall, London, on 
the 26th of June, Lord Viscount Sandon, 
M.P., in the chair, Lord Ashley, Rev. 
T. Dale, Jobn Hardy, Esq., Rev. Hugh 
M‘Neile, J. Labouchere, Esq., Hon. the 
Rev. B. W. Noel, Col. W. Stratford, and 
Rev. Charles Cator, were the speakers, 
Resolutions were passed, asserting the 
duty of a professedly Christian govern- 
ment to provide religious instruction, and 
that the principle of a religious establish- 
ment involved the obligation of providing 
for such extension of church accommoda- 
tion as may remove the alarming desti- 
tution which has arisen. A petition to the 

House of Commons was adopted, embo- 
dying these resolutions. 

A meeting of the inhabitants residing in 
the neighbourhood of Tredegar Square, in 
the Bow Road, London, and other gentle- 
men favourable to the principle of church 
extension, has been held in the Grammar 
School, Tredegar Square, to take measures 
for the purchase of a church which bas 
been built for some time on a piece of 
ground contiguous to the school, but which, 
being the private property of an individual, 
had not as yet been opened for public 
worship. W. Cotton, Esq., took the chair, 
and a pe that Sir Charles Morgan,the 
ground landlord, had given the piece of 
ground on which the church was erected 
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six years ago, and Mr. Dickenson, the 
builder, only required to be reimbursed 
the cost of the building, which was a 
beautiful and convenient structure. The 
purchase-money was 6800/., and of this 
sum 5000/, would be paid from the Me- 
tropolitan Church-building Fund; the 
remainder must be made up by subscrip- 
tions. A donation of 500/. bad been re- 
ceived from Brasennose College, Oxford. 
The church was ready fitted up for the 
performance of divine worship, but the 
organ would require, if one were used, an 
outlay of 1001, Resolutions, pledging the 
meeting to open a subscription to raise the 
remainder of the purchase-money, were 
unanimously adopted, and several large 
subscriptions announced. At the close of 
the proceedings, it was stated that 1070/. 
had been subscribed, leaving only 730i, to 
make up the required amount. A com. 
mittee being appointed to manage the get- 
ting up of subscriptions, the meeting 
broke up.—Morning Herald. 

On the 15th of July the first stone of a 
new church, in the parish of St. Mary, 
Rotherhithe, was laid by Major-General 
Sir W. Gomm, K.C.B., attended by the 
Rev. Mr. Bligh, the rector, the church- 
wardens, the curate, the ministers of the 
two new churches lately erected in the 
parish, and a great number of the gentry 
and tradesmen of the district. . The site 
chosen for the new church is a field on the 
side of the Deptford lower road, two miles 
from London bridge, and the same distance 
from Deptford. The church will be a 
plain Gothic structure, and capable of ac- 
commodating one thousand persons. The 
expense of the erection, with the endow- 
ment fund for the minister, will be about 
50002. ; of which the Metropolitan Church 
Building Fund has contributed 2000/., her 
Majesty’s commissioners 1000/1, the In- 
corporated Society 500/., Clare Hall (Cam- 
bridge), 100/., the rector, 50/., Major- 
General Sir William Gomm, 501, , and the 
site.— Morning Post. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has 
presented to the parish of Teddington, 
which abuts on Bushy Park, 100/. towards 
the erection of a parsonage house. 

On the 13th of July a meeting was held 
of the inhabitants of the district of All 
Saints, Fulham, in order to consider the 
expediency of enlarging the charch. The 
Bishop of London was in the chair. It 
appeared, however, that the estimates 
prepared for the work were so expensive 

in proportion to the increased accommoda- 
tion that would be gained, and the dith- 
culty was so great of removing many of 
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the inconveniences of the present build- 
ing, that the general opinion of the meet- 
ing was averse to the measure ; and it was 
agreed, on the proposal of the bishop (who 
headed the subscription with a liberal offer 
of 500/.), to attempt to raise a fund ade- 
quate to the erection, on the same site, of 
a new, a larger, and more commodious 
church, The old and justly-admired 
towers willremain. Before the meeting 
was adjourned, 16301. had been subscribed, 
and there is good reason to hope that 
within a short time the whole sum re- 
quired will be obtained without having 
recourse to any rate, 

Cuvurcu-rate Triumpu.—On Thurs- 
day and Friday, the 11th and 12th of July, 
a poll was taken in the parish of Ealing, in- 
cluding Old Brentford, on the question of 
achurch-rate, Certain dissenters bad in. 
undated the parish with handbills, con- 
taining the usual vexatious attacks upon 
the church, and every effort was made by 
them to gain the victory, Under great 
disadvantages on the part of the members 
of the church, the following was the re- 
sult at the final close of the poll :—For the 
rate,185; against it, 55 ; leaving a majority 
of 130, which might have been raised to 
more than 200 with ease. The proportion 
of the individuals voting was three to one 
in favour of the rate, and the majority was 
precisely ten times as great as it was when 
the question was last mooted, it being then 
only 13. 

Harrow Scnoot.—Mr. Joseph Neeld, 
M.P. for Chippenham, and one of the go- 
vernors of Harrow School, has just founded 
two additional scholarships at Harrow for 
boys going thence to any college in the 
University of Oxford. Mr. Alexander 
James Beresford Hope, son of Viscountess 
Beresford, has given up the proceeds of 
his scholarship, gained at Harrow in 1837, 
to found a prize at the same school. The 
governors have adopted the plan of Mr, 
Decimus Burton for rebuilding, in a band- 
some manner, the head master’s house, de- 
stroyed by fire October 22, 1858, in the 
same style as the school building and the 
new chapel, now nearly completed, for the 
use of the school. 


NORFOLK. 


The old church of South Runcton, be- 
tween Lynn and Downham, bas been from 
time immemorial in a dilapidated state. 
The Rev. Francis Edwards, the incumbent 
of Holme, having directed his energies 
to render this place available for public 
worship, applied first to the Society for 
Building and Repairing Churches, who 


granted him abont 1602. ‘The whole cost, 
we believe, was between 700/. and 800/. 
With credit be it spoken, nearly 400é. 
were raised by voluntary contribution, and 
the remainder was supplied by the libe- 
rality of the rev, gentleman above named. 
On the 27th of June the place was opened 
for divine worship, on which occasion an 
appropriate sermon was delivered by the 
Rev. E. Edwards, of Lynn, to an over- 
flowing congregation ; indeed, many per- 
sons were obliged to return home, being 
unable to gain admission. At the close 
of the service the contributions were found 
to amount to nearly 30/.— Norfolk Chron, 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

The parishioners of All Saints, in this 
city, have been recently at great cost in 
re-decorating their beautiful church, the 
production of that admirable amateur 
architect, Dean Aldrich; and Henry 
Goring, ats whose munificent charities 
are so well known in this yt has pre- 
sented a splendid covering of Angora vel- 
vet for the pulpit and altar, which, with 
the elegant candelabra given a few years 
ago by Mr. James Wyatt and Son, exhibit 
a picture of dignity and grace scarcely ex- 
ceeded in any of our richest cathedrals.— 
Oxford Herald, 

On thames the 4th of July, a meetin 
was held at Chipping Norton of the local 
board of that deanery, in connexion with 
the Oxford Diocesan Board of Education, 
at which Lord Churchill, Colonel Daw- 
kins, and several of the clergy attended. 
Some important schools in the neighbour- 
hood were associated upon the terms of the 
diocesan board, and a strong and una- 
nimous opinion was expressed as to the 
advantage of submitting parochial and 
other schools to a public examination, to 
be conducted by persons having the sanc- 
tion of the bishop.— Ibid. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The Christian people of Bath have set 
a good example in founding a “ City Com- 
mercial School,” in close connexion with 
the church. The head master is aclergy- 
man, The system will include all the 
branches of a good education. — Bath 
Herald. 

SURREY. 

Nationat Epvucatron, Campenwect, 
—Three schools in connexion with the 
National Society are about to be built— 
one in the district of East Dulwich, a se- 
cond in the district of St. G s, and 
another near the church lately built by 
Mrs. Hyndman’s trustees, These schools, 
it is hoped, will contain aud educate 1000 
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children in the principles of the established 
church, in addition to those already in 
course of instruction in the five church-of- 
England schools already established in the 
parish,—namely, the Peckham National 
School, the Rev. Mr. Melville’s School, 
the Green-coat School, the Naval School, 
and the Camberwell Collegiate School. 
The school in the district of St. George’s 
will be commenced speedily, and we be- 
lieve the sum of 1,200/. has been already 
subscribed towards the laudable object. 
That in the new district of Mrs. Hyndman’s 
church will also, it is hoped, progress 
without delay, asa considerable sum has 
been already collected. In both cases it 
is just to say that the exertions of the 
clergymen of the respective districts, the 
Rev. 8S. Smith and the Rev. Mr. Burton, 
have been indefatigable, and their per. 
sonal pecuniary sacrifices very great. Ona 
the 10th instant, the first stone of the pro- 
posed East Dulwich and Peckham Rye 
School was laid by the Rev. Matthew 
Anderson, in the presence of a large and 
most respectable assembly. The ground, 
which cost 450l., was purchased by nine 
gentlemen of the district. After the cere- 
mony the friends of national schools dined 
together in the school-room of the Colle- 
giate School, Camberwell Grove. Mr. H. 
Kemble, M.P., presided, with his accus- 
tomed courtesy and talent, over the com- 
pany, which exceeded the number of 100 
gentlemen. After dinner several excellent 
speeches were delivered by the Rev. 
Matthew Anderson, minister of East Dul- 
wich; the Rey. H. Melville, of Camber- 
well; Mr. R. Hichens, and the chairman. 
The sum required for the building was 
stated to be about 500/., and we are happy 
to say that before the company separated 
the whole sum was subscribed.—Times. 
On the 27th of June a meeting of the 
members and friends of the established 
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church was held at the Horns Tavern, Ken- 
nington, for adopting measures for the 
erection of three additional churches in 
the parish of Lambeth. The Bishop of 
Winchester was called to the chair. Se- 
veral motions were submitted to the meet- 
ing, bearing upon the future projected 
erections in the parish, which were ably 
enforced by Captain Alsager, Mr. P. H. 
Kemble, M. P., and other gentlemen. 
These motions having been approved of, 
the company separated.— Ibid. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Bromscnove Scuoor.—On Thursday, 
the 13th of June, the provost of Worcester 
College, Oxford, accompanied by two of 
the fellows, arrived at Bromsgrove school, 
for the purpose of electing a scholar on the 
foundation of Sir Thomas Cookes, Bart. 
There were six candidates for the vacant 
scholarship, who underwent a strict exa- 
mination, which terminated in the election 
of Mr. R. Lewis.— Worcester Journal. 


YORKSHIRE. 

The first annual meeting of the proprie- 
tors and friends of Huddersfield College 
was held in the Philosophical Hall, on 
Monday, the 16th of June, when a gratify- 
ing report was read, and the prizes 
awarded to the successful pupils. —Muan- 
chester Courier. 

The ceremony of laying the chief corner 
stone of Christ Church, building at Loft- 
house, near Leeds, took place a few days 
ago, in the presence of the neighbouring 
clergy, the parochial schools, and the in- 
habitants of the adjoining hamlets,— Leeds 
Intelligencer. 

The actual proceeds of the late bazaar 
for the repairs of the churches at Leeds 
have been ascertained to amount to 2,103i. 
17s. 6d., to which donations to the amount 
of 82/1. have since been added, making a 
total of 2,185/, 17s. 6d.—Ibid. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 

Smith's (Rev. Sydney) Works. 3 vols. 8vo. 
36s. cloth, 

Sir H. Davy's Collected Works. Vol. I. Life, 
complete, crown Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Cony beare’s Bampton Lectures. Svo. 198. cl. 

Woodgate’s Bampton Lectures. 8vo. 10s. cl. 

Ralf's Analysis of the British Flora. fe. &s. cl. 

Biand’s Essays on the Construction of Arches, 
Piers, &c. Sve. 7s. cloth. 

Allen‘’s Cicero de Divinatione. Royal i2mo. 7s. 


Moge’s Hand. Book for Railway Travellers, with 
maps. 6s. 

Hay's Lords Rectors’ Addresses. Super royal. 
S*O 06158. extra boards. 

Leila, or the Island, by Ann Fraser Tytler. 
i2mo. 58. cloth. 

Memoirs of a Cadet, by a Bengalee. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Translations, and Sketches of Biography. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Heman’s Life and Works. Vol. II. 5s. 








NEW 


Adventores of an Attorney in Search of Practice. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
Vale of Glamorgan, or, Scenes and Talcs among 
the Welsh. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Freeling’s Southampton Railway Companion. 
18mo. 2s.6d. cloth. 
Grant’s Chancery Questions and Answers. 
I2mo. 5s. 


Supplement to Wordsworth’s New Rules. 


izmo. 6s, 

Lardner’s Cyclopledia. Vol. CXV. British 
Statesmen. Vol. VII. 12mo. 6s. 

Psalter, by Rev. John Keble. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Maiu’s Forest Planter. I12mo. 6s. boards. 
Law of Parliamentary Elections. Part I., by 


Montague and Neal. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Yarrell on the Growth of Salmon in Fresh water. 
Oblong folio. 128. sewed. 

Roberts’s Dictionary of Geology. fc. 6s. cl. 

Wiseman’s Reply to Dr. Turton’s Philalethes 
Cantabrig ensis. 8vo. 6s. 

Tuckfield’s Education fur the People. 
8vo. 5s. 

People’s Library of Select Christian Authors. 
Imp. 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

The Flower Basket, from the German of Schmidt. 
Foolscap. 3s. cloth. 

Lectures on the Jews, by Ministers of Glasgow. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Griffith on the Lord’s Prayer. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Stories for the Fireside, or, Moral Improvement, 
illustrated, by Miss Rignall. Imo. 4s. cl. 

Fruits of Reflection, a Discursive Poem. 8vo. 
4s. c oth. 

The Vectis Directory, or, Isle of Wight General 
Guide. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 
Royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

De Porquet’s Théatre des Jeunes Demoiselles. 
16mo. 38. 6d. gilt, cloth. 

De Porquet’s Theatre des Jeunes Gens. 
3s. 6d. gilt. cloth. 

Sketches of Married Life, by Mrs. Follen. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

Physic and Physicians, Lives of Celebrated Me- 
dical Men. 2vols. 8vo. 248. 

Thirty six Years of a Seafaring Life, by an Old 
Quartermaster. 8vo. 8s.6d. cloth. 

Turner’s Guide to the Roman Antiquities of the 
City of Treves. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Lingard’s England. Vol.XII. 5s. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespere. 12mo. 7s.6d. cl. 

Cochrane’s Protestant’s Manual. Vol.1. 12mo. 
5s.6d. cloth. 

Valpy’s Course of Nature, &c. 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Song of the Bell, and other Poems, translated 
from the German of Schiller. 8vo. 58. 

Literal Translation of the Apos olical Epistles 
and Revelations. 8vo. 12s. 

Gregory’s Twelve Sermons. 12mo. 4s. 

Cole’s Church, Pastors, Patrons; or, the Esta- 
blishment as God designed it. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Krummacher’s Parables, translated by Miss F. 
Johnson. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Sedgwick’s Means and Ends, or Self-Training. 
Ismo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Guide to the Border. 18mo. 48. cloth. 

Beveridge on the Catechism. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Brenan’s Old and New Logic Contrasted. 18imo. 
3s. cloth. 

Allen’s Eclogia Ciceroniana. 12mo. 48. cl. 

Stuart's Letters on the Divinity of Christ, 18mo. 
2s. boards. 

Antrobus’s Classical Table Book. 

sewed. 


Foolscap. 


16mo. 


12mo, 15. 
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The Accoucher, by John Craig. 12mo0. 5a. cl 

Salsette and Elephautw, a Prize Poem. Imo. 
Is. 6d. sewed. 

The Last Jadgment, from the Latin of Sweden- 
borg. 8vo. Od. sewed. 

The Evangelist, by Omicron. 8vo. 6d. swd. 

Mogg’s Map of the Southampton Railway. 
i8smo. is. 6d. cloth. 

The Scottish Land Tourist’s Pocket Guide. 
32mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Emigrant’s Friend, Canada, by Ellik Rosier. 
18mo. 2s. cloth. 

The Life and Times of the Right Hon. Henry 


Grattan. 2vols. Svo. 288. 

Field’s Outlines of Analogical Philosophy. 
2vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Hallam’s Literary History. Vols. I], III. & IV. 
8voO. 2. 5s. 


Bell’s Uistory of British Reptiles. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
cloth. Royal 8vo. 178. Imp. 8vo. 11, 58. 6d. 

Prodromus, or, An Inquiry into the First Prin- 
ciples of Reasoning, by Sir G. C. Haughton. 
8vo. 78. 


Holthouse's New Law Dictionary. fe. 8vo. 9s. 

Sigmond on Tea. fe. 5s. cloth, 

Black’s Economical Tourist, (Scotiand.) fc. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 


Hand-Book for Residents and Tourists in Bel. 
gium. Royal l8mo. 5s. cloth. 

Hymns, translated from the Parisian Breviary. 
ismo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

De Lamartine’s Travels in the East, People’s 
Edition. Royal svo. 3s. 9d. sewed. 

Bentley’s Plane Terrestrial Globe. 1 vol. 4to. 
10s. hf bd. 2vols. 4dto. 108, 6d. hf-bd. 

Sewell’s Vindicie Ecclesiastice. svo, 3s. 6d. 
sewed. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Vols.XXV. XXVI. 
& XXVII., History of British America, by 
Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E., with maps and en- 
gravings. 3 vols. i2mo. 15s. cloth. 

Snowe’'s Rhine; Legends, Traditions, and His- 
tory. 2vols. 8vo. 328. cloth. 

Hobbe’s Leviathan, by Sir William Molesworth. 


8vo. 128. cloth. 

Picturesque Panorama of the Rhine, eight feet 
long. 158. cloth. 

Bernard's Arithmetical Perspective. 8vo. 
10s. 6d cloth. 
Cattermole’s Sermons. 8vo. i6s8. cloth. 


Robson's Greek Lexicon to the New Testament, 
on aq basis of Dr. Robinson's. 12mo0. 10s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Dr. Salomon’s Jewish Sermons, translated by 
Miss Goldsmid. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 

Calvary, or the Cross of Christ, by the Rev. 
Mortlock Daniell. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Sabbath Day Musings. fc. 8vo. 6s. cloth 

Thoughts on what has been called Sensibility 
of the Imagination, &c. 8vo. 58. cl. 

Farren’s Hand.Book for Judges, Barristers, &c. 
svo. 6s. cloth. 

Parley’s Bible Geography. Square 16mo- 3s. 6d. 


cloth. 
Roads and Railroads. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 
Great Western Railway Guide. i8mo. 48, cl. 


The Authors of France, an Outline of French 
Literature, by Achilles Albites. 24mo. 3s. cl. 

Jay’s View of Siavery. i2mo,. 3s.6d. cloth. 

Parry’s (Rev. J.) Discourses. 12mo, 5s. cl. 

Nicholson's Lectures on Hezekiah. Foolscap. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

The First Communion, by Frances L, Parker. 
1gmo, 2s. cloth. 

Wolferstan's gee on Early Education. 

i12mo, 1s. 6d, 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 
FROM JuNEe 24, To JULY 24, 1839. 
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3 per ct, Consols. | Red. 8 per cent, | Red.3'¢ per cent, | New 344 percent. Bank Stock. 
Highest..... 924 92) 100} 993 teat 
Lowest...... 914 91} - 98h 984 188) 
{india Stock. | Long Anns. | Anns.,Jan.&July. | Exchequer Bills. | India Bonds, 
Highest..... 254 14} ] 45-16th. 29 pm. 30 pm. 
Lowest...... 2504 14 JG!S-16ths. 8 pm. 12 pm i 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
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Price. Div. Price. Div, 
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Grand Junction Canal Co. ...,; 185 | 10 |Great Western 100/. 65/. paid) 72 
Birmingham do...........0.s0000 218 10 |South Western, formerly } 45 
Ellesmere and Chester do....... 8&3 4 Southampton, .......s.00000 
Kennet and Avon do............. 28 1.7 Grand Junction do,...........66 204 | 12 
Monmouth do. .....s:esceeeeeees 203 10 |Liverpool and Manchester do...) 195 | 10 
POTES GO. cccicesecocscoceonces 12.10} 2% \London Dock do. ...... pasesioces | 67 | & 
Stratford-on-Avon do. ......... 46 2 (St. Katherine's Dock do. ...... 1075 
Warwick and Birmingham do..| 278 | 18 |Albion Assurance do. ............ 73 «3.10 
Warwick and Northampton do.| 201 14 |Globe do...... eovececcnccecaccneaces 142 | 6 
Worcester and Birmingham do.| 70 4 [Guardian do. .......ccsecesereeees 38 | 1.7.6 
London & Birmingham Rail- 165 7 

way Co, 1000. 901. paid 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





Recerveno, Mr. Winning—Mr. Johnson—N. M.—C. S.—J. T. L.—Some verses 
with an unprintable signature—H.—Presbyter Eboracensis—E. J. H. 

The editor is really obliged to “‘ A Clerical and Constant Reader,” not only for 
reading, but writing. 

The editor understands that the Circular of the Society for Employing Additional 
Curates, referred to in the notice at p. 211, will be stitched up with this magazine. 








ERRATA IN THE NUMBER FOR JULY. 
In page 5, line 24, “ Bishop” was inadvertently put for ‘* Archdeacon” of Tournay. i 


Page 81, line 13, for “ God,” read “ Goel.” 
— line 18, for ye, read orn. 
— line 21, for sy ay, read py Sy. 
— line 25, for ** ignorance,” read “ ignorance of a future life.” 
— line 30, for “ vivi,” read “ viri.” 
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